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PREFACE. 

It  is  now  nearly  eighteen  years  that  i 
liappened  to  come  by  several  copper-plate  grants 
together  with  rubbings  from  a  number  of  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  Orissa  which  went  far  to 
prove  that  the  till  then  accepted  theories  regard- 
ing the  antiquities  of  that  historic  land  were 
erroneous  in  many  respects.  A  close  and  careful 
examination  of  these  materials  led  me  to  con- 
clude that  the  earlier  part  of  the  Madala-Panji  of 
Orissa  was  not  only  unreliable  as  a  guide  in 
regard  to  the  old  chronology  of  her  Princes  but 
positively  misleading.  I  was  also  under  the 
strong  impression  that  further  careful  researches 
were  likely  to  bring  more  resources  within  the 
reach  of  scholars,  leading  to  conclusions  that 
would  materially  differ  from,  nay,  in  some  cases 
even  go  so  far  as  to  explode,  the  established 
theories.  So  I  embarked  on  a  research  in  Orissa 
and  embodied  the  results  thereof  in  my  Bengali 
Encyclopccdia,  the  Vi^vakosa,'^-'  besides  contri- 
buting some  articles  based  on  tliem  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.! 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  1  took  a  short 
trip  into  Orissa  by  sea  and  visited  several 
important  places   there.     As  a   result   of  this,    I 


*  Vi(;vakosa — Vol.V.  Arts,,  Gangeya,  Gopinathapura  ; 
— Vol.  VI.,  Arts.,  Chater'vara,  Jajjannatha  ; 
—Vol.  XIV.,  Art.,  Bhii van e(; vara. 

Vi(h  also  the  Pra(^a.sti  of  Bhatta  Bhavadcva  witli  a  facfimile  in  my 
Banger  Jatiya  Itihasa  (1902).  Vol,  I. 

t  Jour.  As.  Sor.  Bcngnl,  (Kendupatiia  plates  of  Narasiiulia  II),  Vol. 
TiXV.,  FaTt  1.  p  235ff  ; '(M('p;he(-vara  Inscriplion  of  Svapnc(;vara  Deva), 
Vol    LXVI.  Pi.  1.  ji.  lift"  and  (CIiAln-vara    IiiMTiplioii    of    .\naiiL'al.Inm,i 

11.)  V..I.  i,.\'vii.  I'l.  I,  p.  :;i7ir. 
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returned  richer  in  the  possession  of  some  further 
materials  and  these  were  found  to  he  good  enough 
to   suhstantiate    some    of    the   theories    recent!}^ 
started  hy  me.     Encouraged   by   this   success,    I 
did  feel   a   strong   desire  to   ex^Dlore   the  hidden 
resources  of  this  country   and    accordingly   sub- 
mitted  an   elaborate   plan  of  work  to  Dr.  Rudolf 
Hoernle,  the  then  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  And  he  was  kind  enough  to  encourage 
me  in  every  possible  way,  even  going   so   far   as 
to  ask  me  to   wait   a   few  months   to   see   if  he 
could  secure   for   me    some    financial   aid   from 
the  Government.     In  his  native  goodness  he  also 
offered  to  give  me  letters  of  introduction   to   the 
Commissioner  of  the  Orissa  Division   and   other 
high  officials  there   with   the   request   that   they 
would  lend  me  every   possible   help   in   the  re- 
alization of  my  j)roject.     These   kind   letters   of 
his  I  have  preserved  as  marks   of  his   apprecia- 
tion of  my  humble  services  in   the   field   of  his- 
torical research.     Dr.   G.    A.    Griarson,   the   re- 
nowned linguist,    and  Mahamahopadhyaya   Hara 
Prasad  Castri  (now  Vice-President)  were  at  that 
time  resi^ectively  filling  the   chair   of  the   Philo- 
logical  Secretary   and   of  the   Joint-Philological 
Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  They  also  helped 
me   in  various  ways,  especially  in  the  publication 
of  the  copper-plate  inscriptions  which  I  had  then 
deciphered.     They  offered  me  a  seat  on  the  Philo- 
logical Committee  of  the  Society  which  I  gladly 
accepted.     But    with   all  these  favourable  condi- 
tions I  was   not  able   to   take   up   the   projected 
exploration  at  that  time  owing  to  certain  domestic 
troubles  and  some  other   causes.     In   the   mean- 
time,  however,    other   scholars   had  come  to  the 
field,  whose  labours  in  the  interests  of  historical 
research  in  the  various  parts  of  Orissa  cannot  be 
too  higly  praised.     Dr.  Fleet's  learned   discourse 
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on  and  criticism  of  the  ]\[adala  Tanji  and 
Mr.  Mauomoban  Chakravarti's  devoted  labours 
in  tbe  Held  of  tbe  ancient  bistory  of  Orissa  bave 
directed  tbe  course  of  researcb  in  tbat  country 
into  a  new  cbannel  altogetber. 

While  admiring  tbe  works  of  these  learned 
scholars,  little  did  I  think  tbat  again  an 
opportunity  would  soon  present  itself  to  me  for 
the  realization  of  my  long  cherished  desire 
to  have  a  share  in  the  exploration  of  Orissa — tbat 
j)icturesque  and  historic  land  of  decorative  art 
and  marine  enterprises,  from  where  intrepid  and 
enterprising  sailors  crossed  over  not  only  to  Java 
and  other  islands  of  tbe  Indian  Archipelago  but 
to  South  Africa  and  other  far-off  regions  with 
the  earliest  torch  of  Indian  civilization. 

It  was  in  IDUO  tbat  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  tbe  Chief  of  Mayurabbanja,  and 
was  struck  with  tbe  earnestness  and  the  spirit 
of  devotion  with  which  be  espoused  tbe  cause  of 
antiquarian  researches  in  Orissa.  I  was  told  that 
he  had  already  commenced  an  archaeological 
enquiry,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  work 
of  exploration  was  being  laboriously  conducted 
within  his  jurisdiction.  This  was  an  important 
forward  movement.  Hitherto  explorations  and 
researches  were  coutined  mainly  to  tbe  British 
territories  and  a  vast  tract  of  country  under  native 
chiefs  and  possessing  unlimited  resources  of  great 
historical  interest  lay  absolutely  untrodden  by 
tbe  antiquarian. 

As  I  have  said  before,  an  opportunity  was 
soon  awaiting  me  for  the  satisfaction  of  my 
long  cherished  desires  to  exj^lore  Orissa.  As  the 
result  of  tbe  interview  I  was  placed  by  the  Chief 
of  Mayurabbanja  at  the  bead  of  his  Archaeological 
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Department  in  19()7,  nnd  have  ever  since  been 
doing  my  level  best  to  bring  the  undertaking  to 
a  sLiccesshd  issne.  Sparing  neither  pains  nor 
health  X  have  toured  in  various  parts  of  Mayiira- 
blianja  and  am  now  going  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  resnlts  of  my  x^atient  toils  and  earnest 
endeavours. 

The  difficulties  that  T  have  had  to  encounter 
may  be  understood  to  some  extent  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  up  till  now  no 
history  of  May iirabhanja,  worth  the  name,  has  been 
published.  The  antiquity  of  this  part  of  Orissa  will 
be  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  by  con- 
sulting the  copper-plates  that  have  of  late  been 
recovered  as  having  been  granted  in  da.ys  long- 
gone  by  the  ancient  Rulers  of  the  Bhanja  line.'"--' 
However  valuable  these  plates  may  be  in  estab- 
lishing the  antiquity  of  this  dynast}^,  thej^  will 
be  found  to  be  of  little  valne  in  enabling  one 
to  trace  out  a  clear  and  connected  history  of  the 
country  as  they  refer  to  widely  divergent  times 
and  incidents.  For  an  attempt  in  this  direction 
it  will  therefore  be  deemed  necessary  to  make 
a  preliminary  investigation  for  recovering  as 
many  of  the  old  relics  as  possible  of  the  places 
where  these  Rulers  must  have  played  some  i:>art 
or  other  in  shai^ing  the  history  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  In  the  course  of  a  conference  with 
the  Maharaja  I  was  once  shown  the  following- 
portion  of  Mr.  Sterling's  account  concerning  the 
agreement  that  was  entered  into  by  the  local 
Chiefs  with  Raja  Mausimha  when  the  Moghnl 
power  was  at  its  zenith.  This  gives  us  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Mayura- 
bhanja  territories,  besides  furnishing  us  with  the 
names  of  the  states  that  were  tributary  to  it  : — 


r/r/c  appen<lix— (riiilcs  No.  7'J— Ofi). 
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"Under  the  Zominder  of  Molicrl3enj  twelve 
zemindaries  coutniningfor  two  Killahs. 

His  own  Estate,  one  /^emindari  containing- 
eighteen  Killahs,  viz.  Bhanjabhnni,  'Mantri, 
ITariharpnr,  Dewalia,  Pnrnia,  Karkaclma,  Baman- 
ghatti,  Sirhonda,  and  small  insignificant  forts, 
ten  Dependent  Chiefs,  eleven  Zemindaries  having 
twentv-fonr  Killas  viz. — 


Zemindai!.       Killas. 


Remark^ 


Nil  girl 

Sinhblnmi 

Barabhnm 
Patharhai 
Narsinhpnr  . 

Deba 
Tyrchand    ^ 

Jamcunda  J 

Chargerh 

Talmnnda 

Tamrapal 


1  10  One  of  tlie  Onttack 
Tribntary  Mahals. 

1  1  Now  an  independent 
Estate. 

1         1 

1  4  One  of  the  Jnngle 
estates  in  the  Midna- 
pnr  District. 

In     Cnttaolv    at      the 
month  of  the  Snban- 
rekha. 
2  Ditto. 

One    of    the    Cnttack 
Killahs. 
Ditto."! 


From  the  acconnt  qnoted  alcove  we  come  to 
learn  tliat  a  time  was  when  the  sway  of  the 
Bhaiija  Rajas  extended  np  to  Midnapnr  in  the 
north,  to  the  bonndary  line  of  Keonjhar  in  the 
sonth  drained  by  the  river  Vaitarani,  and  to 
Singbhnni    in    the    west,     besides     being     well 


t    I'Wr  Asiatic  Rosearchcs,  1825,  Vol.  XV.  p.  233. 
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established  in  various  parts  of  Balasore  in  the 
east.  It  has,  moreover,  been  thoroughly 
established  by  the  copper-iDlates  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  Band  and  Gnmsnr  that  in 
these  two  territories  also  the  influence  of  this 
dynast}^  was  at  one  time  predomiuent.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  absoluteh''  necessary  to 
explore  these  places  if  an  authentic  historj^  of 
the  Bhanja  Rajas  has  to  be  written. 

In   the   present  volume — the  first  part  of  the 
Report — we  confine  ourselves  to  bringing  to   the 
notice  of  the  public  what  we   have  been  able   to 
glean    from  an   archaeological  survey  of  ]\Iayura- 
bhanja    proper   and   adjacent   places   under   the 
noble  guide  and  patronage  of  the  Chief  who  spares 
neither  i)^iris   nor   money   in   the   cause.       The 
accounts,   contained    in   this,   cover   the    resnlts 
obtained  in  the  year  1907-09.    It  consists  of  brief 
reports  abont  various  places  in  the    area    deiined 
above,  which  are  exceptionally  rich  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  interesting   and    important   materials  of 
history,  together  with  nn  introduction  wherein   I 
have  tried  to  trace  the  rise  of  the  various  religious 
sects   that    flourished    in    the   land    nt  different 
ages    and    especially    the    acconnt    of    modern 
Buddhism    with   its   followers   in    C>rissa.      And 
these   have   also  been  supplemented  by  accounts 
of  the   images   of    the   various   gods   and   god- 
desses, temples,  mounds  and  debris  that   I  have 
come   accross   in    the   conntry   with   descriptive 
notices   of   them    quoted    from    ancient  Sanskrit 
works  of  authority.     An  appendix  has  also    been 
added  containing  a  summary  of   the   contents    of 
the    copper-plate    inscriptions   collected    by    the 
Archaeological    Department    during    the    years 
1907-09,    chiefly    through  the  uncommon  interest 
and  co-operation    of  the    Chief.     The   book   has 
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also  been  enriched  by  facsimiles   of  the    oripjinal 
grants  and  other  inscriptions  with  their  readings. 

The  photos  from  which  half-tone  blocks  were 
prepared  for  the  book  had  generally  to  be  taken 
under  great  disadvantage.  Many  of  the  fignres 
inside  the  temples  were  fonnd  fixed  on  the 
walls  :  nay  in  some  cases  the  pedestals  themselves 
formed  part  of  the  masonry  work  of  ground  floor. 
And  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  temple  of  Marichi 
at  Ayodhya,  the  hnge  figures  conld  scarcely  be 
photographed  in  the  scanty  light  that  glimmered 
through  the  narrow  apertures  of  the  temple. 

It  was  our  intention  to  give  a  history  of  the 
Kusumba  Ksatriyas  and  of  the  Bhanja  Rajas  in 
the  third  part  of  the  introduction.  But  as  our 
researches  on  those  points  have  not  been  yet 
complete,  we  reserve  a  full  treatment  of  the 
subjects  for  a  future  part  of  the  Report. 

Descriptions  of  the  wonderful  figures  found 
at  Khiching  have  been  reserved  for  the  second 
part.  The  superior  workmanship  of  these  have 
indeed  been  a  startling  discovery  for  us.  The 
faces  of  the  goddesses  beam  with  radiant  smiles 
which  seem  to  be  a  realization  on  stone  of  the 
best  dreams  of  the  poet  and  artist.  The  smiles 
are  indicated  by  carvings  on  lip  of  hard  stone 
and  look  as  fresh  and  soft  as  newly  blown 
buds.  No  detail  is  omitted  and  the  smiles  illus- 
trate that  motherly  grace  which  is  a  pure  Indian 
conception  and  is  quite  distinct  from  what  we 
find  in  the  Italian  painter's  Madona.  There  is 
indeed  a  trace  of  the  Northern  influence  in  the 
whole,  but  it  has  given  an  additional  strength 
to  the  Utkal  sculptor's  hand  who  did  not  borrow 
but  assimilate  the  elements  that  came  in  his  way. 
Of  these  figures  more  will  be  said  in  their  proper 
place  hereafter. 
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Mayurabhanja  hitherto  interested  the  geolo- 
gist and  the  mineralogist  onl)-,  although  it  pro- 
mises an  even  richer  field  to  the  archaeologist 
and  historian.  The  picturesque  land  bears  its 
silent  history  of  ages  on  its  temples  and  images. 
Its  record  of  archaeological  glory  has  to  be 
discovered  from  amongst  the  vast  rnins  over- 
spreading it,  some  of  Avhich  have  long  ceased 
even  to  see  light  and  would  have  to  be  brought 
out  again  by  excavators.  The  materials  already 
found  have  far  exceeded  our  expectations  and 
yet,  not  even  ^  part  of  the  country  has  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  explorer. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks 
to  Mahamahopadhyaya  Hara  Prasad  Castri  m.a. 
and  to  Babu  Dinesh  Chandra  Sen  b.a.  for  helping 
me  occasionally  with  valuable  suggestions  and 
kind  advice  in  the  compilation  of  the  present 
work. 

20   Kantapukuu  Lane. 
BAGBAZAR,  CALCUTTA.   }  NaGENDRANATU    VaSL  . 

Dated,  the  1st  Januanj.  1911. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


(")    The  influence  of  the  Sauras,  ih)  of  the  Caivas,   (r)  of  the 

Vaisnavas,  ('/)  of  the  Jainas,  (')  of  the  Buddhists;   (/')   Hindu 

Tantrika     influence,  (//)    Mahayana     and    Bauddha     Tantrika 
influence. 

From  what  we  have  observed  in  diiTereut 
parts  of  Mayurabhanja  and  adjacent  places,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  s,ystematic  history  cannot 
be  written  for  want  of  reliable  records  and  con- 
temporary inscriptions.  The  conntry  is,  never- 
theless, a  mine  of  ancient  remains  ;  people  often 
come  upon  sculptured  stones  and  statues,  which 
are  sometimes  of  remarkable  beauty,  underneath 
the  earth,  in  ruined  temples  and  deserted  jun- 
gles. Some  idea  of  the  influence  which  various 
religious  sects  exerted  here  may  be  gleaned  from 
a  study  of  these  figures,  temples,  mounds  or  brick 
debris.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most  promising- 
sites  for  excavation.  In  almost  all  the  ancient 
parts  statues  attesting  to  the  former  ascendency 
of  the  important  Indian  religions  are  now 
frequently  discovered.  Higher  class  people  do 
not  seem  to  have  evinced  any  interest  in  preserv- 
ing these  figures.  They  are  now  reckoned  as 
Grama-devatas  or  "village  gods"  and  worshipped 
by  the  low-class  people  with  offerings  of  flowers, 
fruits,  milk,  &c.  The  attention  of  antiquarians 
has  not  hitherto  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
interesting  and  imi^ortant  material  for  the  study 
of  comparative  religion  can  be  gathered  from  the 
history  of  these  neglected  images  of  gods  and 
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goddesses.  It  was  onl}-  receDtl}'  that  M.  Fouclier, 
a  French  Savant,  in  his  work  on  Buddhist 
Iconography  drew  i)iiblic  attention  to  this 
imx)ortaut  point.  But  we  can  scarcely  expect 
any  great  resuUs  in  this  direction  from  merely 
the  elaboration  of  Buddhist  Iconography.  To 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  different  religions  of  this  country,  it  is 
necessary  to  bring  to  light  the  materials  lying 
scattered  all  over  India  and  then  study  the 
Iconography  of  each  sect.  It  is  high  time 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  in  this  direction. 
The  long-forgotten  figures  of  different  deities, 
found  in  various  j)laces,  are  so  to  speak  the  only 
surviving  witnesses  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
religious  history  of  the  country  in  the  far-back 
past. 


THE  SAURA  OR  THE  EARLY  SCYTHIO  INFLUENCE. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  scholars  that  the  Magas 
or  Scythic  Brahmanas  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  worship  of  the  image  of  the  Sun  into  India. 
In  addition  to  Sun-worship,  they  cultivated  the 
study  of  Astrology  and  ]\redicine.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises  :  when  did  these  Brahmanas  migrate 
to  India  and  spread  themselves  over  its  various 
provinces  ?  The  Greek  ambassador  Megasthenes, 
when  at  the  court  of  Pataliputra,  observed  in  that 
part  of  the  province  the  worship  of  the  image 
of  the  Sun.  References  to  these  Maga  Brah- 
manas are  to  be  found  in  ancient  Pali 
literature,  and  from  this  source  we  learn  that 
they  were  powerful  at  the  time  of  the  Buddha. 
In  the  well-known  Pali  work,  Bambhajala  Sutta, 
we  find  Lord  Buddha  speaking  in  disparaging 
terms  of    this   class   of    Brahmana   astrologers. 
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From  these  authorities  we  are  uaturally  led  to 
conclude  that  the  Scythic  Brahmanas  came  and 
settled  in  Eastern  India  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Buddha.^ 

From  a  study  of  the  Bhavisya,  Varaha,  and 
Camba  Puranas,  we  learn  that  after  the  great 
battle  of  Kuruksetra,  Camba,  one  of  the  several 
sons  of  Cri  Krsna,  was  attacked  with  leprosy, 
that  he  got  rid  of  this  loathsome  disease  by 
worshipping  Mitra  the  Sun-god,  and  that  some 
Brahmanas  came  from  Cakadvipa  (Scythia)  to  do 
puja  to  that  deity.  We  learn  further  from  the 
Bhavisya  Purana  that  the  Saura  Brahmanas  of 
Cakadvipa  were  at  first  known  as  Magas,  but 
were  afterwards  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  their  different  modes  of  worship  and 
religious  faiths.  They  were  subsequently  known 
as  Slagas,  Somakas  and  Bhojakas.  Those,  who 
were  fire-worshippers  and  followed  the  religious 
teachings  of  Zarathustra,  were  known  as  Magas. 
Those  who  traced  their  origin  from  Soma  were 
known  as  Somakas  or  Dvijas,  while  others  who 
worshipped  the  Sun-god  and  professed  to 
be  descended  from  the  Sun  were  designated 
Bhojakas.-  Tliough  the  Scythian  Brahmanas 
thus  came  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  in 
ancient  India  they  were  commonly  known  as 
Magas  or  Bhojakas.  The  circumstances  under 
■which  these  people  migrated  to  this  country  have 
been  described  in  several  ancient  works.^ 


'  Fur  particulars,  rifle  Uangera  Jatiya  ItiluTsa,  Part  IV.  pp.  5G— 5'J. 

3  Vifle  Bhavisya  Parana,  Braiimaparvan,  Cli.  139-141  ;  Camba  Purana. 
Ch.  7-10  ;  Grovindapuv  Inscription  in  Ejiifjnq'hia  Indicci,  Vol.  II,  p.  333, 
and  Maga-vyakti  by  Krisnadasa. 
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Bhavisya  Purana  relates  that  Zaratlinstra  ^vlio 
acknowledged  the  superiority  of  fire,  was  born  of 
that  element.  He  also  nsed  to  interpret  the 
Veda  in  a  j)erverted  Avay  which  led  to  a  'quarrel 
between  him  and  the  Magas  who  worshipped 
J\Iitra,.  the  Sun-god.  We  also  learn  that  Zara- 
thustra  never  admitted  the  superiority  of  the  Sun. 
In  the  Zand  Avesta,  the  oldest  record  of  the  fire- 
worshippters,  Mitra  is  known  as  only  one  of  the 
minor  gods.  But  on  the  other  hand  in  Mihir 
Yast,  we  find  a  faint  reference  to  the  effect  that 
at  one  time  Mitra  (Mithra  in  the  Avesta)  was 
worshipped  as  the  highest  god.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  on  a  dispute  arising  between  the  followers 
of  the  Mitra  cult  and  the  Fire-worship]3ers,  those 
of  the  CakadvTpi  BrShmanas  who  belonged  to 
the  former  sect,  migrated  to  India  with  their 
families.  Although  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  time  when  Zarathustra  flourished,  we 
may  rely  on  the  ojDinion  of  Berosus,  the  distin- 
guished historian  of  Babylon,  that  the  dynasty 
of  Zarathustra^  reigned  between  2200  and 
2000  B.  C,  and  that  Spitama  Zarathustra, 
the  founder  of  Mazdaism,  lived  before  that  time, 
i.e.,  more  than  4100  years  before  the  present 
era.-^  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  views  of  the  great  Indian  astronomer  Varaha 
Mihira  and  that  of  Kalhana,  the  author  of  Eaja- 
taraijgini  we  find  that  the  Kurus  and  the  Pandavas 

■  Zaratliuatra. — In  different  nuuiiiscripts  of  Bhavisya  Purana  that  \vc 
have  come  acros(4,  various  readings  have  bcecn  found  of  this  name — 
<'.'/•!  «r^?J^,  5!T3l^,  ^^^^,  '-^^-  '-^''^ey  are  evidently  corruptions  of  the 
name  Zarathustra  as  found  in  tlie  Avesta.  We  have  therefore  adapted 
3TT^W  (Zarathustra)  the  reading  (jf  the  okler  MSS.  of  Bhavisya  Purana 
(Vif;vakosa-olfice  collection)  as  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  name  found  in 
the  Avesta. 

'  See  Hang's  Essyas  on  Tarsis,  [i.  2DS. 
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nourished  at  the  time  when  G53  years  of  the 
Kaliynga  had  passed  away,  ie.,  about  1357  years 
back.  We  liiid  iii  tlie  Bhavisya  and  other 
Puraiias,  as  we  have  ah-eady  stated,  that  Camba 
appointed  Brahmanas  of  Cakadvipa  to  olfer  pfijas 
to  Mitra  after  the  Kuruksetra  war  was  over. 
Considering  the  above  facts  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  two  pUices,  it  appears  that  Camba 
brought  the  Maga  Brahmanas  to  India  at  the 
time  when  Zarathustra  was  flourishing.  So  it 
will  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth  if  Ave  say  that 
the  Maga  or  the  Biahmanas  of  Cakadvipa  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  country  more  than 
4000  years  ago. 

The  figure  of  the  Sun-god  under  the  name  of 
Mitra  was  for  the  first  time  set  up  by  the  Maga 
Brahmanas  for  puja  at  a  place  called  Mula9aniba- 
pura  which  is  identical  with  the  modern  Midtan. 
The  place  derived  its  name  from  that  of  the 
prince  Camba.^  Magas  or  Saura  Brahmanas  first 
settled  in  CambaiDur.-^     \Ye   hnd   in   the   Varaha 

'  Many  portion  of  the  Bhavisya  Purana  are  no  doubt  of  recent 
composition  ;  but  tiie  work  as  a  whole  cannot  be  rejected  as  unauthentic. 
On  the  other  hand,  wc  are  inclined  to  hold  that  generally  speaking  it 
is  the  oldest  book  in  which  the  interpolators  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  make  elaborate  additi(jn  for  giving  them  an  authentic  character. 
The  Brahmaparvan  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Bhavisya  Purana 
is  evidently  very  old.  Even  sucli  an  ancient  book  as  Dliarniasutra  of 
A'pastamba  quotes  (;lokas  from  the  Bhavisya  Purana.  The  Naradiya 
Parana  (Chap.  100)  gives  a  synopsis  of  this  Brahmaparvan  and  the 
Varaha  Purana  makes  on  important  refei'ence  to  this  portion  of  the 
Bhavisya  Purana,  while  dealing  with  tlic  Sun-god  and  his  worshipper. 
(Chap.  177).  The  great  astronomer  Vanlha  Mihir  quotes  a  passage  (lH8,(i) 
from  it  in  his  Brihat  Samhita  (()0,lt»).  In  this  passage  there  is  a  men- 
tion of  the  following  religious  sects  which  llourisheil  in  ancient  India  : — 
Bhagavatas,  Magas  or  Sauras,  ash-besmcared  Caivas,  Matrilca  worshippers, 
white-clothed  Jainas  and  the  red-clothed  Buddhist  Cramanas.  Under 
the  circumstances  we  suppose  that  the  Bhavisya  Purana  was  compiled 
not  later  than  tlie  2nd  century  B.  C.  For  particulars  see  "Banger  Jatiya 
Itihasa"  or  the  History  of  the  different  Sub-castes  of  Bengal,  Part  IV 
(Cakadvipi  Bruhmana  Vivaraua),  pp.  38-90. 

*  The  Chinese  Pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Yuan  Chuang)  saw  a  golden 
image  of  the  Sun  when  he  came  to  Mflla-Sambapura  or  Mullan.— fiV/e 
Journal  Asiatique  (Paris)  1881,  Tome  X,  p.  70. 
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Parana  and  Caniba  Parana  that  they  had  spread 
so  far  as  Mathara  and  even  to  Konarka  on  the 
Orissa  coast.  Magadha  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  these  Maga  Brahmanas. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Riyaza-s-Sahitin  : — "In  the 
time  of  Eai  Maharaj'  a  person  coming  from 
Persia    i)erverted    the    people   of   Hindastan   to 

San-worship In   the   time   of    Rai    Snraj    a 

Brahman,  coming  from  the  mountains  of  Jhar- 
khand  entered  his  service  and  tanght  the  Hindas 
idol-worship  and  preached  that  everyone  i)repar- 
ing  a  gold  or  silver  or  stone  image  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  should  devote  himself  to  its 
worship,  and  this  practice  became  more  common 
than  other  practices.  And  at  the  present  day  in 
the  religious  practice  of  Hindus  the  worship  of 
idols  and  of  the  Sun  and  of  Fire  is  very  common. 
Some  say  that  fire-worshi]3  was  introduced  by 
Ibrahim  Zardasht.''-'  ^  ••■■  After  this,  Shangaldip 
emerging  from  the  environs  of  Koch,  became 
victorious  over  Kidar  and  founded  the  city  of 
Gaur."'^ 

In  Ferishta,  the  following  accounts  of  Shangal 
appears  : — 

"Shangal  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Raja  Kidar  Brahman,  emerging  from  the  environs 
of  Kocii  won  a  victory  over  Kidar  and  founded 
the  city  of  Gaur.  Shangal  mobilized  a  force  of 
four  thousand  elephants,  one  lak  cavalry  and 
live  lak  infantry  and  stopped  paying  tribute  to 
Afrasiab,  the  king  of  Turan  or  Scythia.  Becoming 
enraged,  Afrasiab  deputed  his  Generalissimo  Piran 


S  ir  Aloxaiider  Cuiniiiighiim  writes  :— ''  The  81111  was  the  chief  deity  of 
Multaii,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  reign  of  Aurangzib,  by 
whose  orders  the  idol  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed," — Vide  Archaeo- 
logical Survey  Reports,  Vol.  II  j).  Ht, 

'  llai  Bahdi'ij  (Bharadvaja)  of  Ferishta. 

*  Riyaz,  translated  by  IMaulavi  Abdus  ^alarn.  ])\k  .*)3-,V1. 
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Visali   with   fifty   tliousand   cavalry   to   chastise 
ShaDgal."^ 

The  historians  of  Persia  say  that  Afrasiah, 
a  Scythian  king,  conquered  Persia,  killed  Xazar 
with  his  own  hand  and  reigned  there  for  about 
twelve  years  abont  seven  centnries  before  the 
Christian  era.'- 

The  acconnt  given  by  the  writers  of  Riyaz 
and  Ferishta,  leased,  as  it  is,  on  the  most  ancient 
materials,  cannot  l)e  lightly  treated.  From  the 
evidence  fonnd  in  the  passages  quoted  above, 
we  are  led  to  think  that  the  Scythian  rnle  existed 
in  Bengal  seven  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  We  infer  that  the  names  Sliangal  and 
Shangaldip  are  nothing  but  corrnptions  of  the 
Cakala  (^t^^)  and  Cakaladhipa  (liJi^i^rfTirTi),  /.  c, 
the  Scythians  and  the  kings  of  the  Scythians. 
These  names  do  not  refer  to  any  individual  persons. 
We  come  to  learn  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Darius  Idystaspes,  that  the  Scythians  had  ob- 
tained a  stronghold  in  the  Pan  jab  long  before  his 
time,  and  some  of  them  were  appointed  Satraps 
under  that  Persian  monarch.  It  appears  that  the 
Scythians  were  powerful  in  the  Panjab  six  or 
seven  centnries  before  Christ.  When  Alexander 
the  Great  came  to  this  countrj^,  he  fonnd 
them  predominant  everywhere  in  the  Panjab.^ 
Their  ascendency  spread  in  a  similar  way 
over  the  eastern  part  of  India  in  the  7th  or 
8th  century  before  Christ.  ]\Iany  are  of  opinion 
that   the   royal   family   of  Cakya-race    to   which 


'  Ferishta,  Vol.  II,  p.  223  quoted  by  JT.  Abdns  Snlam  in  his  Riyaz. 

•   Vide  Riyaz,  translated  by  Maulavi  Abdus  Salam.  (As.  Society  Edii.. 
54  note.) 

s   Vide  Cunninjriiam's  Archreolog-ieal  Survey  Report.    Vol,  IT,  pp.  fi-lO. 
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Gautama   Biuldlia   belonged  was  but  a  braucli  of 
the  Cakas  or  Scythians.^ 

Bharata  Mallika,  tlie  commentator  of  Aniara- 
kosa,  quotes  the  follo^viug  verse  about  the 
derivation  of  the  word  Cakya  : — 

"These  men  of  the  Iksaku  family  came  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  Cakyas  from  the  fact 
that  they  lived  under  the  cover  of  the  Caka  tree." 

We  meet  with  a  similar  passage  in  the 
Mahabharata : — 

(Bhisma  Parvan,  Ch.  II.) 

"In  that  island  (Scythia)  similar  size  to  that 
of  Jambudvipa,  there  is  a  tree  known  as  Caka, 
great  king  !  The  subjects  are  always  attached 
to  that  tree." 

From  the  above  quotation,  it  was  believed 
that  both  the  Caka  (Scythian)  and  Cakya  race 
originated  from  the  same  source. 

In  Ferishta,  we  find  mention  of  the  name  of 
Bai  Bahadaj  as  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  Gauda, 
and  infer  that  the  author  speaks  of  no  other  person 
than  Aijgirasa  Bharadvaja.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Maga-poet  Gaijgadhara  of  Bhara- 
dvaja clan,w^e  hnd  that  even  so  late  as  the  12th 
century  A.  D.  the  Angirasa  Bharadvajas  were  held 
in  great  respect  at  the  royal  court  of  Magadha.^ 

'  See  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  181)2,  part  I,  p.  143. 
2  Ephigraphia  ludicn,  Vol.  11,  p.  38:], 
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III  tlio  j\[udliya  Radlia  (Alodcni  Biirdwan)  where 
the  Radhi3^a  section  of  the  Aijgirasa  Bralimanas 
once  lived  in  hirge  numbers,  there  is  a  village 
called  Aijgirasi,  and  the  Aijgirasa  Brahmanas  of 
this  village  are  held  in  the  great  respect  among 
the  Cakadvipi  Acharyyas  of  Bengal.^  In  all 
likelihood  these  Brahmanas  extended  their  in- 
fluence in  Eastern  India  before  the  Sth  centuiy 
B.C.  After  them  another  branch  of  a  section  of 
the  Scythians,  locally  known  as  the  Kidars,  came 
and  established  their  influence  in  Eastern  India. 
In  the  7th  centuiy  B.C.  the  Scythian  king  of 
Persia  came  to  India  and  defeated  these  Kidars. 
The  name  Kidar  bears  an  affinity  Avith  the  branch 
of  Scythians  and  suggests  a  connection  between 
the  two  people.-'  The  Kidar  Brahmanas  had 
established  their  rule  in  the  eastern  part  of  India 
more  than  2500  years  ago  and  Avere  defeated  by 
the  Scythian  Ksatriyas.'^  Taa^o  Sanskrit  Karikas 
in  verse  have  recently  been  recovered  from  these 
Aijgirasa  Brahmanas  of  Cakadvipa  belonging  to 
the  Radhiya  sub-section.  From  one  of  these  we 
learn  that  those  Brahmanas  Avho  claimed  their 
descent  from  the  Sun  came  to  live  at  Gauda  about 
3000  years  ago.  The  other  Karika  mentions 
that  another  branch  of  these  Brahmanas  came 
from  Madh3^a-de9a  or  Mid  India  and  settled  in 
Radha  more  than  tAvo  thousand  years  ago. 

In  all  probability  these  Aijgirasa  Bharadvaja 
Sjythic  Brahmanas  iii  Brahmanas  sought  refuge  in  the 
Mayurabhanja.  Jharkhand  or  jungle    tracts    of 

Mayurabhanja  AAdien  they  Avere  deprived  of  their 
kingdom   by   the   Kidars  who  had  entered  India 

'  Vide  Bangera  Jatiya  Itihasa,  Part  IA^  p.  Ill  /mtc 

*  See  Rapson's  Indian  Coins  (in  Gnuulriss  der  Indo-Arisclicn  Pliilo- 
logie,  Vol.  II,  p.  36.) 

'  For  Scythian  Ksatriyas,  see  J.  A.  S.  Bengal,  A^il.  LXXI,  part  I 
p.  112. 

B 
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tliroiigli  China.  Some  of  these  immigrants 
were  "invited  by  a  king  of  Gaiida  to  attend  his 
Court  where  they  introduced  image-worship  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  held  by  many  uow-a-days 
that  image-Avorship  was  introduced  by  these 
Scythians"  throughout  Asia  in  very  ancient  times. 
It  was  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jharkhand  that  idol- 
worship  was  first  brought  into  Eastern  India,  so 
when  speaking  of  the  Saura  influence  we  have 
at  the  very  outset  to  refer  to  Jharkhand  as  the 
place  which  played  an  important  part  in  its 
history. 

The  influence  of  the  Saura  Brahmanas  in 
Jharkhand  is  even  now  as  strong  as  ever. 
Though  no  longer  claiming  to  be  designated  as 
Cakadvipis  or  Scythians,  they  live  entirely 
separate  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  Indian 
Brahmana  population.  _  In  modern  times 
they  call  themselves  Aijgirasas,  and  worship 
the  Sun  under  the  name  of  Nrsimha  or  Raghu- 
natha.  They  live  in  various  parts  of  Mayurabhanja 
such  as  Kanthipur,  Baisiijga,  Mangovindapur, 
Daisara,  Kuchiakoil,  Ambikadipur,  Ichhapur 
Casan,  Damodarpur-Casan,  Gajari-Casan,  &c.^ 

'  I  have  heard  from  these  Augiraf?as  that  many  of  them  still  live 
in  the  villages  of  Alada  and  Makanda  in  the  Pargana  Kiindi,  in  Asimala 
Casan  in  the  Pargana  Soro  in  the  District  of  Balasor,  and  in  the 
village  Konarak  in  the  District  of  Pnri.  They  are  generally  known  as 
Atharvaredi  Bnlhmanas,  but  from  Bhavisya  Purana  wecan  see  that  the 
^Uigirasas  are  no  other  than  the  Magas  themselves  :— 

^th'tT^i  ^?it  t?i  ^iii'fmrq  ?^m:  ii 

Ui\  r^^T^f  ^  f^?i^if«^^H^^i  II 

^fr  ^%  ^Jii'TT'g  hO^t^  rf^\^T^:  \"  (v^T^^^:  ?» ^  ^:) 

Of  these  four  Vcdas  only  Angirasa  is  now-a-days  accepted  by  the 
Saura  Brfdimanas  and  their  daily  duties  are  perfoimed  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in   it.    For  this  reason  these  Brahmanas  are  known  as 
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These  Aijgi rasas  have  their  own  manners 
and  customs  wliich  distinguish  them  from  other 
Brahmanas.  Thongh  their  male  members  have 
lost  much  of  their  original  ruddiness  and  lustre 
owing  to  hard  labour  and  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  charming  and  attractive  beaut}^  of  their 
female  sex  recalls  the  good  looks,  bright  golden 
colour  and  simple  habits  of  the  Scythian  women 
of  Central  Asia. 

Tiieir  manners  and  customs  still  resemble 
those  of  the  primitive  Maga  Brahmanas  who 
worshipped  Mitra  or  tlie  Sun.^  From  very 
ancient  times  these  Scythian  Brahmanas  were 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  Astrology 
and  Medical  Science.  These  two  Sciences  still 
form  their  principal  professions.  Many  of 
the  Aijgirasas  are  reputed  to  _  be  good 
astrologers  and  x^hysicians.  It  is  said  of 
these  people  that  after  they  had  settled  in 
Jharkhanda  (modern  Mayurabhanja),  some  of 
them  migrated  to  Suryapur  in  the  district 
of  Balasor  and  others  to  Konaraka  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  thriving  village  Soro  in  Balasor 
District  w^as  formeidy  known  as  Saurapur  or 
Suryapur.     Evidence  is   not   wanting   to   prove 


Angirasas  and  their  Code  of  rituals  is  known  as  An.airasakalpa.  From 
Bhavisya  we  also  learn  that  iill  the  gooil  fruits  which  the  followers  of  Rik, 
Samaand  Yajus  derive  from  studying  tlieir  respective  Vedas,  arc  cnjo^'cd 
by  the  Atharvans  and  Atiiarvauuirasas  from  worshipping  the  Sun-god 
alone  : — 

"=fiT^^^  ^li^m^  ?1^H  51?iqivt  'g^^J 

(I'.havisya  Brahma,  Ch.  InC,  CI.  Id). 
'  A    full    description    of    tlic    Scythic  Brfdimanas   will   be   found   in 
the  4th  part  of  my  work  entitled  3.#^  oTInt?!  T^cl'?!^  or  a  History   of 
the   various  Subcastes  of  Bengal. 


xu 
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the  great  intluence  ouce  wielded  by  the  Saiira 
Brahmanas  in  the  village  of  Soro.  From  the 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  stone  pedestal  of  the 
Saptakumarika  discovered  in  the  village  Ghora- 
Shahi  near  Soro,  we  lind  that  even  in  the  15th 
century  A.  D.  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  Sim 
and  that  Sun-worship  existed  in  that  part  of  the 
country  even  to  that  late  period.^  The  Aijgirasa 
Brahmanas  are  the  priests  of  the  temple  of 
Konarak  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  which  has  a 
world-wide  celebrity  on  account  of  its  archi- 
tectural excellence.  The  famous  temple  of 
Konarak  was  built  in  the  12th  century  A.  D. 
The  place  had  long  before  that  time  become  well- 
known  as  a  chief  centre  of  the  Sauras.  The 
Saura  Brahmanas  of  this  place  are  spoken  of 
very  highly  even  in  the  ancient  books,  the  Brahma 
and  the  Camba  Puranas. 

The  Aijgirasas  of  Mayurabhailja  secretly 
observe  the  original  customs  of  the  Sauras  even 
up  to  the  i)resent  day.  Reading  the  Vedas 
(sacred  books)  after  investiture  with  the  sacred 
thread,   marriage   after   the   study   of  Vedas,  or 


>  This- statue  (i Fig.  :^  )  was  fouud  in  a  tanl^  in  the  village  of  Ghora 
Shahi  within  tlie  Zamindari  ot  Raja  Bahadur  Baikuntha  Nath  Ue  of 
Balasor,  It  was  rcinoved  to  Balasor  by  the  Raja  Bahadur  and  preserved 
in  his  own'  palace-garden.  Ancient  Uriya  inscriptions  are  engraved 
upon  it.  The  tirst  line  isillegiMc.  From  the  second  line  the  inscription 
is  legible,  though  all  the  letters  on  both  sides  cannot  be  read.  It 
runs  thus  :— 

Line  2.         ...     ^^t  g^T^  ^5^5^^1f '    ^t^lt    »11^ir^<1     TT^^^^ 

L.     4.      ...    qi   gt«5T5l  5Tfl^  «^'\^i€i  g^l<t  ^?;    ?i  t  «T 
L.     0.      ...    ^  ^^ 
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keepiug  the  avijanga  (Aiwyaoiiliaiiem  in  the  Zend 
Av^esta)  or  the  sacred  thread  on  the  body  always, 
trl-savanam,  worshipping  the  Sun  live  times 
during  the  day  and  night,  refraining  from  abusing 
Devas,  Brahmanas  and  Vedas,  setting  np  and 
reverencing  images  of  all  gods  as  different  forms 
of  the  Snn-god  and  refraining  from  taking  food 
in  a  Cudra's  honse — these  _  are  their  Gastric 
ordinances  to  which  each  Aijgirasa  has  to  con- 
form/ It  is  remarkable  that  these  very  customs 
existed  among  the  ancient  fire-worshippers  who 
followed  the  doctrines  of  Zarathustra.  The  only 
difference  between  them  and  the  Magas  of  India 
was  that  the  former  were  Aliura  {Aaiira)- 
icor shippers  and  the  latter  Deva-KorsJuppers? 
Other  observances  followed  by  these  Brahmanas 
are  described  in  the  Aijgirasa  Kalpa  and  the 
Bhavisya  Brahmaparvan.  These  very  customs 
are  also  found  described  in  the  Avesta,  the 
ancient  scripture  of  the  Persian  Magas.^  On 
account  of  their  peculiar  cnstoms  these  Brah- 
manas have  remained  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  Indian  Brahmana  com- 
munity  from   the   very    earliest   times.      Other 


T  g^lti  ni  Hear  3j,?«?  ^i^^tiist  i" 

niiavisya  nrahiiKi  I'm  van,  Ch.  117. 
Hang's  Essays  on  tlic  I'arsis.  pp.  281-7. 
Sec  Baugcra  Jfitiya  Itihasa.  Vol.  11,  i't.  IV.  [)p.  :55-3(!, 
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Bralimanas  would  not  even  partake  of  food 
prepared  by  them/ 

That  image-worship  was  first  introduced  by 
these  Maga  Brahmanas  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  tliese  men  who  had  the  full  control  at  the 
making  of  images  in  olden  times.  Even  now 
in  backward  i^arts  of  Bengal  their  descendants 
give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  colouring, — • 
a  function  which  the  image-makers  religiously 
reserve  for  them.  It  is  also  these  Brahmanas 
who  do  the  i^aintings  on  the  background.  These 
duties  which  devolve  upon  them  as  a  piece  of 
religious  work  indicate  their  early  connection 
with  image-worship. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  Mazdaism 
and  the  Mitra  or  Sun-worship.  It  would, 
however,  be  incorrect  to  infer  from  this  that 
the  latter  was  derived  from  the  former.  It  is 
admitted  by  oriental  scholars  that  the  Mitra- 
cult  was  prevalent  in  Central  Asia  (or  Caka- 
Dvipa)  long  before  Mazdaism  was  promulgated. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  i\Iazdaism  was  derived  from  the  ]\litra-cult. 
In  his  translation  of  the  Gatha  i^ortiou  of  the 
Zend  Avesta,  Mr.  Mill  writes  : — 

"  As  the  Mithra-worship  undoubtedly  existed 
previously  to  the  Gdtliic  period  and  fell  into 
neglect  at  the  Gdtliic  period,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  greatly  later  inscriptions  represent 
]\laz da-worship  as  it  existed  among  the  ancestors 
of  Zarathustrians  in  a  pre-Gathic  age  or  even 
Vedic  age."' 


Bliavisya  lUrilmmp.  Cli.  117. 
"Brahmanas   sshovild    never  take  the  food  of  those  whu  are  known 
Bhojakas,  antl  who  worship  the  .Sun,  the  god  of  gods."' 

»  Max  Muller^  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  x.\.\. 


Suryya-deva  from  Aijodhya. 
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Traces  of  the  aucient  Mitra-cult  are  still  to 
be  found  at  Ayodliya,  Puranagao.  Kaiiisalii,  and 
Domagandara  in  Nilgiri  State  (MayiiraLhanja 
border)  and  also  at  Adipiir  and  Kicliiug  in  the 
PancLpir  Subdivision  of  Mayiirablianja  State. 
Among  the  statues  discovered  in  the  ruins  of 
these  places,  are  figures  of  Mitra  in  two  different 
postures,  one  sitting  and  the  other  representing 
him  standing  on  seven  horses.  These  are  of 
great  interest  and  deserve  special  mention. 

The   following   description   of   the   Mitra   or     Mitra. 
Sun-god  is  given  in  the  work  called  Vi^vakarma 
Cilpa :  — 

"[His]  great  chariot  has  one  wheel  and  is 
drawn  by  seven  horses  ;  He  has  a  lotus  in  each 
of  his  hands,  wears  an  armour  and  has  a  shield 
over  his  breast,  has  beautiful  straight  hair,  is 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  light,  has  (good)  hair 
and  apparel,  is  decorated  with  gold  (ornaments) 
and  jewels,  has  on  his  right  side  the  figure  of 
Niksubha  and  on  the  left  that  of  his  Rajni 
(queen)  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  and  whose 
hair  and  necklace  are  bright.  His  chariot  men- 
tioned above  is  called  by  the  name  of  Makara- 
dhvaja.  He  wears  a  crown.  The  figure 
is  surrounded  by  a  halo.  Danda  (Yama)  is 
represented  as  one-  faced  and  Skanda  as  having 
a  bright  conch-shell.  These  two  figures  with 
the  form  of  man  are  placed  in  front.  Yarcha 
on  a  lotus  is  i)laced  on  a  horse.  His  body 
is  represented  as  lustrous  and  he  is  the  one 
giver  of  light  to  all  the  worlds.  A  Surija- 
mandala  is  to  be  made  by  placing  nutmeg 
and  Vermillion.  He  (Mitra)  has  four  hands  or 
only  two  with  jewels  adorning  them.  In  both 
of  his  hands  there  are  lotuses.  He  is  seated 
on  a  chariot    drawn   by    horses   of    variegated; 
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colour.     liis  two  gate-lveepers  Danda  (Yama)  and 
Piijgala  (Agni)  Jiave  swords  in  their  Lands.'" 

The  statues  found  at  Aj'odhya  and  Pnranagao 
correspond  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the 
description  given  above.  This  statne  has  been 
found  broken  in  some  places  ;  of  the  other  figures 
mentioned  we  find  only  those  of  Danda 
Nayaka,  and  Piijgala  (the  two  attendants)  and 
the  charioteer.  (Fig.  2).  The  recently  discovered 
statue  at  Konarak  closely  follows  the  lines  of  the 
above  account.''^ 

According  to  the  Bhavisya  and  the  Camba 
Puranas,  the  Cakadvipi  Brahmanas  came  to  India 
with  the  object  of  worshipping  the  image  of 
Mitra. 


^  "qw^^  ^5^1^'  ^^T^fo  fl?i?:2>*T  \ 

i^^^w  ^f^^  ^^^  ^]f{  ^]'i\  T\^?nt\]  ii 
q^g^^??^«j  ?i*?:^5T  t^%  ii 

(Vi(;vakarnia  Cilpa  ]\IS.  ii.  30?/-:!k/.— Coniparo  also    Bhavisya   runuia, 
Brahmaparvan,  Ch.124-132,) 

»  Animal  Reports  of   llic  Aroha-ological  Survey   of  Jiidia   (1903-04), 
p.    438.  Plate  XXII.  ' 
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Tt  lias  alread}^  been  mGiitionod  that  the 
influence  of  tlie  Saura  Bra-lmianas  in  Jliarkhand 
or  Mayiirabhnnjii  dates  from  a  very  remote  period. 
The  resnlts  of  tlieir  past  achievements  are  now 
lying  deeply  buried  under  the  earth  in  the  midst 
of  forests  and  liills.  Besides  tlie  figures  of 
Mifra  found  at  Ayodhya,  Kanisahi,  .Doinngandara 
and  Kliiching  the  following  are  also  worthy  of 
note  : — 

(1)  The  representation  in  stone  of  a  Surj'a- 
mandala  found  in  the  temple  of  f\aldiarna  Vaidya- 
natha  at  Mantri,  ]\layurabhanja. 

(2)  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
the  village  of  Soro  (District  Balasor). 

(3)  The  figures  of  different  goddesses  locally 
called  Satabahini  or  seven  sisters  (Saptamatrikas) 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  village.  Now 
preserved  at  the  Balasor  Bajabati.      (Fig.  3). 

The  Sanra  Brahmanns  also  worshipped  the 
images  of  Brahma,  Visnu,  Mahe9vara,  the 
Matrikas,  and  of  Niksubha  and  Rajni,  the  consorts 
of  Surya,  the  two  A9vinas,  Agni  (Piijgala)  and 
Dandanayaka  (Yama)  attendants  on  Surya,  Maha- 
9veta,  Skanda,  Vinayaka  and  Kuvera.  Thus 
we  find  it  enjoined  in  the  Bhavisya  Brahma- 
parvan^  that  the  temple  of  the  Sun-god  should 
also  have  a  place  reserved  in  it  for  the  images  of 
these  gods  and  goddesses. 


r^wHi  ^r^w  ^\^i'  m^  Ti'at  ti^'^fnt!!  II  v>'» 
C 


Agni, 
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We  also  find  in  the  Lalita-Vistara  that  the 
figures  of  Civa,  Skanda,  Narayana,  Kuvera, 
Chandra,  Surya,  Vai^ravana,  Cakra,  Brahma  and 
the  Lokapalas  were  shown  to  the  infant  Sid- 
dbartha.^  Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
worship  of  these  gods  in  the  form  of  images 
existed  in  India  before  the  time  of  the  Buddha. 
It  devolved  upon  the  Cakadvipi  Brahmanas  to 
perform  the  worship  of  all  such  images.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  they  have  all  along  been 
looked  down  upon  as  ''  Devala  "  Brahmanas.^  In 
times  gone  by  these  Brahmanas  were  considered 
to  be  the  only  persons  entitled  to  conduct  the 
worship  of  the  figures  of  Surya.'^ 

Though  the  most  ancient  scriptures  of  the 
Hindus  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Indo-Aryans  had 
been  worshipping  Agni  ( fire )  from  a  remote 
period  of  histor}^,  yet  it  is   nowhere   recorded  in 

^^X^a  gji^^  x^^\  ^  ftTiq^:  II  ys 
^^  m  r^g^r  ^T^r  f?=^  ^^i  g-fi???:  i 

f"  »1'^%S^J'?T'U^"  ■^T^  «sjiT:fgsici:  li"    s^a, 

Bhavisya  Biahmap,     Chap.  130. 

h^]'.  ««?:  ^^'.  ^i^.»fl  ^^iq  €ir>^^T^^  ^?i?^^41  f^qtlf^  i" 
Lalita-Yislara  (Sec.  38),  p.  137. 
*  Vide  Bribaddbarmapurana,  Uttarakhauda.,  Cbap.  9. 

^     "^T^^\  »ft5?^T:  ^^'  JTi'g  Um<i^  ^q  i" 

Bbarisya  BramaparTan,  Cb,  117. 
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them  that  Agui  was  worshiiDped  in  the  form  o£ 
any  image.  Such  worshii^  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  Maga  Brahmanas.  We  learn  from 
the  Bhavisya  Pnahmaparvan,  the  chief  authority 
of  the  Cakadvipis,  that  images  of  Agni  used  to 
be  set  up  in  the  temples  of  Surya.  The  Sauras 
believed  Agni  not  only  to  be  an  attendant  on 
Surya,  but  also  as  the  recorder  of  the  good  and 
evil  acts  of  men,'  Images  of  Agni  have  been 
found  at  Ayodhya  and  Doma-gandara  in  Xilgiri. 
The  following  descriptions  of  Agui  are  given  in 
Vi9vakarma-9ilpa  (chap.  7)  :  — 

"He  has  a  flag  in  his  hand  ;  he  is  very  power- 
ful ;  his  eyes  are  red  and  his  colour  is  that  of 
smoke.-  He  is  surrounded  by  flames,  is  bright 
and  has  a  halo  of  lustre.  He  is  riding  on  a 
sheep,  is  placed  in  a  Ivunda  and  is  surround- 
ed by  Yogapatta.  On  his  right  side  there  is 
Svaha.  He  wears  ear-rings  made  of  jewels,  he 
is  beneficent  in  all  j^ajnas  (sacrifices),  is  holy  and 
is  decorated  with  ornaments  of  a  grey  colour." 

The  above  description  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  image  found  at  Doma-gandara  (Fig.  4). 

Like  Agui  Yama^  is  also  regarded  as  an  atten-      vama. 
dant  on  Surya.     Both  the  Vedic  and   the  Avestic 

%i^?r^<!iqi't'  g  fqi'^^i?!  ^  Tmf^:  ii ' 

•  "Agni,  who  writes  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  men,  stands  on  tbo 
right  side  (of  Suiya)  and  is  called  Pingala  on  account  of  his  colour." 
(Bhavishya  Brahmaparvan,  Chap.  124), 

"srsi^€r  iT^i^t^  m^\'^^  ^^\nv\:  i 
^6ji^?'^  Ui!?^  ?ft»iqf  1  f  fstii^  I 

^f^'i^  f^?{  ^1^1  ^^f 'H^^lfUclT^  I 

^^uiiff  ft  H^^f  fqir»Tqiiwfqci?^  ii" 

•  Yima  Khshalta  of  Zend  Avesta,— See  ffaug's  Ptir.iis,  p.  277. 
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Aiyans  used  to  worship  liim.  He  is  known  in 
tlie  Puianas  as  the  son  of  Surya  and  is 
worshipped  with  Indra  and  other  Lokapalas.  The 
following  description  of  Yania  is  given  in 
Vi^vaharma-fjilpa  :— 

"lie  has  a  club  and  a  pa^a  in  his  hands  ;  his 
eyes  are  like  a  bright  hre  ;  he  is  seated  on  a  large 
l)uffalo  ;  his  colour  is  like  that  of  dark-blue  colly- 
rium.  On  his  two  sides  there  are  figures  of 
youthful  persons  who  resemble  him,  whose  chests 
are  well-developed,  who  are  heavenly,  and  who 
are  strongly  built.  He  stands  at  the  door,  he 
seems  to  be  angry  and  is  dreadful  to  the  whole 
creation,  having  blue  eyes.  On  his  left  and 
right  sides  there  are  the  goddesses  Mara  and 
Dhara  who  represent  Dharma  (virtue)  and 
Adharina  (vice).  He  is  the  controller  of  rulers 
and  his  emblem  is  buffalo."^ 

An  image  of  Yamaraja  found  in  Balasor 
tallies  with  the  above  description.  (Fig.  5). 

Among   the    Sauras,  Skauda   was   known   as 
Skanda.      ^^^    ^|     ^^^    attendants    of    Surya    and    called 
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"Srosb."'     lu  the  Zeiul  Avesta  lie    is    kuowu  as 
"  Sraoshavareza""'   or  simply  "Srosli". 

lie  is  (leseiibed  iii  the  Avesta  as  holding  a 
sword.  The  following  is  the  descrix^tioii  ol  liim 
iu  the  Bhavishya  Brahmaparvan  :— 

"^5?:     fRR^ti:     3?^^T    afif#H^  I  "     («l^:^|^«i) 

"Skauda  has  the  form  of  a  prince,  holds  a 
yakti  in  his  liaiid  and  his  emblem  is  peacock.  " 

The  worship  of  Skanda  or  Kartikeya  is  to  be 
traced  from  an  ancient  time  in  India.  Mention  is 
made,  in  the  Lalita-Vistara,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  fignre  of  Skauda.  His  worshippers  went  by 
the  name  of  Kaumara  or  Skanda.  Temi)les  dedi- 
cated to  him  existed  in  various  parts  of  India. 
King  Jayaditya  of  Kashmir  saw"  a  very  large 
temple  of  Kartikeya  at  Paundravardhana  in  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.''  Kartikeya 
is  represented  as  having  either  two,  four  or  six 
arms.  In  modern  figures  he  is  represented  as 
riding  on  a  peacock,  but  in  very  ancient  times  he 
was  shown  astride  a  cock.  Ver^^  old  image  of 
the  latter  tvpe  has  been  discovered  at  Dhudhua. 
(Fig.  G). 

fl^im  ^  ^lf^iiiq'5  '1T»3T  tra  \^c{  mr\:  II 

^^  H^'^  W  eft  >^ig?a«  ^  Rsiq\  W  ?i:  | 

ai^cflfa  ?:^^«Tf!  q'Jitqi?!.  ^1q  ^^^  ll" 

"As  he  shines  as  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Devas,  he  is 
known  as  Kartikeya.  The  root  sru  is  used  in  the  sense  of  going  ;  to 
this  is  added  the  suffix  sa.  As  he  goes  fast,  he  is  known  by  the  name 
Srom."     (Bhavisya  Brahamaparvan,  Ch.  124,  gi.  24). 

*  "  In  the  Sraoshavareza,  who  represents  the  angel  Srosh  ;  holds  in 
his  hand  a  wooden  sword  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits."  (Haug's  Parsis, 
p.  280). 

*  Rajatarangini,  Chap.  4. 
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Subrah-  Statues  of  Subralimanya  having  as  his  emblem 

manya.  either   a  peacock  or  a  cock,  are  found  in  various 

parts  of  Orissa.  These  are  known  by  the  people 
as  images  of  Kartikeya  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  Subralimanya  is  found  in  the  Saradatilaka 
Tantra  :— 

"  We  adore  Subralimanya,  whose  colour  is  red 
like  vermilion,  whose  face  is  beautiful  as  a  moon, 
who  is  decorated  with  Keijnra,  necklace  and 
other  ornaments,  who  offers  (to  devotees)  the 
happiness  of  heaven,  who  holds  in  his  three 
hands  a  lotus,  a  Qakti  and  a  cock  respectively 
and  gives  abhaya  (protection  from  fear)  with  his 
fourth  hand,  whose  body  is  painted  with  red 
colour,  who  wears  a  red  cloth  and  who  is  about  to 
destroy  all  objects  of  fear  for  those  who  bow 
down  to  him."^ 

An  image  of  Subrahmanya  of  the  above  type 
has  been  found  at  Maninage9vara.    (Fig.  7). 

We  find  in  the  Bhavisya  Purana  that  Vinayaka 
used  to  be  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Surya. 
Hence  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the 
worship  of  Vinayaka  in  the  form  of  an  image 
was  also  prevalent  among  the  Saura  Magas  in 
very  ancient  times  and  afterwards  adopted  by 
the  Hindus  and  Mahayana  Buddhists  alike.  In 
Nepal,  Buddhists  as  well  as  Hindus,  even 
at  the  present  day,  invoke  the  god  Vinayaka  at 
the  commencement  of  all  work  in  order  to  attain 


Qanesa. 
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success.  lu  the  temples  in  Nepal,  whether  Bud- 
dhist or  Hindu,  in  China,  Japan,  Mongolia 
and  even  in  the  Indian  Archipelagos,  we 
find  the  figure  of  Gane9a  or  Biuayaka.  In 
Buddhist  scriptures  he  is  known  by  name 
"Vinayaka'*,  so  also  in  Japan  "Binayakia."'  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  when 
this  cult  was  introduced.  We  think  it  must  have 
existed  before  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  On  the  north 
of  the  famous  temple  of  Pa9upatinatha  in  Nepal 
there  stands  a  very  aucient  one  of  Gane^a, 
"which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  third 
century  B.  0.  by  CharumatI,  a  daughter  of 
A9oka."-  We  find  mention  of  fifty -four  types  of 
Gane9a  in  the  Puranas  and  Tantras.  Images  of 
various  types  of  Gane^a  are  also  found  in  Java." 
In  Mayurabhanja  and  adjacent  places,  various 
types  of  Ganega  have  been  found,  e.g.,  with  two, 
four,  six  and  eight  arms  and  so  on.  The  image 
of  GaneQa  at  Dhudhua  is  the  oldest  of  all. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  however,  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  it.  Some  of  the  images 
of  Gane9a  at  Khiching,  however,  possess  high 
artistic  merit.''  There  is  a  very  fine  one  of 
Gane9a  with  four  arms,  on  the  seaside  at  ^lani- 
nage9vara.  This  is  about  four  feet  in  height. 
(Fig.  8).  The  two  upper  arms  of  this  image  are 
broken.  He  holds  a  rosary  in  his  right  lower  hand 
and  an  Ai)ku9a  in  the  left,  and  is  represented  as 
standing  on  a  lotus.  To  his  right,  there  is  his 
consort,  with  a  mouse  below  her.  A  small  and 
beautiful  image  of  eight-armed  GancQa  has  been 
discovered    at     Kanisahi      and      Domagandara. 

'  Griinwedars  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  p.  183. 
»  Oldficld's  Nipal,  Yo\.  II,  p.  198. 
'  Raffles"  History  oi  Java,  Vol.  II. 

*    Vide  Mayurabhanja  Archseological  Survey,  Vul.  11  lor  a  description 
of  the  images  at  Kiching. 
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(Fig.  9):  The  images  of  Skanrla  and  Viiiayal<a, 
both  of  whom  are  regarded  as  sons  of  Civa,  sioniiy 
the  existence  of  two  sets  of  worshii)peis. 
Those  of  Skanda  were  against  the  worship  of 
Nagas,  and  the  peacock,  as  the  enemy  of  serpents, 
Avas  regarded  as  his  endjlem.  In  many  places, 
a  serpent  is  found  in  the  beak  of  tlie  peacock 
ridden  by  Skanda.  On  the  other  hand,  ^'inayaka 
is  represented  as  wearing  a  snake  as  a  sacred 
thread  and  decorated  with  serpents.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  worshippers  of  Yinayaka  were 
supporters  of  Naga  worship. 

The  following  instructions  for  I  )ln  ana  of  the 
fonr-handed  Gaueca  are  found  in  the  Mantra- 
mohodadhi,  (Chap.  2,  9I  92)  :— 

"I  adore  Gane^a,  who  holds  in  his  hands  a 
horn,  an  anku^a,  a  rosary,  and  a  paga  and  holds 
sweet-meats  on  the  tip  of  his  proboscis,  who  has 
with  him  his  consort,  who  is  decorated  with  gold 
ornaments  and  who  is  bright  as  the  rising  sun."^ 

It  has  already  been  said  that  foimerly  the 
figure  of  Brahma  used  to  be  enshrined  in  the 
temple  dedicated  to  Mitia.  Wo  discovered  a 
small  statue  of  Brahma  at  Ayodhya  in  the  place 
Avhere  the  Mitra  was  found.  The  measurement 
of  the  figure  is  9.y'xG".  We  find  the  following- 
description  in  the  Kalika  I'uiana  (Chap.  82) — 

"Brahma  had  four  faces  and  has  got  four 
hands  ;  holds  Kaiimnclahi  in  one  of  them.  He 
sits  sometime  on  red  lotus  and  sometime  on  swan. 
His    body   is   of  high    stature  and  of  bright  red 
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complexion.  He  has  got  a  Kamandaln  in  liis 
left  band  and  a  sacrificial  pot  in  the  right,  has 
also  got  a  rosaiy  in  the  right  lower  and  a  saci-i- 
iicial  pot  in  the  left  lower  hand.  On  the  left 
side,  he  has  a  vessel  for  offerings,  and  Vcdas  in 
front.  He  has  also  Saras vati  on  the  right  and 
Savitri  on  the  left."^ 

This  description  corresponds  to  some  extent 
with  the  small  image  fonnd  at  Aj^odhya.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  fignre  has  become  effaced 
and  disfigured,  of  the  four  faces,  only  one  being- 
distinct.  The  npper  left  hand  and  the  faces 
on  the  other  sides  are  entirely  broken.  The 
figure  stands  on  a  red  lotns,  to  the  right  of 
which  are  two  swans.  iJiit  here  one  niis^^.es  the 
figures  of  Sarasvati,  Savitri,  and  the  four  Vedas 
and  vessels  mentioned  above. 


CAIVA   INFLUENCE. 


Evidences  of  Caiva  influence  are  to  be  seen 
ill  many  i)^^ces  of  Mayurabhaiija.  It  is  very 
difficult  to   ascertain   the   exact    time   when    the 
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Caiva  cult  was  first  introduced  here,  but  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  worship  of  Civa  in  the  form 
of  liijga  or  other  symbols  had  been  in  vogue  for 
a  very  long  while.  Many  are  of  opinion  that 
liijga  worship  had  existed  in  this  country  even 
before  the  Aijgirasa  Brahmanas  introduced  image 
worship.  But  we  think  that  the  worship  of  Civa 
in  the  form  of  Mahe9vara  is  more  ancient  than 
is  generally  believed. 

The  Rudra  form  of  Civa  was  worshipped 
even  in  Vedic  times,  but  we  find  that  in  the 
period  of  the  Eamaj^ana  and  Mahabharata  Civa- 
worsliip  was  already  an  established  fact  in  the 
couniry.  On  the  authority  of  the  Lalita-Vistara 
and  other  Buddhist  works  we  learn  that  Civa- 
worsliip  existed  in  India  even  before  Buddhist 
influence.  The  French  savant  Dr.  Eugene 
Burnouf  has  admitted  that  it  existed  in  India 
so  early  as  600  B.  C.^ 

In  the  Vedas  Rudradeva  is  recognised  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  Agni  (Fire).  Though  the 
Ancient  Aryans  of  India  were  worshippers  of 
Civa,  Visnu  and  other  gods,  and  composed 
hymns  in  their  praise,  no  evidence  has  up  to 
this  time  come  to  light  that  they  made  images 
of  those  deities  for  worship.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Brahmanas  and  the  Ksatriyas  of 
Cakadvipa  brought  with  them  this  form  of  image- 
worship  which  afterwards  became  common.  It 
appear  from  the  Brahma-parvan  of  the  Bhavisya 
purana  that  ludra,  Dbatri,  Parjanya,  Pusan, 
Tvastr,  Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Vivasvat,  Am9u, 
Varuna  and  Mitra  were  recognised  by  the 
Mitra-worshipper  as  the  several  forms  of  Surya 
(Sun),  and  probably   through   their   efforts   the 

♦   Jntrodvdloyi  a   VInstotrc  (In   Buddhismc   indioi,   par  E.  Burnouf, 
pp.  131-132. 


Hara-Ganri  from   Kvi^dri. 
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image   worship   of  these   gods   was  imported  to 
India  from  Central  Asia. 

The  worship  of  these  twelve  deities  has  been 
in  vogue  from  a  very  remote  period  of  history. 
Several  mantras  of  the  Rigveda  are  offered  in 
their  honour.  The  following  lines  about  these 
twelve  occur  in  the  Bhavisya  Brahmaparvan : — 
"rPSi  ITT  injw  ^f^^ri  Vi  <M  Ml^f^^  I 

fercn  HT  ^^rnm  ^j^m^r^ifwfh  ii 
ferm  n^nrfk^  m  fcivrr^  ws^  u^t:  ii 

f^lTT  fTST  HT  f;%'':  TT^  1%  fsPff  HT  I 

ip?f -f  g  fercTr  ^r  ar  itstt  xfmjfk  WTrT  ii 

g^T^fn^  ^  f^f!T«fr^5  ^  ^  felrTT  II 
Vft  Wf¥^    ITT  crer  ^^^wfcT  "^  fa^rTT  | 
H^TH^TTUr^*  ^T  5^Y^^fTT  ^^T  II 
WTHt  TTt  ^lllft  ^frrVl^^r  WT  ^rT  ^^T  I 

^^  argfezTrTT  wr  f  ^wtut^  ^  vttth  ii 
^^  ^r^  trr  wfrf  fe^^rf^ln  ^%rTT  i 
sg^  ar^femi  ^  H"  xi^^i^'  wftlr^irTW^  ii 

gk^T^f^zTHT  ^T  5  ^THniTirfn  #  ^mti,  ii 
^^^  irt  Tsr^  H^  faw  fTf!Tf*n?tiTt  I 
HT^^gffT  ^  f'Tcq"*  ^gTTtrrfti^^rFai^fi'  ii 

W%*F^^iT^5?t  ITT  Tt  WT'ft^^'Iff^f^HT  I 

^tgTIT^fT  ^T  f  cl,^'  -^mfg  W^rjlf^TrU  II 

Wlrf  tjt  ^TTsft  WTTt^rrilrft  ftjHHpslHI   I 

^^RT  m  f^T'^  ferHT  'gi^HfrnrT^  Ii"    (^  8  ^TOH^) 
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Bhaga  is  one  of  the  twelve.  His  other  name 
is  Civa.  From  a  study  of  Bhavisya  Purana  and 
Zeiid  Avesta  of  the  fire-worslnppers  we  learn 
that  the  Magas  or  Saiiras  at  a  very  early  period 
worshipped  them  as  gods  or  angels/ 

It  seems  very  probable  that  in  the  hilly  tracts 
of  Mayurabhanja  Civa  worship  was  introduced 
in  very  ancient  times.  Among  the  rnins  of 
Koisarigada  an  antique  figure  of  Hara-Ganri 
has  been  discovered.  In  the  Sanskrit  drama 
]\Ircchakati  (Toy-cart)  by  Cudraha  which 
belonged  "  to  the  first  century  A.  D.  Civa  is 
described  as  follows  : — 

( «f^^fe^  ^\^  I ) 

"Let  the  neck  of  Xilakantha  (the  blue-throated) 
which    has   the   hue   of    dark-blue    clouds,    and 
entwining  which  shines  forth  arm   of  Gauri   like 
a  streak  of  lightening,  protect  you." 
Hara-Gauri.  The   figure   of  Civa-Gauri  discovered  among 

the  ruins  of  Koisarigada  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  above  description  of  the  Mrcchakati  (Fig.  11). 

Beside  each  shoulder  of  the  aforesaid  image 
of  Hara-Gauri,  is  a  small  figure  of  a  Centaur 
wearing  a  turban.  These  Centaurs  have  Scythian 
features.  Dr.  Grunwedel  is  of  opinion  that  these 
figures  have  been  introduced  into  India  from 
Western  Asia.  In  all  possibility  they  were 
brought  by  the  Scythians.  According  to  Grecian 
Mythology  "the  centaurs  formed  part  of  the 
retinue  of  Bacchus.""^  Here  too  we  find  the  figure, 
of  a  centaur  by  the  side  of  Bhagavat. 

'     Haug's  Parxis,  p.  273-27r,. 

•  Encyclopiedia  I'.iitaiiiiira.  Vol.  V,  p.  IMO  (Htli  Edition). 
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Tlio  following  description,  which  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  above  image,  is  fonnd  in  the 
Saradktilaka  Tautra  (Chap.  IS)  :— 

CS  A        A 

"I  adore  (Civa)  whose  complexion  is  like  the 
colour  of  Vandhuka  flower,  who  has  three  eyes, 
who  holds  a  crescent  of  the  moon  (on  his  fore- 
head), who  has  a  smiling  face,  who  holds  in  his 
hands  a  trident  and  a  skull  and  offers  boons  and 
protection  from  fear,  who  wears  a  beantifnl  neck- 
lace and  who  embraces  with  his  hand  the  body 
of  his  consort,  who  is  seated  on  his  left  thigh, 
holds  in  her  hand  a  beautiful  red  lotus  and  is 
decorated  with  ornament  made  of  jewels." 

Civa  is  generally  depicted  as  being  white, 
whereas  the  above  description  of  the  idol  is  ver- 
milion, the  colour  of  the  Vandlmlia  flower,  and 
thus  resembles  the  image  of  the  Sun-god  having 
the  hue  of  Java  (the  China  rose).  In  all  likeli- 
hood  it   is   an  image  of  Bliaga,  a  form  of  Civa, 


«  The  Nibandha  Tantra  gives  the  following  description  of  Hara- 
Parvati  : — 

w^?it(?«1ai*  fgicTg^i^*!^"  f?^^^Ti=^liTJ^  I 

"I  salute  Iga  (Civa)  whose  colour  is  that  of  vermilion,  who  wears  a 
crown  of  jewels  with  a  beautiful  moon  (on  the  head)  who  has  shining  eyes 
on  the  forehead,  who  has  a  smiling  lotus-like  face,  who  wears  bright 
ornament,  who  has  placed  the  palm  of  his  hand  on  tlic  tip  of  the  high 
and  round  breast  of  his  consort,  who  has  placed  lier  hand  on  his  left 
thigh  and  holds  a  red  lotus  (in  the  other),  and  who  holds  in  his  hands 
a  trident  and  a  Tanka." 
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which  is  one  of  the  twelve  Adityas  worshipped 
by  the  Sanras.  From  Arrian  we  learn  that  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  was  much  in  vogue  ^  in  the 
Punjab  at  the  time  when  Alexander  invaded 
India.  So  the  Indian  "Bacchus"  would  seem  to 
be  identical  with  "Bhaga."  According  to  Arrian, 
Bacchus  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Thriam- 
bos/  who  is  no  other  than  the  Tryambaka  (gT«^) 
of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas.  We  find  in  Lalita- 
Vistara  and  also  in  the  accounts  given  by  one  of 
the  Chinese  travellers,  that  the  Cakyas  of  the 
Kapilavastu  were  worshippers  of  Civa.  In  the 
latter  account  we  find  the_fo]lowing  : — "Outside 
this  gate,  w^as  a  temple  of  l9varadeva  containing 
a  stone  image  of  the  God  in  the  attitude  of 
rising  and  bowing.  This  was  the  temple  into 
which  the  infant  prince  (the  P'usa),  on  the  way 
from  the  place  of  his  birth  to  the  palace,  was 
carried  by  command  of  the  king  his  father,  (who 
was  present  with  the  party)  to  be  presented  to 
the  god  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Cakyas."^ 

The  image  of  Bhagavat  at  Koisari-gada  is 
about4Vx4'. 

There  is  another  four-armed  image  near  the 
one  mentioned  above,  the  workmanship  of  w^hich 
is  of  the  average  standard.  This  image  has  in 
the  right  upper  hand  a  small  drum  (damaru),  in 
the  right  lower  hand  a  bowl  and  in  the  left  upper 
hand  a  rosary  of  Aksa.  The  left  low^er  arm  is 
broken.  On  either  side  of  the  image  is  an 
associate,  one  holding  a  trident  and  the  other 
with  a  uplifted  hand.  Near  its  feet  is  a  vulture 
(ClJakuni)  on  the  right,  and  a  monkey-faced  figure 

•  M'Crindle's  Arrian,  p.  179. 

»  Walters  :   On    Yuan    Chvanrf,   Vol.  II,    p.    13.  Of.   Lalita-Vistara 
(As.  Soc.  Edn.),  p.    137. 


'^^mmm^ 

■whtm 

^9oi 

^  '  ■  .'Jim' ««" 

r-  if  "^,;^^^ 

Ajaikapada  ^/'o//*   Koi.<dri. 
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(Nandi)  standing  with  folded  hands  on  the 
left.  (Fig.  12).  Some  consider  this  image  to  be 
that  of  Matsya  Avatara,  while  others  think  it 
is  that  of  Ekapada  Bhairava.  But  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  either  of  them,  as  they  are  des- 
cribed in  the  Puranas  and  the  Tantras.  We  may 
take  it  to  be  only  another  form  of  Civa,  as  it  has 
a  damariL  and  a  rosary  of  aksas  in  its  hands. 

Ajaikapad  is  one  of  the  eleven  Riidras.    There     Ajaikapad. 
are   hymns   in  his  honour  in  the  Rig-veda.     The 
cehibrated     historian      Diodorus    Aviites  : — "The 
Sacte  originated  from  a  maiden  named  Ella,  born 
of   the    Earth.     The  portion  of  the  body   of  this 
maiden  from  the  waist  upwards  is  that  of  a  woman 
and  the  lower  part  is  that  of  a   snake.     Scythes 
was   born    of   this  maiden   and   Jupiter.'"     The  \ 
lower  part  of  the  image,   as   already   mentioned,  ' 
has  the  form  of   a    snake  and  we  believe  it  is  an 
image   of  Ajaikapad   conceived  after  the  form  of 
Ella,    the  mother  of  the  Cakas.     Ajaikapad  may 
be  considered  the  husband  of  Ella,  as  he  is  also 
known  in  the  Rig-veda  as  Dauspitar  (Jupiter).  It 
has  been  stated  above  that  the  Cakas  presented  the 
ancient  Vedic  gods  in  different  forms  of  the  Sun. 
Ajaikapad,  one  of  these  Vedic  gods,  must  there- 
fore, have  been  presented  in  such  a  form.     View- 
ing  it   in   this  light,   we  consider  the  image  just 
referred  to  to  be  an  embodiment   of  one   of  the 
solar   myths.     The   presentation   and  worship  of 
Ajaikapad  in  this  form  probably  occurred  during 
the   ascendancy   of  the  Cakas.     The  same  thing 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the    red,   four-armed 
image   of  19a   mentioned   above.     The  image  of 
Ajaikapad   appears   to   belong   to    the   Scythian 
period    of    architecture.      Over    its   head   is   a 


Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  11. 
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small  figure  of  Dliyani  BiuUlha,  which  forms 
part  of  its  coronet.  It  clearly  appears  from 
this  that  the  image  was  brought  and  worshipped 
by  the  Buddhists.  It  is  said  that  the  Mahayaua 
Buddhism  was  introduced  Avith  a  view  to  harmo- 
nise the  different  conflicting  sects  of  Caivaism, 
Caktaism  and  minor  sub-divisions  of  Buddhism, 
and  the  above  image  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  that  i)eriod  of  Indian  Historj^  which  marks 
the  introduction  of  the  Mahayana  faith  into  this 
country.  Images  of  Mahakala,  with  a  trident 
and  a  skull  in  his  hands  are,  up  to  this  day, 
worshiped  by  Hindus  and  Buddhists  alike  in 
Nepal.  He  is  known  amongst  the  Hindus  as 
Civa  and  amongst  the  Newari  Buddhists  as 
Vajrapaui,  the  son  of  Aksobhya  Buddba.  A 
small  hgure  of  Aksobhya  Buddba  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  coronet  o£  Mahakala.^  That  image  of 
Nepal  seems  to  be  only  another  form  of 
Ajaikapad  mentioned  above. 

Civa  in  the  form  of  Liijga  is  to  be  seen  all  over 
Mayurabhanja.  But  these  Liijga-forms  appear 
to  belong  to  a  later  age  than  the  four-armed 
images  of  Civa.  The  early  Bhanja  kings  are 
described  in  the  copper-plates  as  ]\Ialia9aiva  or 
"great  Caivas,"  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Liijga-worship  was  prevalent  at  the  time  of  iLeir 
ascendancy.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  period  when  Liijga-worship  was  hrst 
introduced  into  Mayurabhanja. 

Liijgas  do  not  seem  to  have  been  looked  upon 
with  reverence  by  the  ancient  Aryans  of  India  ; 
indeed  worshippers  of  Liijga  in  ancient  times  were 
ridiculed  as  "worshippers  of  the  phallus".  This 
is  clearly  seen  in  the  following  verses  in  the 
Uttara-khanda  of  Padma-purana  :— 

Dr,  Oldlield's  Mjial,  p.  285. 
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"He  is  not  to  be  worshipped  by  the  twice-born. 
The  food,  water,  leaves,  fruits  and  garhands 
offered  to  Civa  will  not  be  acceptable."^ 

The  feelings  which  inspired  the  Padnia  Pnrana 
in  taking  this  view  of  the  Liijga  worship  only  echo 
in  a  modiiied  form  the  hostile  sentiments  against 
the  Phallic-worshippers  expressed  by  Risis  of 
old  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rik-Veda.''^  The  line 
in  the  Brahma  Purana  "Rice,  leaves,  flowers, 
water  offered  to  Civa  are  not  to  be  accepted"^ 
also  breathes  the  same  adverse  feeling. 

In  all  the  Tantras,  however,  Liijga-worship  is 
enjoined  as  a  l)oiinden  duty  for  all  castes.  It 
appears  that  worship  of  Liijgas  was  introduced 
into  Indo-Aryan  Society  by  the  Tantrikas. 
The  Chinese  travellers  Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen- 
Tsiang  observed  Liijga-worship  in  India.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  it  was  adopted  by 
the  higher  classes  of  the  Hindus  long  before  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Kuting  or  Koti-liijga  in  I\Iayurabhanja  is  the 
centre  of  Liijga  worship.  This  place  is  includecl 
in  Pargana  Koisari.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  a  crore 
of  Liijgas  were  at  one  time  enshrined  here.  It  is 
perhaps  referred  to  as  Kotta9rama  in  the  copper- 
plate of  Rana-Bhanjadeva.  The  place  has,  for 
many  centuries  past,  been  deserted  and  overgrown 
with  jungle. 

Dhudhua  or  Prachi-tirtha  comes  next  in  im- 
portance. One  Svayambhu-liijga  stands  on  a  hill 
in  this  place.     The  Praci-tirtha  pours  its  waters 

»  See  Cabaakalpadruma  (Devanagari  Eda  )  Vol.  IV,  p.  218. 
«  Vide  Rik-Samhita  7,  21,  .">  ;  10,  99,  3. 

•  Vide  Brahma  Puraua  quoted  by  Raghuaaudaua  iu  his  Ahaika-tattva, 
p.  178. 
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on  the  head  of  this  Liijga  and  thence  flows 
towards  the  river  Gaijgahara.  There  is  another 
Liijga  lying  uucared  Jor  near  this  Tirtha.  The 
place  above  it  contains  nnmeroiis  objects  of  in- 
terest belonging  to  the  Caiva  period  more  than  a 
thousand  years  old.  It  is  expected  that  many 
snch  interesting  objects  will  be  exhnmed  if  places 
like  Kiitiijg  and  Dhudhna  be  properly  excavated. 
The  Jbade^vara  and  the  Nrsimhe9vara  of  Peda- 
gadi  and  the  Chandra<?ekhara  of  Khichiug^  are 
also  worth  mention.  These  are  considered  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  Civa  Liijgas  in  Mayurabhanja. 
The  old  temples  enshrining  them  are  now  in 
a  delapidated  condition.  The  Civa-liijga  most 
widely  known  amongst  the  Caivas  now-a-days 
is  that  of  Kakharna  Yaidyanatha  of  Maatri. 
This  temple  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,"  Thousands  of  pilgrims  flock 
here  from  distant  places  to  offer  worship  to  this 
Liijga  even  at  the  present  day. 

Images  of  Ksetrapala  are  almost  invariably 
^pa\&.^'  found  at  the  entrance  of  ancient  temples  con- 
secrated to  Civa  Liijgas.  There  is  a  grim 
image  of  Bhairava,  four  feet  in  height,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of 
ManinageQvara.  It  is  known  by  the  people  as 
Mahakala.  On  his  head  are  many  serpents 
entwined  like  braided  hair.  His  eyes  are 
like  large  balls.  All  his  teeth  are  exposed,  while 
a  snake  constitutes  his  sacred  thread.  He 
wears  a  garland  of  heads  dangling  down  to 
his  waist.  He  has  four  hands.  There  is  a 
rosary  of  akslias  in  his  right  upper  hand,  a 
skulfor  a  begging-bowl   in    his   left    upper,    and 


Kshetra- 


'  See  Archaeological  Survey  (.[  Mayuiablianja,  Vol.  11. 
•  For  })arliculurs  see  Report  on  JIautri. 


Mayurarkanja  Aroh.t^ological  Survey, 
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a  mace  in  his  loft  lower  hand.  He  holds  up 
his  right  lower  hand  in  the  attitude  of 
affording  protection.  (Fig.  13).  The  above 
description  corresponds  with  that  of  Ksetrapala 
in  the  Tantras.     Thus  : — 

^K^lfasf^,    ^o  q:  I 

"  I  salute  the  god  Ksetre9a  who  is  like  a  hill 
of  black  collyrium.  His  hairs  are  tawny  and  up- 
right. His  eyes  are  round  and  fierce.  He  holds 
a  mace  and  a  skull.  His  ornaments  consist  of 
snakes.  His  teeth  are  fierce.  His  body  is 
strange." 


SERPENT-WORSHIP. 

Serpent-worship  has  prevailed  in  ^fayura- 
bhanja  from  ancient  times.  This  cult  gained  a 
footing  here  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Nag-a 
dynasty,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Scythian  race.  These  Xagas 
spread  their  influence  not  only  over  India,  but 
at  one  time  over  the  whole  of  the  civilized 
world.  Alexander  the  Great  observed  Dragon- 
worship  and  the  influence  of  serpent-worshippers 
in  the  Punjab.^ 

Of  serpent-worship  we  have  seen  illustra- 
tions in  relief  on  the  eastern  gateway  of 
Sanchi.'^     Uruvilva     Ka9yapa,    before    he     was 


'  Cunningham's  Archseological  Survey  Report,  Vol.  II,  p.  9. 
*  Ferguson's  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  133. 
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initiated  by  Bnclclha,  was  held  in  high  reverence 
all  over  Magadha  as  an  apostle  of  serpent-wor- 
ship. In  the  ancient  reliefs  of  Sanchi  he  is  re- 
presented as  worshipping  serpents.'  In  Buddhist 
writings  he  is  thus  described  : — "Fire-worship- 
per, a  great  astrologer  and  fortune-teller,  he  had 
extraordinary  magical  powers."'  We  find  in 
this  description  characteristics  of  a  Maga  or 
Scythian  Brahmana. 

The  Naga  race  once  exerted  great  influence 
all  over  India,  the  traces  of  that  influence  are 
still  found  in  several  jDlaces.  Even  at  the  time  of 
the  23rd  Tirthaijkara  Par^vanatha  (8th  century 
B.  C.)  the  Kagas  dwelt  near  Mayurabhanja.^ 
They  were  very  powerful  until  the  time  of  the 
Gupta  emperors.  After  they  had  been  defeated 
by  the  Emperor  Samudra  Gupta,  they  continued 
to  wield  considerable  power  till  the  early  part 
of  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  NSga  family  of  Mayurabhanja  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Vairata  Bhujarjga  or  simply  the 
A^airata  or  Virata  family.  Evidences  of  serpent- 
worship  by  the  Vairata  dynasty  are  also  found  in 
many  places  of  Mayurabhanja  as  far  as  Eaibania 
in  the  district  of  Midnapur  on  the  north,  A^irata- 
gada  near  Khiching  on  the  south,  Koptipada 
and  Nilgiri  on  the  east  and  Sirsa  on  the  west. 
This  dynasty  flourished  in  Mayurabhanja  before 
the  Bhanja  Eajas  rose  to  power  there.  The 
Kaga  Kings  probably  took  refuge  in  the  hill 
tracts  of  Mayurabhanja  and  Chota-Nagpur  on 
being  driven  out  of  their  original  home  by  the 
Emperor  Harsavardhana.     Hence  it  appears  that 

'  Grunwedel's  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  p.  02. 
»  Watter's  On  Yuan  Chuang,  Vol.   II,  p.  133. 
•    See  Jaina  Influence. 
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tlio  power  of  tlie  Vairata  liajas  of  Mayuvabhanja 
dates  from  the  seventh  century  A.  D.  The  Pata- 
mundi  hill  near  Puradiha  is  known  as  the  original 
seat  of  the  Serpent-goddess,  who  was  the  tute- 
lary deity  of  the  Vairata  dynasty.  There  was 
near  this  hill  a  stone  image  of  the  goddess 
which  has  long  since  been  removed.  It  is 
now  preserved  in  the  house  of  the  Sarbarahkar 
of  the  Bhujaijga  dynasty  of  Koptipada  and  is 
worshipped  by  him.  The  image  of  Kinchaka 
Naga  carved  on  the  Patamundi  hill  is  another 
proof  of  serpent-worship  by  the  Vairata  Rajas. 
The  image  known,  by  the  name  of  Kincha- 
ke^vari,  or  KhichiijgeQvari,  now  situated  at 
Khiching  in  Panchpir  and  regarded  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  Bhanja  Rajas,  was  formerly 
worshipped  by  the  Vairata  Bhujaygas.^  The 
lower  half  of  the  image  of  the  goddess  Vairata- 
pata  Thakurani  at  Koptipada  and  Raibania  has 
the  form  of  a  serpent  Avhile  the  upper  half  of 
the  image  presents  a  human  form.  This  image 
appears  to  be  identical  with  that  of  Ella,  the 
mother  of  the  Scythians  which  was  worshipped 
in  Central  Asia,  as  described  by  Diodorus.  A  Nagamata. 
figure  has  been  discovered,  amongst  the  ruins 
of  Koisarigada,  which  appears  to  be  only  a 
different  form  of  this  goddess.  She  wears  a 
head-dress  of  serpent-hoods,  and  clasping  a  bowl 
in  both  hands,  presents  with  her  closed  eyes 
the  attitude  of  meditation.  (Fig.  14 A).  The 
goddess,  though  once  considered  the  chief  object 
of  worship  of  the  Bhujaijga  family,  is  now 
neglected  and  receives  worship  only  from  a  low- 
class  Dehuri  of  the  village.  It  is  known  by  the 
people  of  the  place  by  the  name  of  Kotasani. 
The  figure  was  probably   placed   in   the   fort   of 

'  See  Aichaological  Survey  of  Mayurabtianja,  Vol.  II. 
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this  place  and  \Yorshipped  at  the  time  of  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Vaiiata  djmasty,  deriving  pro- 
bably from  this  fact,  its  name  "  Kctavasiui  "  or 
"  Kotasani.  "  This  iignre  is  in  all  likelihood 
that  of  Manas  a,  the  chief  deity  of  the  serpent- 
worshippers.  The  following  descjiption  of  her 
is  found  in  the  Tantra  : — 

"Om !  I  salnte  the  goddess,  who  is  the 
mother  of  serpents,  has  a  face  like  a  moon,  is 
of  beautiful  complexion,  is  benign,  rides  on  a 
swan,  is  noble-minded,  wears  a  red  garment, 
always  bestows  all  things  (to  her  devotees),  has 
a  smiling  face,  has  her  body  decorated  with 
various  ornaments  of  gold,  jewel  and  naga-gems, 
has  with  (her)  eight  serpents,  has  got  two  high 
breasts,  is  a  yogini  and  is  beautiful.'" 

At  the  village  of  Tundara,  district  Balasor, 
situated  on  the  seaside  within  the  Zamindari  of 
the  Nilgiri  Raj,  another  ancient  image  of  a  Naga 
goddess  has  been  discovered.  This  goddess 
is  two-armed  and  seated  on  a  lotus ;  she  is 
adorned  with  various  ornaments  and  wears  on  her 
head  a  covering  of  hoods  of  seven  snakes.  On  her 
left  thigh  is  seated  an  infant  which  she  encircles 
with  her  left  arm,  while  in  her  right  hand  she 
holds  a  cobra.  (Fig.  15).  People  consider  this 
iasthi^'  goddess  to  be  Manasa  Devi.  But  in  our  humble 
opinion  it  is  a  figure  of  Skandasasthi,  thus 
described  in  the  Tantra  :— 


IS^l^Tg^lMT^fll^I^Hlt  9^^t  ^^fi^    I 

^Ti«t  ^f'^flT^l  ^t^i^rnui^it?!^^^^^ 
^^si  €T^»rT»iig^f  ^g»i^t  ^trn*ff  ^R^qi^  i" 
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**0m !  One  should  meditate  upon  Skanda- 
sastlii  as  having  two  arms,  of  young  age,  giving 
boons  and  encouragements,  having  a  white  com- 
plexion, a  great  goddess  decorated  with  various 
ornaments,  wearing  a  bright  garment,  having 
a  beautiful  son  on  her  left  thigh,  with  a  benign 
face,  everlasting,  mother  of  the  world,  giver 
of  happiness,  having  all  sorts  of  good  signs, 
(on  her  body)  having  well-developed  breasts,  and 
always  residing  on  the  Vindhya  hill."  ' 

The  Vairata  Rajas  perform  the  worship  of 
the  Nagamata  and  of  eight  Nagas  in  their  res- 
pective hearths.  This  form  of  worship)  of  the 
Nagamata  in  the  kitchen  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  In  all  probability  the  Naga  Dynasty 
(Napas  of  Diodorus)  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Scj'thian  race,  introduced  it  from  Central  Asia. 
We  also  learn  from  the  accounts  of  Herodotus 
that  the  goddess  of  the  hearth  was  a  principal 
object  of  worship  by  the  Scythians.  In  all  possi- 
bility she  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Naga-mata  by  the  Vairati  Dynasty  of  Mayura- 
blianja  and  the  same  goddess  is  worshipped  by 
the  Iliudus  of  Bengal  as  Manasa  every  year  in 
the  month  of  August  and  September  in  their 
kitchens.  This  form  of  worship  is  perhaps  a 
relic  of  the  great  influence  once  wielded  by  tlie 
Naga  Dynasty.  This  god  of  the  hearth  has  been 
called  Tabita  or    Tahiti    by    Herodotus.     In  the 
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Sarada-tilaka    Tantra   we    find     the    following 
description  of  the  goddess  Tvarita  : — ■ 

"  I  salute  goddess  Tvarita,  the  Kairati^  god- 
dess, who  is  black  in  complexion,  has  a  crest 
of  peacock  feather,  Avears  a  garment  of  leaves, 
has  a  garland  of  Gunja  {Ahrus  Precatorius)  on 
her  breast,  is  surrounded  by  the  eight  chief 
serpents,  is  decorated  with  large  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  a  girdle-cord,  and  jingling  anklets, 
gives  boons  and  encouragement  with  her  hands 
and  has  three  eyes.  "^ 

The  image  of  this  goddess  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  with  that  of  Kotasani  found  in 
Koisarigada.  The  goddess  Tavita  of  the  Scythians 
is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  w^orshipped  as 
Tvarita  by  the  Indian  Caktas  and  as  the  snake- 
goddess  Manasa  by  the  Nagas  or  the  serpent- 
worshippers. 


THE  VAISNAVA    INFLUENCE. 

Visnu  is  one  of  the  earliest  deities  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon,  but  in  those  parts  of  Mayura- 
bhanja  which  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting,    we   have    not   found    any   trace  of  the 

'  Kairata  means  a  particular   serpent,   but   the   Kairati   of  the    text 
here  very  likely  means  the  serpent-goddess. 
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17.      Laksiiiiuiirayana.  II).   Varalia  Avatara. 


18.     Garuda  J'roin  Kdnisahi. 
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iiillueiice  ol'  tlic  Wiisnava  cult.   Wu  have  bucii  i'roin 

passages  in  the  Uasikamaijgala   that   the   Bhanja 

Rajas    aud   the    people   ol"   Mayiirabhanja   were 

either  Caivas  oi-  Caktas  before  the   time   of  Raja 

Vaidyanath    IMiaiija    (1575_A.  D).     The  temples 

of  Buda  Jagannallia  at  Baripada  aud    of  Rasika- 

Raya   at    Havipur,    Ijuilt   by    Raja   Vaidyanatha 

Bhanja  are    the    earliest  indications  of  Vaisnava 

inflnenco   that   can    ho  foimd.     The  temples   of 

Radha-lMohana  and  LaksmI  Narayana  at  llaripur 

and  the  Caindicha  temple  at  A'rindavanapur  were 

erected     under    the    orders  of    Raja    Vikrama- 

ditya    Bhanja.     The  image   of  Vasudeva   found 

at  the  village  of  Badasai  adjacent  to  I\(j9ali    was 

also    constructed    under  the  orders  of  that  Raja. 

Although  the  image  is  small,    its  workmanship     vasudeva, 

is   of   no  mean    order.      It   corresponds   to  the 

form    of    Narayana    described   in   Saradatilaka. 

The    description  runs  thus : — "I   adore    thee,    0 

holder   of  the   universe,   who  has   the  colour  of 

the    rising    sun,    who    holds    in   his    hands   a 

conch-shell,  a   mace,   a   lotus   and   a   disc,   who 

has  on  his  sides  Indira  (Laksmi)   and  Vasumati, 

Avho  is  adorned  with  a  crown,  an  armlet  (aijgada), 

a   necklace    and    ear-rings,    who  is  clothed  with 

an    yellow    garment,     who    wears    the     bright 

diamond  Kaustubha   and  who  has  on  his  breast 

the  Crivatsa  mark.'" 

The  image  referred  to  above  has  on  its  left 
side  the  figures  of  Laksmi  and  on  its  right  that 
of  Vasumati    (Fig.    16).     A   beautiful   image  of 

(  »<i9Tq29  I  ) 
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Laksmi-Narayana  lias  also  l)eeu  found  at 
Kauisalii  in  Uio  Nilgiri  State.  This  image 
seems  to  be  more  ancient  than  that  at  Kogali 
in  which  Laksmi  is  represented  as  standing, 
whereas  in  that  of  Kanisahis  he  is  represented 
on  lier  knees  with  folded  hands  (Fig.  17). 

A  line  figure  of  Gariida,  which  probably 
l)elonged  to  the  image  of  Narayana  already  men- 
tioned has  also  been  discovered.  The  worship  of 
Garuda  like  that  of  Visnu  existed  in  India  from 
very  ancient  times.  His  great  power  and  in- 
fluence are  described  in  many  Buddhist  Jataka 
(birth)  stories.  Figures  of  Garuda  are  also  found 
in  many  ancient  Buddhistic  structures.'  Just, 
))eside  the  above-mentioned  image  of  Garuda, 
(Fig.  18)  is  one  of  Varaha  Avatara.-    (Fig.  19). 


THE  JAINA  INFLUENCE, 

The  exact  period  when  Jainism  first  gained 
ascendency  in  Mayurabhanja  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  influence  of  the  teaching  and 
religion  of  Par^vauatha,  the  23rd  Tirthaijkara, 
spread  in  Aijga,  Vaijga  and  Kaliijga.  We  learn 
from  the  Bhagavati  Sutra,  one  of  the  earliest 
Jaina    works,   and  also  from  the  life  of  the  23rd 


'    Vide  Grmiwctlers  Ruddhist  Art  in  India,  pp.   lS-r)2. 

■   ».     The    following    description   of  the   Avatara      is    (inoted    in    ll 
Padarthadarca  (a  commentary  of  SAradatilaka)  by  Eiighn\a  P.liafta  :— 
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Tirtliaijkara  by   Bhavadeva,    that   after   picacli- 

iug   his    doctrines   in    Pimdra   and    Tamralipta, 

Par^vanatha  went  to  the  place  of  Xagas.    On  the 

way,  fonr  Cravakas,  viz.,  Civa,  Sundara,  Sanmya 

and  Jaya,  became  his  disciples.    It  is  stated  in  the 

Jaina  Ksetra-Saniasa  and  in   varions  other  such 

works,  that  having  left  Tamralipta,  Par^vanatha 

came  to  a  place  called  Kopakata  or    Kopakataka, 

where,  on  the  second    day    of   his   initiation,    he 

broke  his  fast  in  the  honse  of  Dhanya.  From  this 

incident  Kopakata  came  to  be  called  Dhanyakata 

and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  sacred    shrines 

of  the   Jainas.     This  Kopakataka  or  Kopakaj^nri 

is  known  as  Kopari  in  the  district  of  Balasor  and 

is  situated  near  the  border  of  ]\Iayiirablianja.   On 

either  side  of  the  image  of  Par^vanatha  found  in       P'lrcvi- 

the  ruins  of  Kosali   near  Badasai,    may  be   seen 

four  figures,  two  standing  and  two  sitting.    These 

are   i^robably  the  figures  of  the  four  discii^les  of 

Par9vanatha  mentioned  above.     (Fig.  20). 

We  learu  from  the  Jaina  Kalpasutra  that 
Par9vanatha  Svamiii  obtained  ^toksa  in  the  year 
777  B.C.  It  is  possible  that  wiih  the  advent  of 
Par9vanatlia  in  Mayuraljhaiija  and  the  Nilgiri 
border,  some  of  his  disciples,  also  known  as  Jaina 
Cravalicis,  came  to  this  place.  But  as  Jainism 
could  not  be  .popular  with  the  people,  their  j)re- 
sence  did  not  leave  any  permanent  result  there. 
From  outward  appearance,  it  seems  that  the 
above  statue  of  the  23rd  Tirthaijkara  with  a 
Scythian  cap,  belongs  to  the  remote  loeriod  when 
the  Kusumba  Ksatriyas'  Averc  in  power  in 
Mayurabhaiija. 

Although  time,  has  to  a  great  extent,  robljed 
the  figure  of  its  beauty,  yet  it  attests  the  influence 

'  For  a'dcscnittiim  i\f  tlip  Knsuml)a  Ksatriyas,     see  Part    III   nf  the 
hitroiluetioii. 
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which  Jaiaism  once  had  on  the  place  some  2000 
years  ago.  One  large  image  of  Par9vaiiatha  has 
been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Sona  near  a 
place  known  as  Pundal  in  the  Nilgiri  State.  This 
image  is  a  line  specimen  of  the  ancient  sculptural 
art  "of  the  Jainas.  As  stated,  the  image  was 
found  in  the  river-bed.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  i)riests  who  i^robably  threw  it  into  the 
river  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of  iconoclasts. 
A  snake  spreading  its  hood  over  the  head  of 
the  image  serves  the  i^urpose  of  an  umbrella, 
(^n  the  upper  part  of  the  figures  close  by  the 
umbrella,  both  to  right  and  left,  are  fairies  and 
below  them  Gandharvas  and  Kinnaras,  while 
below  these  again  are  the  figures  of  8  planets 
represented  in  the  posture  of  meditation.  The 
9tli  Ketu  is  not  found  on  the  group.  Jaina  scrip- 
tures speak  of  such  images  as  "Navagraharchita 
Par9vanatha",  /.  c,  "the  Parian atha  worshipped 
by  nine  plauets."  The  measurement  of  the  com- 
plete figure  is  I'G"  by  2'8".  Though  the  image 
has  lost  its  nose,  its  artistic  beauty  has  not 
altogether  vanished.  (Fig.  21).  Its  appearance 
and  condition  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  a 
later  date  than  that  of  the  Par^vanatha  image 
found  at  K()9ali. 

Another  fine  image  of  Par^vauatha  in  a 
sitting  posture  may  be  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Buda  Jagaiuiatha  at  Baripada      (Fig-  22). 

The  last  Tirthaijkara  Mahavira  otherwise 
called  Vardhaniaua  Svamiu,  Avas  once  Avor- 
shipped  ill  Elavil rabhanja.  j^vidences  of  this 
worship  are  still  to  be  found  at  the  village  of 
lvanil)andha  wliich  is  onlj'"  3  miles  distant  from 
P)adasai.  At  P)]ilmapur,  a  village  situated  at  a 
(b'stancc  of  eiii'ht  miles  to  the   soutli-east    of    the 
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21.  Navi'.-raliuieiiiU  I'.urvauiului  y/wm   ran<liU. 
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town  of  Balasor,  many  old  stone  images  have 
been  discovered,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
likenesses  of  Vardhamana  Svamin.  About  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago  when  excavatiog  a  tank  at 
Bhimapur,  a  very  beautiful  figure  of  Mahavira  Mahavira. 
was  found  only  5  cubits  below  the  surface.  This 
figure  is  5  feet  in  height.  On  each  side  of  the 
image  may  be  observed  diminutive  figures  of  24 
Tirthaijkaras  of  both  the  Utsarpini  and  Avasar- 
pini.  It  has  been  kept  by  Kaja  Vaikuntha  Natli 
De  Bahadur  in  his  palace-garden.  (Fig.  ^3). 
The  workmanship  of  the  image  is  very  line.  x\t 
Bhimapur  we  found  some  more  little  figures  of 
Mahavira  Svaniiu  placed  under  the  trees.  People 
worship  these  figures  as  those  of  goddess  Durga 
and  others.  The  general  belief  is  that  there  are 
still  many  more  such  (Jaina)  hgures  lying  under- 
ground. Traces  of  Jaina  influence  are  also  to  be 
found  at  Vardhanpur,  near  Bhimapur.  The 
name  Vardhanpur  is  perhax:)s  a  contraction  of 
Vardhamanapur  and  Vardhamana  is  another 
name  of  Mahavira  Svamin  after  whom  the  village 
was  named.  At  tlie  time  of  the  .Jaina  ascendancy 
the  villages  of  Bliimapur  and  Vardliamanapur 
were  known  by  tlie  latter  name. 

There  are  also  further  evidences  of  the  Jaina 
influence  once  prevalent  in  Orissa.  Last  winter 
we  went  to  a  village  called  Jhade^varapur''''  in  the 
Pargana  Kushamandal,  24:  miles  to  tlie  north-east 
of  Cuttack,  in  search  of  inscriptions  and  copper- 
l^lates.  Local  tradition  has  it  that  in  very  ancient 
times  a  Paja  of  dharkliand  (Mayurablianja  ?) 
founded  a  Civa  f^iijga  named  .fhacle^vara 
and  built,  a   great    temple    over   it.      From    the 


^'  JliiUTcs<iirpiir  ulilic    Tii-,uioine(i-ir:il   Survcv   Ai  la<-Sluvi    Xn. 
1-at.  20»  -ill',  X  :    I-nn-.  SiV  is'  2.-,"  K. 
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uame  oi:  the  idol  the  place  came  to  l^e  known  as 
Jhade9varapur.  The  ancient  temple  of  Jhade- 
9vara  is  now  in  complete  ruins,  but  recently  at 
the  time  of  excavating  the  place  some  very 
important  and  valuable  relics,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  glorious  period  of  Jaiuism,  were 
discovered  in  the  locality.  They  excel  all  other 
works  of  art  under  Jaina  influence  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  Orissa.  Figures  of  Tirthaijkaras 
and  those  of  many  Clanad  haras,  Purva- 
dharas,  Cravaka  and  Cravikas  have  been  dis- 
covered under  the  earth.  Among  these  we  find 
the  figures  of  Jina  either  absorbed  in  meditation 
(Dhyana)  in  a  sitting  posture  or  standing- 
naked.  (Fig.  23A).  The  fine  sculpturing  of 
these  figures  produces  a  striking  impression. 
They  are  of  beautiful  chlorite  stone  and  range 
from  2  to  6  feet  in  height.  If  this  place  were 
systematically  explored,  it  is  possible  that  many 
more  figures  and  even  ruins  of  ancient  temples 
might  be  discovered. 

Many  Jaina  figures  have  lately  been  found 
at  Khiching  as  well  as  at  places  close  to  Adipur 
the  ancient  capital  of  Mayurabhanja.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  they  were  made  at  the  time  of 
the  Kusumlia  Ksatriyas.'"' 


INFLUENCE  OF  BUDDHISM. 


There  are  evidences  of  Buddhistic  influence 
in  various  parts  of  Mayurabhanja.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  at  wliat  period  Buddhism  was 
originally    introduced     liere.       It    is,    liowever. 
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reconlcd  in  the  Biuklbistic  work  called  Datha- 
vamsa,  that  after  the  pari-iiirvdna  ol"  Buddha, 
Avheu  his  body  was  being  cremated,  one  oi;  his 
disciples  called  Ksema  secured  a  tooth  of  Buddha 
from  the  funeral  pyre  and  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Brahma  Datta,  king  of  Kaliijga.  The  king  had 
a  golden  temple  built  in  his  capital  and  placed 
the  holy  tooth  in  it.  From  this,  the  capital  of 
Kaliijga  came  to  be  known  as  "Danta-pnri"  (the 
city  of  the  tooth).  In  the  district  of  Midnapiir, 
near  the  IMayiirabhanja  border,  there  is  a  large 
and  well-known  village,  a  railway  station,  and  a 
cliauhi  called  Dantan,  Diitan  or  Dantnn.  We  have 
found  this  place  to  l)e  identical  with  Danta-pnri.' 
The  ignorant  villagers  now  attribute  the  name  of 
the  place  to  the  tooth-brush  of  Cri  Chaitanya 
being  left  there.  This  is  absurd,  as  the  place 
contains  many  relics  of  a  remote  ancient  past,  far 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Cri  Chaitanya.  But  in 
this  story  is  perhaps  preserved  a  faint  recollec- 
tion of  the  tradition  of  the  place  being  sacred  in 
connection  with  Buddha's  tooth.  The  village 
was  once  within  the  limits  of  Mayurabhanja. 
There  are  still  zemindaries  in  Pargana  Dantan, 
which  belong  to  the  Mayurabhanja  State. 

Camale^vara,  the  name  of  the  celebrated 
Mahadeva  of  Dantan,  seems  to  be  only  a  corrupt 
form  of  Cramane9vara,  which  is  one  of  the 
names  of  Buddha.  The  temple  of  Cramane9vara 
on  the  banks  of  Suvarna-rekha  in  ancient  times 
atti'cacted  pilgrims  from  very  distant  places. 
No  trace  of  it  no\v  remains  except  in  the 
ruins  near  the  old  bed  of  Suvarna-rekha.  By  its 
side  stands  the  modern  temple  of  Camale^vara, 
built   by   a   Caiva   devotee,   who   had   set   up  a 
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liijga  and  a  beaiitii'ul  imago  of  the  sacred  bull 
of  Civa.  Some  relics  of  the  Buddhistic  age 
have,  however,  been  discovered,  five  to  seven 
cubits  belovr  the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the 
village  of  Dautaii.  It  is  therefore  expected 
that  some  definite  and  historical  evidences  of 
the  Buddhistic  period  maj  come  to  light,  if 
excavation  be  regularl}^  carried  on  here. 

Buddhistic  remains  have  also  l^een  found  in 
certain  parts  of  Mayurabhauja  proper,  Xilgiri  and 
district  Balasor,  which  we  lately  had  an  oi3por- 
tunity  of  visiting.  Images  of  Cakya-Simha,  "  the 
infant  lion  of  the  Cakyas  "  on  the  lap  of  Maha- 
infant  prajSvati    Gautami    have    been    discovered     at 

Buddha.  Mautri,  iVyodhya  and  Doma-gandara.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  these  representations  of  Buddha's 
boyhood,  are  known  to  the  local  people  as 
representing  episodes  from  the  legend  of  Savitri 
and  Satyavana.  The  following  occurs  in  the 
Lalita-Vistara  : — 

"  There  was  a  garden  called  Vimalavyuha. 
The  Bodhisattva  strayed  into  that  garden  and 
was  there  taken  on  the  lap  by  Mahaprajavati 
Gautami.  ""'■• 

Leafy  trees  are  found  overhanging  the  images 
at  Mantri  and  Ayodhya  indicating  the  Vimala- 
vyuha garden.  Below  the  image  at  Mantri  are 
the  figures  of  a  serpent  and  a  lion  (Fig.  24) ; 
while  below  those  at  Ayodhya  and  Doma- 
gandara  are  the  figures   of  a   serpent    and   two 
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27.  Buddha  practicing  yoga    from   Knsbd. 
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females    with   folded   hands.    (Figs.  25  and  2G). 

The  serpent  seems  to  represent 

the  king   of  Xagas,  while  the 

lion   is   an  emblem  of  Cakya- 

Simha,      "the      lion      of     the 

Cakyas."     One  of  the   female 

iigures    is    that    of   the    deity 

presiding    over    the     Vimala- 

vyuha  garden  and  the  other  is 

her  attendant. 

There  are  vast  ruins  of  the 
magnificent  structures  of  the 
Taatrika  Buddhistic  period  at 
Ayodhya  in  the  Nilgiri  State. 
The  image  of  a  Dhyani  Buddha 
is  worth  mention  as  clearly  indicating  the  imita- 
tion of  stvle  of  early  Buddhist  influence. 
(Fig.  28). 

The  image  of  Buddha  in  the  attitude  of  Yoga, 
which  was  discovered  at  Kasha  in  the  district  of 
Balasor  and  may  now  be  seen  in  front  of  the 
Balasor  Municipal  Office,  furnishes  a  specimen 
of  mediaeval  Buddhistic  sculpture.  AVe  hnd 
in  Lalita-Vistara  (Chapter  XVIII)  that  after 
the  death  of  Sujata's  attendant  Radha,  Buddha 
took  up  her  cloth  from  the  burning-ground, 
wrapped  it  round  his  feet  and  became  absorbed 
in  meditation  and  that  at  that  moment  the 
Chaturmaharajika-Devas   proclaimed    his  glory.'"-- 


Buddha 

practising 

Yoga. 


Lalita  Vistam  (As.  S.>r.  Edn.)  p.  332. 
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The  image  of  Buddha  referred  to  above,  fulfils 
all  these  couditious.  There  are  four  minor 
images  representing  the  gods  and  Buddha  sits 
in  the  attitude  of  Yoga  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
wrapped  round  his  feet.     (Fig.  27). 


THE  CAKTA    INFLUENCE. 

During  our  short  visit  to  Mayurabhanja  and 
adjacent  places,  we  observed  a  large  number 
of  objects  of  special  interest  to  the  Caktas  of 
the  Mahaj'ana  Buddhists  as  well  as  of  other 
Hindu  Tantrika  schools.  These  avouUI  furnish 
materials  for  the  history  not  only  of  the  province 
in  which  the}^  were  discovered,  but  also  of  the 
vast  community  of  the  Caktas  all  over  India. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  period 
at  which  Caktaism  first  made  its  appearance  in 
India.  It  is  almost  certain,  however,  that  the 
Tantras,  the  scriptures  of  the  Caktas,  claim  a 
very  remote  antiquity.  That  a  reference  to  their 
origin  may  be  traced  even  in  the  x\tharva  Veda, 
is  admitted  by  some  scholars.  A  manuscript  of 
a  Buddhistic  Tantrika  work  entitled  "Usni9a- 
vijaya-dharani,"  Avritten  on  palm-leaves,  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Iloriuzi  Monastery  of  Japan. 
It  was  taken  to  that  country  in  the  sixth  century 
A.D.  The  original,  of  which  it  is  a  cop}^  must, 
therefore,  have  belonged  to  an  earlier  period. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show   that   Cakti 
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worship  was  very  prevalent  tlirougliout  India 
ill  tlie  liftli  century  A.D.  The  ancient  Xadamba 
dynasty  of  tlie  Deccan  were  worshii:)pers  of  the 
"Sapta  Matrikas"  (seven  mothers).'  These  were 
also  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  ancient  Chalnkya 
kings."  From  the  rock  inscription  of  Vi9vavar- 
man,  king  of  Malwa,  of  the  year  480  Samvat 
(i.e.,  423-21  A.  D.),  we  learn  that  the  minister  of 
this  king  had  a  large  temple  bnilt  for  the  Matri- 
kas.^ This  inscription  shows  tlie  influence  of  the 
Tantras  and  Cakti  worship  in  Central  India  as 
well.  It  even  appears  from  llie  stone-pillar  in- 
scription of  the  Gupta  Emperors  Kmnara  Gupta 
and  Skanda  Gupta  that  the  images  of  Matrikas 
Avere  erected  and  set  np  for  worship  by  their 
order.'  It  will  therefore  be  admitted,  that 
Matrika  or  Cakti-worship  is  much  older  than  the 
time  of  the  Giijjta  Emperors.  In  the  verses  in 
praise  of  Civa  and  Cakti  found  in  the  prelude 
of  the  drama  Mrchclihakatika,  composed  before 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we  observe 
a  tendency  to  attribute  to  the  deities,  the  passion 
of  love  which  we  find  so  greatly  developed  in  all 
Tantrika  forms  of  worship  in  subsequent  times. 
We  have  already  mentioned  this  while  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  Caivaism.  Ancient  images 
of  Parvati  embraced  by  Civa  are  found  all  over 
India,  and  some  images  of  this  description, 
belonging  to  the  Scythian  period,  have  been 
unearthed  at  Koisarigada,  Mayiirabhanja.  So 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Cakti-worship  existed 
in  India  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  rule. 


'  Th(I!(IH  Anfutvarij,  Vol.  VI.  p.  27. 

»  Intlhni  A„fHiiiay;i.  Vols.  VII.  p.  ir,2  ;  XIII,  p.  13< 

*  Dr.  Fleet's  Gujrta  Inxrv'nitionst,  p.  7r>. 

^  Dr.  Fleet's  Gupta  Inscfipthna,  p.  48. 
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Some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the  origin 
of  Caktaism  is  to  l^e  sought  in  the  develoiDed 
form  of  the  Mahay  ana  cult  i)reached  by  the  Bud- 
dhist teacher  Kagarjima.  It  was  through  his 
efforts  that  the  worship)  of  the  Brahmanic  Caktis 
was  introduced  into  the  Mahayana  community. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  Cakti-worship 
^vas  prevalent  amongst  the  Sauras  and  Caivas 
before  Nagarjuna  introduced  it  amongst  the 
Buddhists. 

Kamala  belongs  to  the  Hindu  pantheon  of  ten 
Mahavidyas ;  she  is  represented  as  having  two 
elephants  on  either  side  of  her  in  the  act  of 
showering  water  overhead  with  their  proboscis. 
A  description  of  this  Kamala  occurs  in  the 
Ramayana  of  Valmiki.^ 

In  the  Bhisma-parvan  oC  the  Mahabliarata 
(Chap.  23)  there  is  a  j^rayer  addressed  to  the 
goddess  Durga.  AVe  find  in  this  prayer  certain 
mystic  syllables  or  the  hl]a-ma)itra  of  the  Caktas. 
This  fact  would  suggest  that  these  mantras 
existed  from  very  ancient  times.  The  Lalita- 
Vistara  (Chap.  137)  speaks  of  the  images  of 
the  following  gods  : — 

* '  fw^w^^^nrni^nf  tT'^-f[^tTJl^^- W3iW^^*T^mH- 

That  is  to  say,  the  images  of  Civa,  Skanda, 
Xarayana,  Kuvera,  Chandra,  Surya,  Vai9ravana, 
Indra,  Brahma,  Lokapalas,  c^c,  were  shown  to 
Buddha,  after  his  birth.  The  quotation  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  any  goddess.  Some  people 
infer  from  this  that  the  worship  of  Cakti  or  the 
Seven    Matrikas   did    not    exist    at   tlie    time   of 
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Buddha.  In  the  tweoty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
Lalita-Vistara,  liowever,  we  lind  mention  ot 
the  existence  of  eight  Devakumarika  ( Dcva- 
maidens )  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world.  An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the 
worship  of  four  sets  of  Nayikas  or  Caktis  (eight 
in  eacli  direction)  was  prevalent  at  the  time  of 
the  Lalita-Vistara. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  Tantrika  or  Cakta 
cult  is  not  of  Indian  origin.  The  reason  given 
for  this  is  that  the  Tantras  do  not  accept  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas,  that  tiiey  support  non- 
vedic  customs  and  in  certain  places  they  even 
abuse  the  Vedas.  The  following  verses  in  the 
Kulalikaniuaya  or  Kubjikamata  Tantra,  which 
was  composed  about  lifteeu  centuries  ago, 
support  this  view  : — 

T\v^  ^'  «TT^  ^"Q"  ^^  ^fg«:cc|*rtf3IT:   | 
Tj^%?r:  Tl^g  TTtftlT:  ^STi^^^  II 

HTgH_5r  ^  ^^T  ^T^  ^^5^  jnrm^  ii"  "i^ 

"Go  thou  to  Bharata-varsa  in  order  to  spreatl 
your  influence  in  every  place  there  ;  create  many 
(things)  in  Pithas,  Upa-pithas  and  Ksetras ; 
go  to  Bharata-varsa  and  make  the  following 
creations :— five  Vedas,  five  ^'ogins  and  live 
Pithas.  You  shall  not  have  my  company  until 
you  establish  these  Pithas.''' 

From  these  passages  we  are  led  to  think  that 
the  Cakta  cult  had  a  foreign  origin.     In  fact,  we 
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find  in  the  Cliiuachara  and  otlier  Tanlras  that 
Vasistha  went  to  China  at  the  instance  of 
Buddha  and  there  found  the  goddess  Tara,  the 
chief  object  of  worship  of  both  the  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  Tantrikas.  The  following  are  the  verses 
referred  to  in  the  Mahachinacharasara  Tantra  : — 

"Then  the  great  sage  Vasistha   bowed    down 
/^  before    that    goddess   and    went    to    Buddha    in 

l^^n/hr    U  f-^^      order  to  learn    religious   rites   from   him.     Then 

-h  /^», '.  ^-  ^ '  going  to  the  country  called  "  Mahachina  "  (great 
(Jhina)  the  sage,  who  was  full  of  knowledge,  saw- 
by  the  side  of  the  Ilimalaj^as  the  l9vara  (Buddha), 
who  is  adored  by  Loke^varas,  surrounded  by  a 
thousand  women,  with  eyes  grown  languid 
through  intoxication  by  drinking  wine.  Seeing 
Buddha  thus  from  a  distance,  Vasistha  became 
astonished,  and  praying  to  the  great  goddess  the 
saviour  of  the  world,  thought  within  himself : 
"What  is  Visnu  in  his  Buddha  form  doing  here  ? 
This  rite  seems  to  me  to  be  against  (the  dictates 
of)(Civa)"  When  he  was  thinking  thus,  an  un- 
A  seen  voice  said,   "  0  sage,  consider  this  rite  to  be 

k  y\  M^  is-t-//,  fT  a  great  help  in  the  worship  of  goddess  Tarini.  She 
is  not  pleased  with  the  view  of  those  who  perform 
rites  contrary  to  this.  If  you  want  to  please  her 
in  a  short  time,  worship  her  in  accordance  with 
this  rite  of  China."  When  he  heard  the  voice, 
his  hair  stood  at  their  ends,  and  he  fell  on  the 
ground  with  joy.  Then  rising  and  bowing  down, 
•'  the  sage  went  to  Buddha  with  folded   hands  and 

^  ^'  saw  him    overpowered    with   the   joy   of  intoxi- 

cation. Buddha  became  i^leased  (with  him)  and 
asked,  "  Why  have  you  come  here?"  Then  the 
great  sage  bowed  to  him  with  the  humility  of 
devotion  and  told  him  all  that  goddess  Tarini 
had  told  him  regarding  her  worship.  Hearing 
that,  Bhagavan  Buddha,"who  was  Hari  hlled  with 
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divine   knowledge   and    ayIio   was  well  versed  in 
_tlie  rites  of  China,  said  thus  to  Vasistha,  "  O  sage, 
this   rite   of  Tarini  is  not  divulged  to  all.     Bnt  I 
shall  divulge  it  to  you  on  account  of  3'our  devotion. 
I  shall  tell  you  about  the   rites   of   Tarini   which 
grants  fortunes,  and  on  performing  which  a  man 
is  never  drowned    in   this   ocean   of  the   world, 
which  gives  poAvers  to  all,  which  is  full  of  divine 
knowledge  and  which  gives  salvation  immediately. 
(In  this  rite)  purification  by  ablution,  Sec,  is  men- 
tal, repetition  (of  names)  is  mental,  divine  worship 
is   mental  and  tarpana,  &c.,  are  also  mental.     In 
it  there  is  no  necessity  of  purity,  &c.,    and    in    it 
(drinking  of)   wine   does  not  bi'ing  any  pollution. 
One  ought  to  worship  the  goddess  always,  without 
bathing  and  after  taking  his  food.     One    should 
have   no    ill-feeling    towards    women.      Women 
must  be  especially  worshipped.   They  must  never 
be    beaten,    abused,    ill-treated    or    displeased. 
Otherwise,    salvation    Avill   be    denied.     Women 
are  goddesses,  women  are  life,  wcmen   are   orna- 
ments. ■••■    ■■■■     Sitting  on    a    dead    body   or 
entering  a  bower  of  creepers  gives  great  results. 
If  one  goes  to  a  burning-place,  Avith  dishevelled 
hair  and  naked   and   becomes   surrounded    with 
the   trees   and    creepers  of  "great  China,"    {i.e., 
Java  flower)  one   gets    salvation.     ■•'■  ■••  ■■••   '•  The 
devotee  should  worship  CivaAvith  fragrant,  white 
laiihitya,    hinlmma,   vilva,    maruvaka   etc,    but 
not   with  tulasi.     The  tatastlia  yog  in  should  wor- 
ship Tara,  the  saviour  of  the  Avorld  at  an  ekaliuga, 
or  a  burning  place  or  a  solitary  cross-road.'" 
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It  is  evideut  from  the  above  quotations 
that  the  worship  of  Tara  or  Cakti  was  in- 
troduced into  India  from  a  country  north  of  the 
Himalayas. 

In  the  ancient  work  called  Kulalikamnaj^a 
Tantra  referred  to  above,  the  Magas  are  recognis- 
ed as  Brahmanas.  These  Magas,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  introduced  the  worship  of 
images  of  the  Sun-god  in  India.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  these  ^lagas  afterwards  introduced 
the  Avorship  of  images  of  Civa  and  Cakti.  They 
were  the  earliest  Snn-worshippers ;  and  it  is 
for   this    reason    that   we   find    that   in    all    dis- 


'^imiajwi'B^  ni^i^  q^"  T'^^^  ^^^  ii 
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courses  on  the  worship  of  Cakti  l)Oth  in  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  Tantras  the  necessity  of  medi- 
tating on  the  image  of  Sun  is  mentioned  first. 
It  shows  the  early  influence  of  the  Sun-worship- 
pers. The  ancient  historians  of  Greece  mention 
the  name  "Sakitai"  as  a  clan  of  the  Scythians. 
Hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  those  of  tlio 
Caktas  who  first  promulgated  this  form  of  worship 
were  a  branch  of  the  Scythians,  Moreover  when 
we   look   into   their   early  manners  and  customs, 


l^^^I^  I 
ci«igi?i*m;i'!i  ^m^  T  fffl^fcT  III 
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we  find  that  the  Scythians  used  to  eat  flesh 
and  drink  wine  and  were  addicted  to  practices 
mentioned  in  the  Tantras  as  the  five  maliaras. 
They  also  offered  animal  sacrifice  before  their 
i^'ods.  Their  priests  followed  comparatively  purer 
customs,  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  virdchdrls. 
With  the  spread  of  their  influence,  the  non-Vedic 
Cakta  rites  and  customs  were  gradually  accepted 
ijy  the  people  all  over  India.  The  Mahay  ana 
school  of  Buddhism  was  founded  during  the 
reign  of  the  Scythian  monarcli  Kaniska  and, 
through  his  efforts,  it  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Asia.  The  followers  of  this  school  introduced  the 
worship  of  Cakti  everywhere.  Several  images 
of  the  Cakti  cult  were  imported  into  India  from 
countries  lying  north  of  the  Himalayas.  We  find 
mention  of  this  fact  in  some  of  the  Tantras.  In 
Rudra-yamala  and  other  Hindu  Tantras  the  wor- 
ship of  Tara  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
Vasistha  from  China.  Similarly  in  the  Buddhistic 
Tantra  of  Nepal  called  Sadhanamala,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  worship  of  Ekajata  was  brought 
to  India  by  Xagarjuna  from  Bhota  or  Tibbet ;  the 
passage  runs  thus  : — 

In  the  Svatantra-Tantra  we  have  the  following- 
verse  : — 

H^  ^rg^  -^  HTTT  t^  ^^rat^t^t  II " 

"There  is  a  great  lake  called  Cholana  on  the 
western  side  of  Mern.  The  blue  Saras wati  Tara 
first  appeared  there." 

The  five  Vedas,  mentioned  in  the  Kulalikam- 
naya  Tantra  referred  to  above,  are  the  northern, 
southern,  eastern,  western  and  upper  (urdha) 
Amnayas   (schools),   the   five   yogis  are  the  five 
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Malie9varas  or  the  live  Dhyani  Buddhas  and  the 
live  pithas  are  situated  at  Oriyaii  (C)rissa),  Jala 
(Jalaudhara),,  riirna  (Puna  in  Maharastra), 
Mataijga  (Criyaiki)  and  Kamakhya.  These  live 
pithas  were  the  original  pithas  or  centres  of  the 
Caktas,  which  subsequently  increased  to  fifty-onc. 
the  Vedic  Brahmanas  did  not  at  first  accept  the 
Cakta  cult,  but  when  it  spread  all  over  India 
some  of  them  became  initiated  in  its  rites.  They 
lirst  accepted  the  worship  of  the  "Seven  Matrikas. 
These  Brahmanas  have  been  mentioned  by 
Varahamihira  in  his  Vrihat-Samhita  as  "Matrika- 
mandala-vit."  The  name  is  probably  derived 
froiii*  the  fact  that  chakras,  mandalas  or  yantras 
are  indispensable  elements  in  Cakti-worship. 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  Brahmanas,  some 
Vedic  mantras  came  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Cakta  cult. 

These  are  the  Brahmanas  whom  we  have 
described  as  the  Hindu  Caktas.  From  Kulali- 
kamuaya-Tantra,  referred  to  above,  we  learn  that 
the  three  schools  sprang  up  amongst  the  Caktas, 
viz.,  the  Devayana,  Pitryana  and  Mahayana. 

"Tf%%  ^ITT?P5  fafllTP^  ^ItT^  ' 

Tram  5  ij'^mT^  rajdW-sji  wjftiiFn" 

"  The  Devayana  (is  prevalent)  in  the  south, 
the  Pitryana  in  the  north  and  the  Mahayana  in 
the  middle.  These  are  the  names  given  by  Civa." 

The  distinctive  features  of  these  three 
schools  have  not  yet  been  fully  known.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  gathered  about  the 
Mahayana  school  from  its  principal  authority, 
the  Tathagata-guhyaka,  that  the  rites  observed 
by  its  followers  are  the  same  as  those  known  in 
Rudra-yamala  and  other  Tantras  as  Vamachara 
or  Kaulachara.     The  Mahayana  Tautrika  school 
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subsequeutly  gave  rise  to  two  other  schools  named 
Kalachakraj'ana  or  Kalottarayana  and  Vajrayana. 
The  Buddhist  Caktas  of  Tibet  belong  to  the 
former,  while  those  of  Xepal  belong  to  the  latter 
school. 

In  the  Caktisaygama-'i  antra,  we  get  some 
idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Cakta  cult.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  particular  passages  referred  to  : — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  continuing  this  creation 
varieties  (of  religions)  have  been  promulgated. 
0  goddess,  Caktism,  Caivaism,  Ganapati-worship, 
Vaisnavism,  Sun-worship  and  Buddhism — all 
these  cults  have  gradually  sprung  u]^  into 
existence.  0  great  goddess,  many  other  cults 
have  been  promulgated  after  these.  ■■■  ■■'  ''■  '•■■ 

"Though  the  sects  often  blame  one  another 
yet  there  is  harmony  in  all,  and  explanations  ol 
these  varieties  have  been  given  in  order  to  bring- 
about  this  unity.  But  some  praise  and  some 
abuse  each  other.  For  this  reason  Vidyas  do  not 
become  successful  and  mantras  remain  like  evil 
spirits.  In  spite  of  these  recriminations,  there 
is  unity.  For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this 
unity  every  one  should  worshii^  Kalika  TariijL 
Goddess  Civa  (Kali)  assumes  various  forms 
beautiful,  ugly  and  fearful.  I  have  mentioned  to 
thee  many  scriptures  in  order  to  elucidate  these 
forms.  I  have  i^romulgated  the  Cakta  cult  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  unity  of  the  fourteen 
branches  of  knowledge,  viz.,  Paranas,  Nyaya, 
Mimaihsa,  Samkhya,  Patanjala,  Vedauta,  Dharma- 
9astras,Ai)ga,  Chhandas,  Astronomy  and  the  four 
Vedas.  Hear,  0  Goddess,  attentively  ;  I  shall  tell 
you  the  truth.  Goddess  Bhavatarini  is  the  deity 
presiding  over  the  four  Vedas  and  goddess 
Kalika  is  the  deity  presiding  over   the   Atharva- 
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Veda.  Inspite  of  the  dift'erent  sects  often  iinding 
fault  with  one  aoother,  a  spirit  of  harmony  under- 
lies their  seemingly  contrary  doctrines.  In  order 
to  bring  about  an  union  of  the  sects,  Gastric 
explanations  are  given  i^ropounding  the  doc- 
trine of  this  harmony.  The  sects  though  some- 
times praise  one  another,  are  often  led  by  a 
spirit  of  quarrel.  Hence  the  Vidya  they  profess 
becomes  futile,  and  the  Mantras  are,  as  it  were 
guided  Ijy  evil  spirits.  In  order  to  bring  about 
this  much  desired  harmony,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  people  of  different  sects  should  worship 
Kalika,  the  saviour  of  the  world.  Rites  according 
to  the  Atharva-Veda  cannot  be  performed  without 
Kali  or  without  Taia.  She  is  called  Kalika  in 
Kerala,  Tripura  in  Ka9mir  and  Tara  in  Gauda. 
She  is  the  Kalottara  or  the  chief  divinity  ol 
Kalottara-vana.'" 


*  *  *  * 

r\h^i'^  gftlU^"  ^^m^'  R^^tfTirliT  II 

tii^«  ^f€lJ^'  ^Utji^t  (\\^\^  ??«cr 

'^qflfiri  ^^^^^^'  ^Ifiacisg  ^^i  c\^  ii 
H^T'q"  5?n?nf1flt9i€i5=iq!ci^t  d^iT  I 


^ 
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It  appears  from  the  above  passages  of 
Cakti-saijgama-Tantra,  that  the  Cakta  or  Tau- 
trika  cult  was  promulgated  in  order  to  effect 
harmony  among  the  various  jarring  sects.  ^  The 
result  Avas  that  all  the  sects  began  to  worship  the 
female  energies  of  their  own  respective  deities. 
Some  accepted  a  few  Caktis,  others  accepted 
many.  This  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  the  great 
fellow-feeling  between  the  flindu  and  the  Bud- 
dhist Caktas  as  well  as  of  the  rites  of  the  one 
being  found  in  the  Tantras  of  the  other  and  vice 
versa. 

iJr.  Ivern  thus  observes ;  "  The  development 
of  Tantrism  is  a  feature  that  Buddhism  and 
Hinduism  in  their  later  phases  have  in  common. 
The  object  of  Hindu  Tantrism  is  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  mundane  enjoyments,  rewards  for 
moral  actions,  deliverance,  by  worshipping 
Durga,  the  Cakti  of  Civa,  Prajna  in  the 
terminology  of  the  Mahay  ana,  through  means  of 
the  spells,  muttered  prayers,  Samadhi,  offerings 
&c.  Similarly  the  Buddhist  Tantras  purpose 
to  teach  the  adepts  how  by  a  supernatural  way 
to  acquire  desired  objects,  either  of  a  material 
nature,  as  the  elixir  of  longevity,  invulnerability, 
invisibility,  alchymy  ;  or  of  a  more  spiritual 
character,  as  the  power  of  evoking  a  Buddha  or 
a  Bodhisattva  to  solve  a  doubt,  or  the  power 
:)f  aohieviiio'  In  this   life    the    union    with   some 


en  ^^^^ 


:^  rt:x.p^^/^^^'^-\  '"■''^- 
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divinity.  There  is  an  unmistakable  affinity 
between  Tantrism  on  one  side,  and  the  system 
of   Yoga  Kammatthana  on  the  other."' 

Later  Tantras  ennmerate  seven  sub-sects 
among  the  Caktas.  Of  these  the  Vedachara  is 
Connd  among  the  ^[aratha  Vaidikas,  tlie  Vaisna- 
vachara  among  the  Vaisnavas  of  the  Ramannja 
school  and  those  oE  Ganda,  Daksinachara  among 
the  Caivas  of  Caijkara  school  in  the  Deccan, 
Caivachara  and  Virachara  among  the  Vira  Caivas 
or  Liijgayats  of  the  Deccan  and  the  Virachara, 
the  Vamachara,  the  Siddhantacliara  and  the 
Kanlachara  amongst  the  Caktas  of  Kerala, 
Ganda,  Nepal  and  Kamarupa.  As  regards  their 
relation  to  each  other,  it  is  found  that  the 
Virachara  or  Banddhachara  are  condemned  in 
the  Tantras  oE  the  Vedachara,  the  Vaisnavachara 
and  the  Daksinachara  schools,  bnt  they  are 
praised  in  those  oE  the  other  schools.  At  a  later 
period  the  Agama  or  the  Tantrika  cult  is  said  to 
have  been  first  promulgated  by  Vasudeva  from 
whom,  it  passed  on  to  Civa  and  then  to  Parvati 
who  became  its  active  preachers.- 

We  have  given  above  a  brief  history  of  the 
origin  of  Caktaism  in  India.  It  will  be  found 
that  Ori3^au  or  Orissa  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  most  important  centres  of  Caktaism.  AVe 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  oE  the  relics  of 
Caktaism  that  are  still  found  in  those  parts 
of  Mayurabhanja  Avhich  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  visitiue*. 


'  Kern's  Mmmal  of  LnJi'i/i  Bvdilhlwi,  p.  n?,. 

Quoted  bv  Rri2;hava  Bbatta  in  liis  ra«)rntha(.larf'a.  Chap.  1; 


THE  HINDU  CaKTA   INFLUENCE. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  influence  ol 
Hindu  Tantrikism  first'  began  to  spread  over 
^laj^urabhafija  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

From  a  survey  of  the  various  places  of 
Mayurabhanja  we  come  to  this  hypothesis  that 
the  Hindu  and  Buddhistic  Tantrikas  lived  there 
in  perfect  harmony  for  many  centuries.  The 
vast  relics  of  sculptures  found  in  Khiching, 
Adipur  and  Benu-sagar  are  traditionally  believed 
to  be  those  of  the  great  temples  and  stone 
images  of  the  Buddhists  also  of  the  Hindu  temples 
made  by  the  Emperor  Ca^anka  Narendra  Gupta 
of  Karna-Suvarna  in  the  7th  century.  He 
persecuted  tlie  Buddhist  Tautrikas  l3ut  after  his 
death  the  latter  gradually  regained  their  power 
and  flourished  till  the  12th  century  A.  D.,  the 
relics  found  in  Ayodhya  attesting  the  ascendancy 
of  these  Buddhist  Tantrikas. 

It  appears  from  the  genealogical  books  of  the 
Varendra  Brahmanas  of  Bengal  that  Hindu 
Tantrikism  with  the  worship  of  Tantrika  gods  and 
goddesses  spread  in  Orissa  through  the  efforts  of 
Brahmanas  sent  by  Ballala-sena,  king  of  Gauda.^ 
There  is  however,  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
Mayurabhanja  and  for  matter  of  that  many  other 
places   oC  Orissa  afforded  a  held  of  action  to  the 


'  Tlio  fnllowinii-  passage  occurs  in  the  Vfiremlra-knla-panjika  :— 

i  ('.,  [Bulliila-Scna,  Kiiiu  ol'  tiauda,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
liis  aim],  fifty  Brahmanas  in  i\ra.u;a(Iha,  sixty  to  Bhutan,  sixty  to  Rabhanga 
or  Cbittagont,'  aiul  Aiakan.  forty  to  Orissa  and  forty  to  Maui\inga 
or  Nepal. 
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Hindu  Tauliikas.  We  leani  I'mni  the  following 
stanza  of  Ivaaiku-maijgala  that  even  three 
centuries  ago,  up  to  the  reign  of  Raja  Vaidya- 
natha  Bhanja  (circa  1575  A.D.)  Tantrikism  was 
prevalent  throughout  Mayurabhanja  :  — 


"^3  WTtTT  ^^rT7r  Wfff^'T  ^^ 


(  U  ^^f'^  ) 


"Caivas  and  Caktas  all  gave  up  killing-  of 
animals  and  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bhanjas  became  Vaisnavas." 

We  have  already  stated  briefly  how  the 
Cakta  cult  originated  in  India.  Now  we  proceed 
to  descril)e  at  the  outset,  those  of  the  figures 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  which  were  enshrined 
by  the  Hindu  Caktas  and  which  were  discovered 
during  the  year  in  the  course  of  our  surveys. 

There  is  a  very  old  door-way  facing  the  Kimaia 
pedestal  of  the  Liijga  (Liijgavedi)  in  the  temple 
of  ^lani-nageQvara  near  Bhimapur,  It  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  original  temple  which 
existed  there  before  the  present  one  w^as  con- 
structed. The  beauty  of  the  architecture  is 
remarkable.  In  front  of  this  door-way  and  above 
it  is  an  image  of  the  goddess  Kamala.  Similar 
images  are  found  inscribed  on  the  ancient  coins 
of  the  Gupta  kings  which  shews  that  she  was 
their  tutelary  deity.  The  worship  of  this  goddess 
is  certainly  very  ancient.  In  the  Ramayana  of 
Valmiki  we  find  description  of  her,  exactly  as 
she  is  represented  in  these  places  (Sundara- 
kanda,  Chap.  7).  The  following  direction  for 
the  making  of  this  image  is  found  in  the 
Vi^vakaima-Cilpa  :— 

I 


Bhima. 
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"Laksmi  is  seated  on  a  lotiis-seat,  has  two 
arms,  aiid  has  a  golden  colour.  Her  ears  are 
eucircled  by  prominent  ear-rings  which  are  bright 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  she  has  a  lotus 
in  (her)  right  hand  and  offers  prosperity  and 
power  by  (her)  left  hand.  There  are  two  women 
holding  chdmarn  and  snake  on  her  two  sides. 
Two  elephants  are  to  be  seen  with  pitchers  in 
their  trunks  and  bathing  (her).' 

The  figure  of  Kamala  mentioned  above 
answers  this  description.     (Fig.  29). 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  images  of  this 
kind  are  found  on  the  doorways  of  all  the 
ancient  temples  at  Khiching  and  adjacent  places 
in  l^layurablianja.--  It  appears  from  this  that 
this  goddess  was  the  chief  object  of  worship 
of  some  royal  dynasties  as  also  of  the  people  at 
large.! 

There  is  a  very  ancient  image  of  the  goddess 
Bhima  (Fig.  30A)  on  the  sea-side  at  Bhimapur  in 
the    district  of  Balasor.     She    is    known    to    the 


^^^^  guflut  lif^ft  ?af^»^Wfi  I 

-qi^^^l^f  €  ^  cTiiqi'3'  g  f^?lT  9«T  I 

m^^'^  ^^xwt  tTm^^i  '^  q^«  ^n  ii"       (Chap.  8.) 

*    r/V7«  M.ayurbhanja  Archl.  Survey,  Vol.   11. 

t  Probably   this  goddess  has  been   described  as  flRfgysiJl^^^  ^"*^' 
»lf««l'T»TnrlT    in  the  Rudrayamala  Tantra     (Chap.  :>\).     Thus  :  — 
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people  as  Kalika.  This  image  is  placed 
picturesque  tract  of  country,  with  forests  border- 
ing the  sea-coast.  Hindu  Calvtas  have  been 
worshipping  this  goddess  on  the  sea-coast 
from  very  ancient  times.  Yiiang  Chnang,  the 
celebrated  Chinese  pilgrim,  who  saw  an  image 
of  the  goddess  Bhima  near  the  town  of  Po-lu-sha 
on  the  north-western  frontiers,  in  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  the  following 
description  : — 


<<  n 


To  the  north-east  of  the  city  of  Po-lu-sha, 
50  II  or  so,  we  come  to  a  highmountain,  on  which 
is  a  figure  of  the  wife  of  i9vara-Deva  carved 
out  of  green  (bluish)  stone.  This  is  Bhima  Devi 
(Si-wung-mu  of  the  Chinese).  All  the  people  of 
the  better  class,  and  the  lower  orders  too  declare 
that  this  figure  was  self-wrought.  It  has  the 
reputation  of  working  numerous  miracles,  and 
is  therefore  venerated  by  all,  so  that  from  every 
part  of  India  men  come  to  pay  their  vows  and 
seek  prosperity  thereby.  Both  poor  and  rich 
assemble  here  from  every  part,  near  and  distant. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  the  form  of  the  divine 
spirit,  being  filled  with  faith  and  free  from 
doubt  after  fasting  seven  days,  are  privileged 
to  behold  it,  and  obtain  for  the  most  part  their 
prayers.  Below  the  mountain  is  the  temple  of 
MaheQvara  Deva  ;  the  heretics  who  covei-  them- 
selves with  ashes  come  here  to  offer  sacrifice. "••■ 

When  in  the  year  636  A  .D.  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  was  passing  by  A-yo-mu-ka  between 
Ayodhya  and  Prayaga,  his  boat  was  attacked  by 
Thugs.  His  biographer  writes  thus  : — "When 
these  Thugs  saw  that  the  Chinese  pilgrim  was  an 

*  Si-yu-ki.  translated  by  Boal.  Vol.  1.  pp.  113-111. 
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uucommoDly  line-lookiug  man,    tliey    decided    to 


tsacriiice  him  to  their  Diirga 


The  image  of  goddess  Bhima  at  Bhimapur  is 
built  of  blue  miigni  stone.  This  tallies  exactly 
with  the  description  given  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrim  al^out  thirteen  centuries  ago.  The  glory 
and  powers  of  this  goddess  ai'e  spoken  of  by  the 
people  of  the  locality.  Men  come  in  nimibers 
even  now,  from  very  remote  places,  to  offer  wor- 
ship in  this  lonely  spot  on  the  sea-coast,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  their  cherished  desires.  Goats, 
sheep  and  buffaloes  are  sacriliced  before  the 
goddess.  In  ancient  times  human  sacrifices  were 
also  offered  to  her. 

This  goddess  presents  an  emaciated  form  like 
a  skeleton,  and  has  eight  arms.  She  is  seated  on 
a  lotus  springing  from  the  body  of  the  god 
Hari,  who  wears  on  his  head  a  crown.  The  head 
of  the  goddess  is  broken.  There  is  another 
broken  image  of  the  goddess  Bhima  like  the  one 
mentioned  above,  lying  in  the  outer  courtyard  of 
the  temple  of  Mani-nagCQvara  near  Bhimapur. 
She  is  not  worshipped  now.  The  following  in- 
structions for  meditating  on  Bhima  may  be 
found  in  the  Kaijkalamalini  Tantra  :  — 

"  1  salute  the  great  goddess  Bhima,  who  has 
the  colour  of  a  blue  lotus,  who  has  well-develoiDcd 
liigli  breasts,  is  seated  on  a  seat  over  the  sleep- 
ing body  of  Cri  Hari,  has  three  eyes,  is  benign, 
has  a  mudrd  and  a  sword  in  her  hands,  gives 
boon  {vara)  and  assurance  of  safety  (abhai/a) 
[by  her  two  other  hands],  wears  a  beautifully- 
coloured  bright  garment    and    who    has    [around 


Vide  VViilLcr's  uii  \uim  I'liuaiii;,  \ul.   I. 
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Chauiunda    from    Deogao. 
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lior     ueck]    a     daugling    precious    uccklacc    of 
Chaudrakanta  stone.'" 

Thus  also  in  another  i^lace  : — 

"  One  should  think  ol  goddess  Bhima  as 
having  the  colour  ol  a  black  cloud,  having  a 
sword,  a  conch-shell,  a  spear  and  a  Khadga 
(a  kind  of  sword)  in  her  hands,  having  a  rising 
moon  on  her  head  and  three  e3"es,  and  looking 
as  one  who  has  defeated  all  enemies  and  Avho 
has  the  power  of  removing  all  troubles.  "- 

The  images  of  the  goddess  at  Bhimapur 
answer  the  description  given  in  the  two  Tantras 
taken  together.  The  Chinese  pilgrim  saw 
images  of  Bhima  not  only  in  India,  but  also 
in  Khotan  in  Central  Asia.  He  also  found 
there  a  city  called  after  her.-^-  He  speaks 
of  her  image  as  being  made  of  "  dark  blue 
stone  "  and  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Tantras 
too  she  is  described  as  "having  the  colour  of 
a  blue  lotus."! 

The  grim  figure  of  the  goddess  Chamunda  in   Chamunda. 
Deogiio  (Devagrama)  used  to  inspire  awe  and  fear 
among  the  people  who  worshipped  it.  This  image 


^suaa-^^t  w^iwgf  fit  f^^m^l^qHt 

*    Vide  Walters  on  Viuiii  Chuaiig.  Vol.  [1,  p.  'SO-2. 

t  '-This   Bhima   is    Uiirga   ami   .she  is  tlic  Sii  Mahadcvi  mentionet.1  i 
Tiljctau  books  as  worshiiipccl  iu  this  couutiy."     ( Wattcrs,  II,  [>.  303.) 
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and  the  sculptural  workmanship  of  the  remains 
of  the  temple,  would  appear  to  be  seven  or  eight 
centuries  old.  (Fig.  30).  The  following  direction 
for  the  meditation  of  the  goddess  may  be  found 
in  the  Saradatilaka  Tantra  .• — 

'  ^'  ^^m'  ^T-Trr.  ^ura  ^^rft  ^t:  I 

"  Ohamnnda  is  to  be  meditated  upon  as 
holding  a  spear,  a  sword,  a  human  head  and  a 
skull  in  her  hands,  wearing  a  garland  of  heads 
and  having  a  body  of  blood-red  colour." 

The  above  description  speaks  of  only  four 
hands.  Bat  the  image  of  Deogiio  mentioned 
above  has  eight.  In  the  ViQvakarma-Cilpa 
however,  we  find  instructions  for  making 
images  of  Chamunda  with  eight,  ten,  twelve  or 
sixteen  hands. ^  The  figure  of  Chamunda  found 
at  Devagrama  is  probably  one  of  the  forms  of 
Bhima,  the  emaciated  body  disclosing  a  hideous 
skeleton  with  the  bones  and  ribs  all  laid  bare. 
The  goddess  is  seated  on  a  lotus  issuing  from  the 
navel  of  Purusa.  Over  the  head  and  back  of 
the  goddess  rises  the  figure  of  Airavata ;  on 
either  side  of  her  crown  there  is  a  serpent  with 
uplifted  hood.  The  arms  of  the  goddess  are 
broken.  One  of  her  hands  holds  a  damaru, 
another  the  aksamala  (or  a  bead  of  strings),  the 
third  hand  is  stretched  out  in  the  act  of  giving 
protection  {ahhaija)  and  the  last  holds  the  head  of 
a  demon, 
varahi  Two  dilYercnt  images  of  goddess  Varahi,  one 

of    which    is    very   large,    have   been   found   in 


(Vi(;vakiunia-Cil|'a.  Cluip.  7), 
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the  village  Doma-gandara.  (  Fig.  31 ).  This 
goddess  belongs  to  the  group  of  seven  Matrikas. 
Though  some  portion  of  the  aforesaid  images  are 
broken,  they  have  not,  altogether,  lost  their 
beauty.  The  images  appear  to  be  of  great 
attraction  and  are  evidently  very  ancient.  The 
following  description  of  the  form  of  Varahi  is 
found  in  Vi9vakarma-Cilpa  : — 

"  Varahi  has  got  the  face  of  a  sow.  She  is 
dark  like  the  clouds  that  portend  destruction  of 
the  world.  She  has  in  her  hands  a  conch-shell 
and  a  clnb.  Her  other  two  hands  are  stretched 
out  in  a  posture  of  giving  boons  and  iDrotection. 
She  has  got  tusks.  She  is  very  powerful.  She 
wears  a  crown  of  bee-hive.  She  is  clothed  with 
a  black  garment,  is  bedecked  with  all  sorts  of 
ornaments.  She  has  by  her  a  karanja  tree.  She 
rides  on  a  buffalo.'" 

The  image  we  are  hero  describing  is 
represented  as  riding  a  bnffalo  and  having  four 
arms.  But  in  other  details  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  above  description.  Three  of  its  hands 
are  broken,  so  it  cannot  be  said  what  they  once 
held.  The  left  upper  hand,  which,  however, 
is  still  intact,  clearly  holds  a  pa/a.  This  image 
is,  therefore,  qnite  distinct  from  the  fignre 
described  in  Vi^vakarma-Cilpa.  In  Mantra- 
mahodadhi,  we  find  the  following  description 
of  Varahi  '• — 
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Narasimhi. 


Gauri 


Mahis- 
mardini  or 
Mahalaksmi 


"  I  meditate  upon  Varahi,  whose  colour  is 
black  like  that  of  a  cloud  ;  whose  breasts  are 
beautiful,  who  has  got  three  eyes  ;  whose  face  is 
like  that  of  a  sow  ;  who  has  a  moon  on  her  crest ; 
holds  the  earth  on  her  tusks  ;  who  holds  in  her 
hands  a  sword,  a  shield,  a  2:)(1ca  and  a  goad  ; 
who  rides  on  her  own  particular  vehicle  and  who 
is  adorned  with  good  ornaments.'" 

The  image  of  Doma-gandara,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  appears  to  answer  the  above 
description. 

The  goddess  Narasimhi  found  at  Badasai  has 
eight  hands,  in  her  three  right  hands  she  holds 
ghanta  (bell),  khadga  (sword)  and  mace,  the 
fourth  gives  protection,  in  her  left  three  she 
holds  vajra,  shield,  and  pa9a  (noose) ;  and  the 
fourth  gives  blessing.  (Fig.  32).  This  goddess 
is  one  of  the  eight  great  Caktis.  She  is  described 
in  the  Markandeya  Purana  as  the  female  energy 
of  God  in  his  Nrsiihha  (man-lion)  form."  She  is 
further  represented  with  a  figure  of  Varahi 
below  the  right  hand,  and  a  small  figure  of 
Brahmi  below  the  left  hand. 

A  beautiful  figure  of  Gauri  is  found  in  the 
Maninage9vara.  She  has  four  hands  of  which 
however  two  are  broken.     (Fig.  33). 

There  is  an  image  of  goddess  Mahisamardini 
in  Hariharapur,  the  former  capital  of  Mayiira- 
bhanja.     Another  image  of  this  goddess   is  also 
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foiiud  ill  the  villa.uc  liada  IJelakiiti,  six  miles 
away  from  Badasai.  The  foriiier  is  lillo^v^  by 
the  local  peoph^  as  (Jada  Chandi  and  the  latter 
as  Budhar  C'jiaiidi.  Besides  these,  iigiiies  of 
Maha-T.alssnii  have  been  foiiiul  in  Ayodhya, 
Purana-gao  and  Kani^ahi.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved iiere  that  the  image  of  ^MahisamardinT 
at  ITaripur  was  worshipped  .-it  Ilaripnrgada 
lip  to  the  time  of  Raja  llaiihara  Bhafija.  From 
this,  the  goddess  came  to  be  known  as  Gada- 
riiandi.  The  worship  of  this  goddess  was 
probably  discontinued  from  the  time  when  Raja 
Vaidyanatha  Bhafija  was  converted  to  Vaisnavism 
by  Rasikaiianda  Thakura.  That  this  goddess 
used  to  be  woi-shipped  by  the  Bhanja  Rajas 
live  or  six  centuries  ago,  however,  admits  of  no 
doubt.  The  following  instructions  for  meditating 
on  MahaT.nksmi  or  ]\fahisamardini  are  found  in 
Mantramahodadhi  by  ^Mahidhara  : — 

"  I  worship  Maha-Laksmi,  the  slayer  of  the 
buffalo  (demon),  who  holds  in  her  hands  a 
garland  of  aksas,  a  battle-axe,  a  cbd3,  an  arrow, 
a  kuli^a  (thunderbolt),  a  lotus,  a  bow,  a  kaman- 
dalu  (ascetic's  water-pot),  a  stick,  a  ^akti  (a 
weapon),  a  shield,  a  conch-sliell,  a  bell,  a  wine- 
cup,  a  spear,  a  pdfa  (a  noose  used  as  a  weapon) 
and  a  sudar$ana  (a  disc  used  as  a  weapon)  ; 
whose  colour  is  red  like  that  of  yravdla  and  who 
was  born  out  of  the  energy  of  the  gods.'" 

A  tradition  is  current  to  the  effect  that  the  face 
and  some  of  the   hands   of  the   image  of  Maha- 
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Laksmi  at  Haripur  were  disligiirecl  by  Kalapabar, 
the  great  iconoclast.  (Fig.  ?A).  The  other  statues 
are  smaller  than  this  one.  The  lion  is  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  images  of  Maha-Laksmi  mentioned 
above ;  but  it  stands  on  the  left  of  the  old  images 
of  the  same  goddess  that  we  fonnd  at  Vate^vara, 
Ciikle^vara,  Jharegvara  and  other  places,  in  the 
district  of  Cnttack.  Of  these,  the  image  of 
Bhagavati  at  Vate9vara  is  believed  by  the  people 
of  the  locality  to  be  much  older  than  that  of  the 
temple  of  Jagannatha.  It  is  abont  seven  feet 
high  and  made  of  black  chlorite  stone.  So  large 
an  image  of  JMaha-Laksmi  is  to  be  fonnd  no- 
where else  in  Orissa.  (Fig.  35).  "  ]\tahalaksmi 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  modern  Caiva 
and  Tantrika  worship.'"  This  goddess  was  once 
worshipped  even  in  some  remote  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.'- 

J^^^^'chinge-  Altliongh  the  Kajas  of  Mayurabhanja  are  now 

followers  of  the  Vaisnava  faith,  yet  the  goddess 
KhichiugeQvari,  which  belongs  to  the  Cakta  cnlt, 
is  still  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  family.  Khich- 
inge9vari  is  worshipped  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  goddess  Vana-13arga.  But  the  Avorship  of  the 
latter  does  not  accord  with  the  description  given 
below.  In  the  Kenujhar  and  Nilgiri  States  where 
she  is  also  woi'shipped,  she  has  fonr  arms.  With 
her  upper  right  hand  she  holds  a  liartari  (a  small 
dagger-like  weapon),  with  her  upper  left  she 
gives  assurance  of  safety  to  her  devotees,  while 
with  her  two  lower  hands  she  is  slaying  a  crowned 
prince  with  a  sword.  This  image  is  enshrined 
in  the  palace  of  Baripada  and  worshipped  by  the 
Rajas  themselves   down  to  this  day  !     It  is  made 

'  Maluuiiiihopadh.viiva    H.    1'.    Sastri's  Catalnour     nf    .-anskiit    1\ISS.. 
Iturhar  Library,  Nopal,  p.  Ixix. 

»  J.  Crawfonrs  Indian  l^lan.U  and  A.ljareni   Ponntries.  i..  -.7. 
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of  silver.  The  original  site  ol  this  goddess  was 
Khicliiug  ill  Panchpir.  Among  the  people  she 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  Kichakc^vari/'  Many 
believe  that  tliis  image  was  established  by  the 
Vairata  Kajas.^ 

The  village  Ixidasai  was  at  one  lime  the  ehief 
centre  of  Tantrika  inlluence.  Here  men  were 
saeriiiced  daily  in  the  temple  of  Pa^a-ChandT. 
There  is  a  small  tank  by  the  side  of  this  temple, 
withiu  which,  if  properly  searched,  biiman  skulls 
may  still  be  found."  From  the  fact  that  human 
sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  here,  the  place 
sul)sequently  came  to  be  known  by  the  uame 
"  Bali-mundali.  "  The  image  of  Pa^a-Chandi 
has  now  been  removed  to  Baiipada.  The  god- 
dess, though  known  here  as  PaQa-Chaudi,  is  called 
in  the  Tantras  "  Rudra-BhairavT."  (Fig.  o7). 
The  image  corresponds  in  many  respect  to  the 
hideous  form  of  Chamnnda. 

The  following  instructions  for  meditating   on 


Rudra-Bhairavi 
Tantra  ;— 


are 


found     in   the   dnanarnava 


Pasa- 
Chandi  r 
Rudra- 
Bhairavi. 


''  [One  should  meditate  upon]  the  goddess, 
bright  as  a  thousand  rising  suns,  having  the 
moon  on  her  crest,  having  three-eyes,  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  various  ornaments,  destroyer 
of  all  enemies,  killer  of  wumhdis  vomiting- 
blood,  wearing  blood-red  cloth,  holding  in  her 
hands  a  trident,  a  damavff,  a  sword,  a  hhclaha 
(a  weapon),  a  pbuiha  (a  weapon),  arrows,   a  i^dca 


'  F.(r   ii  dexTiptioii 
Mayurbliaiijii,  Vol.  II. 

»  Sco  IJopuil  '<(   l!:nl 
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and   tiu  luihuca,  a  book,  aiul  the  rosary  of  ahsaa 
aud  Heated  on  a  dead  body.'" 

The    worship  of  the    goddess    Bhairavi    was 
])revalent  not  only  among  tlie  llincbi  l)ut  also  the 
IJuddhistic    9aktas,     She    is    still  worshipped  by 
the  Buddhists  of  Xepal." 
Vagicv^xri.  rpjj^^j.^^  .g  ^^  i^jj^  ^.^^ij^j  Ghat-vila  at  Dhiidlma   ') 

miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  Bratapapur  Dak 
bungnlow,  and  in  a  cave  of  that  hill  may  be  seen 
side  by  side  the  images  of  Vagi^vari  and  Gane^a. 
Both  appear  to  be  very  ancient.  Their  workman- 
ship has  been  worn  out,  aud  they  are  now 
neglected  and  without  worshippers,  lint  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  in  ancient  times 
the  above-named  goddess  was  worshipped 
both  by  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  Tantrikas. 
Another  image  of  VagiQvari  is  also  found  lying  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  in  village  Tundara  near  Bhima- 
pur  in  the  district  of  Balasore.  It  is  said  that 
this  image  previously  existed  in  a  temple  on  the 
sea-side.  But  no  trace  of  that  temple  is  to  be 
found  now.  This  image  also  appears  to  be  seven 
or  eight  centuries  old.  Imnges  of  the  goddess  are 
enshrined  at  the  temples  at  Gaya  and  Benares, 
while  her  glory  and  powers  are  described  in 
the  Svayaml)hfi  Purana  and  I\a9i-Khanda.''     She 

U^ii  ^^^'  i^ii  fi^i:»t?^»i^  =^  II 
fqsfi^g  «?;i5r  ^^  ^J^\T^v^1\^  ^^]r\  \ 

*  Dr.  Oldlk'l.r.s  Nipfil.  Vul.  II.   1-    I'.t'.t. 

*  MalianiiilK.l.Ji.il.vfiya  U    1'.  sr,>t  liV.  N.,li.-<- ..f  .^aiiArit    Mss..    \,v\"U-- 
iiiL'  tij  llio  I)ml>.nr  mLimi-v,  Nc]ial,   Iiitni.  p.  Ivii. 
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is  wor«liii)po(l  even  in  China,  Japan  ami  'J'ilu-l.' 
The  following  directions  loi-  meditating  on  the 
image  are  given  in  the  Tautra  :- 

HJJ^d^L'  rTTIT  ^*  WZ'  f?^^  S^^  ' 

?TjrTr  ^wT^rwr  Tfl^r^nrwrri'-grTt  i 

(  HVg^RTJrT  ) 

There  are  traces  of  old  cliaUtjaa  on  both  sides 
of  the  two  above-mentioned  images.  (Fig.  30). 
It  appears  from  this  that  at  one  time  they  were 
worshipped  by  the  Jinddhists. 


MAHAYANA  OR  BUDDHIST  TANTRIKA  INFLUENCE- 

Xumerons  images  of  Uodliisattva  and  Cakti 
belonging  to  the  Mahayana  Tantrika  school  of 
Bnddhism  havo  l)een  discovered  at  liaripada, 
llariharpnr,  Hadasai,  Ranibandh,  and  Khiching-'- 
in  the  Mayurabhanja  State,  and  at  Ayodhya  and 
Dhup^ila  in  tlie  Nilgiri  States,  on  the  borders  of 
Mayurabhanja  and  at  several  places  in  tlie  l^ala- 
sore  district.  So  many  relics  of  the  Ibiddhist 
Tantrika  period  have  been  found  in  these  places 
and  within  so  a  short  period,  that  it  is  ])ut 
mitural  to  hope  that  wonderful  results  will 
follow   if    the   whole    of    Mayurabliauja   and    its 


'    VUlr   A.  CiriiMW.vK'rs  r.u.l.llii.i    Art  in  In.lia,  p.  C. 
*    For    tlic    Bud.Uiist      ruins    at     Klii.-liin-      -(■('    Arrliiculnj^ieal  Siiivey 
Ucpoit  of  Mayurabliauja.  Vol.  II. 
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adjaceut  places  Ijc  thoroughly  surveyed  and 
explored.  The  principal  deity  worshipped 
l)y  the  Buddhists  of  the  Mahayaiia  school  is 
Avaiokite-  AvalokitcQvara  or  Padmapani.  Images  of  this 
deity  have  been  found  in  Mayurabhafija,  Nilgiri 
and  in  several  places  of  the  district  of 
Balasore.  AvalokiteQvara  was  Avorshipped 
wherever  Buddhism  prevailed,  from  Russia  to 
I'ape  Comorin  and  from  Afghanistan  to 
Cambodia,  between  the  third  and  seventh 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Fifteen  centuries 
ago  Buddhists  of  the  Mahay  ana  school  used  to 
take  the  name  of  this  deity  at  all  times,  _  both 
in  prosperity  and  adversity,  just  as  the  Hindus 
of  Bengal  and  Orissa  take  those  of  Durga  and 
Hari.  The  Chinese  travellers,  Fa  Ilian,  Yuan 
Chuang  and  others,  saw  images  of  Avalokite9vara 
at  all  the  Buddhist  places  of  pilgrimage  in  India 
including  Afghanistan.  Fa  Hian  records  that 
in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  every  Buddhist  of  the 
Mahayana  school  in  Mathura  and  the  Central 
Brovinces  used  to  worship  Avalokite9vara, 
Prajnaparamita  and  MaiijuQri.'''-'  Yuang  Chuang 
saw  numerous  images  of  Avalokite^vara  (Kuan- 
tzu-tsaij  ])Oth  in  northern  and  southern  India. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  silver  one, 
ten  feet  high,  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Bodhi  tree  at  Gaya.j  The  Chinese  traveller 
observed  in  many  places  the  image  of  Tara  on 
the  left  side  of  AvalokiteQvara  and  in  several 
other  places  images  of  Avalokite^vara  and  Tara 
on  the  right  and  left  sides  respectively  of 
Buddlia.:|:     Yuan    Chuang    in  describing  his  visit 


•  Sec  Fo-kwc.-ki,  Cli.  xvii, 

T   nwirsSi-yu-Ki.   V,,l    II,  [,.  li;.. 

+   Ikal's  Si-yu-ki.  Vul,  II.  p.   In:!. 
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to  Kaiuiuj,  writes  thus  al)oiit  tlic  l^iiiporor 
llarsci-vui'clliaiia  :  — 

"  When  the  ministers  ul  state  pressed  llarsa- 
vartlhaua  to  succeed  his  brother  aud  avenge  his 
murder,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  relate,  the 
prince  determined  to  take  tlie  advice  of  the 
J^odliisattva  Avalokitc9vara  (Kuan-tzu-tsai).  An 
image  of  this  Bodliisattva,  Avliicli  liad  many 
spiritual  manifestations,  stood  in  a  grove  of 
this  district  near  Gauges.  To  this  lie  re])aired, 
and  after  due  fasting  and  prayer,  he  stated  his 
case  to  the  Bodliisattva.  An  answei"  was  graci- 
ously given  which  told  the  prince  that  it  was 
his  good  l-arma  to  become  king,  and  that  he 
should,  accordingly,  accept  the  offered  sove- 
reignty and  then  raise  Buddhism  from  the 
ruin  into  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  king 
of  Karnasuvarna,  and  afterwards  make  himself 
a  great  kingdom.  The  Bodhisattva  promised  him 
secret  help,  but  warned  him  not  to  occupy  the 
actual  throne,  and  not  to  use  the  title  Maliu- 
rdja.  Thereupon  Harsa-vardhana  became  king 
of  Kanauj  with  the  title  of  Rajaputra  and  the 
style  Ciladitya.""'- 

About  the  images  of  Avalokite^vara  at  Paun- 
dravardhana  and  Dhanyakataka,  the  traveller 
gives  the  following  description  :- 

"At  Paundra-vardhana,  nothing  is  hid  from 
its  divine  desirement ;  its  spiritual  perception  is 
most  accurate  ;  men  far  and  near  consult  (this 
being)  with  fasting  and  prayers.       ■•■  ■■■ 

At  Dhanyakataka,  masters  of  Gastras  recited 
Sin-to-lo-ni  (Hridaya-dharani)  in  front  of  Ava- 
lokiteQvara  abstaining  from  food  and  drink. "f 

*  Wattoi-'s  Oil  Viian  Chuang,  Vol.  I,  p.  3-t;J. 
t  ^^':^rs  Si-yii-ki,  Vol.  rr,  p.  l'.>:.  an.l  p.  221. 
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He  saw  inimeroiis  images  of  Avalokite9vara  at 
Nalanda.  Regarding  the  image  which  he  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  monastery,  the  traveller 
writes  :— "In  the  exact  middle  of  the  Vihara  is  a 
lignre  of  Kuan-tzu-tsai  Bodhisattva.  Although 
it  is  of  small  size,  j-et  its  spiritual  appearance  is 
of  an  affecting  character.  In  its  hand  it  holds 
a  lotus  flower  ;  on  its  head  is  a  figure  of 
Buddha."-'-  The  images  of  Avalokite9vara  found 
at  Ranibaudh  in  ]\Iayurabhanja  and  the  large 
image  l^rought  from  Kasha  to  the  Municipal 
office  at  Balasore  are  of  the  same  description  as 
that  given  by  tlie  Chinese  traveller.  The  image 
of  Padmapani  or  of  Avalokite9vara  in  a  sitting- 
posture  at  Kasba,t  is  the  largest  of  those 
of  Loke9vara  mentioned  above.  Its  face  is  attrac- 
tive and  the  architectural  workmanship  is  also  of 
a  high  order.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret 
that  both  its  hands  are  broken.  Only  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  arm  and  a  lotus  with  its  stem  are 
intact.  A  figure  of  Amitabha  on  the  crown  of 
this  image  sliows  that  it  is  a  figure  of  Padmapani 
Bodhisattva.  Below  the  image  is  the  figure  of 
a  devotee,  and  also  some  objects  of  worship. 
(Fig.  43). 

At  Ayodhya  in  the  Nilgiri  States  a  four-armed 
image  of  LokeQvara  has  been  discovered.  This 
measures  18"  by  10"  and  has  been  kept  in  a  small 
room  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Marichi.  Of  the 
four  arms  only  tlie  right  lower  one,  which  is  held 
in  the  posture  of  granting  a  boon,  is  intact.  The 
lirst  half  of  the  right  upper  hand  is  un- 
broken and  wears  an  ornament.  The  other  two 
arms  are  completely  gone.  There  is  a  small 
ligure   of  AmitSbha   on    its   crown   and  on  each 


•  Bears  Si.\u-ki,  Vol.  II  p.  183. 

t  This  imni^o  is  now  ko\>r  Iwforc  the  Muiiioipal  ofliee  of  Balasore. 
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side  a  cliaihja.  On  the  jiglit  ol  the  imago 
stands  Taia  with  folded  hands  ^vhile  on  its  leit 
stands  the  fonr-anncd  Lhrknli.  Below  each 
of  these  goddesses  are  figures  of  female  devotees 
worshij^ping  with  folded  hands.  In  Mr.  A. 
Foiicher's  book  there  is  an  image  of  Loke9vara 
of  this  description  (Fig.  19)  bearing  the  words : 

The  image  kept  beside  a  field  at  Eanibandh 
is  only  3?,  feet  in  height.  Thongh  exposed  to 
the  wetither,  it  is  not  yet  altogether  destroyed 
and  the  skill  of  the  artist  still  remains  in  evi- 
dence. A  very  beautiful  image  of  the  goddess 
Tara  is  to  be  seen  on  the  left  of  this  one.  The 
Avalokite9vara  of  Eanibandh  is  mentioned  in 
Sadhanamala  Tantra  as  Ksasarpana  Loke9vara. 
The  following  description  of  this  image  is  given 
in  the  book  : — 

"He  has  a  body  bright  as  a  crore  of  mcons; 
he  has  a  crown  of  braided  hair,  having  on  it 
a  fignre  of  Amitabha;  he  is  seated  on  a  throne 
placed  on  the  orb  of  a  moon  which  is  again  placed 
on  a  lotns  representing  the  universe  ;  his  body 
is  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments  ;  he  has 
a  smiling  face  ;  his  age  is  about  sixteen  yeai-s  ; 
he  is  giving  boons  with  his  right  hand,  and 
holds  a  lotns  in  his  left  ;  he  is  joyous  after 
having  drnnk  the  nectar  which  is  flowing  from 
his  hand  ;  below  him  is  sitnated  Suchlmnkha, 
Avitli  nplifted  face,  having  a  large  belly,  very 
lean  and  black ;  he  resides  in  the  hill  called 
Potalaka  ;  his  looks  are  kind  and  benign  ;  he  is 
worshipped  with  amorous  rites  ;  he  has  a  .  qniet 
demeanor   and    many   good  'marks  on  his  body. 

•  *    r/rfrL"Ic6nographie  Bou<ldiik|ue'par'i?.    Fouchcr,   Part   T.    j..  105. 
PI.  iv.no.  5. 
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Ill  front  of  him  stands  Tara  and  on  liis  right 
there  is  Siulhauakiiniara.  Tara  has  a  black 
colour,  holding  in  lier  left  hand  a  bhie  lotus  with 
stem,  Avhich  by  her  right  hand  she  seems  to 
unfold,  is  decorated  with  various  ornaments  and 
has  ])reasts  which  are  full-developed  on  account 
of  her  blooming  j'outh.  Sudhanakumara  stands 
with  folded  hands,  his  colour  is  as  bright  as 
gold,  he  has  the  look  of  a  boy,  has  a  book  in  his 
left  arm-pit  and  is  decorated  with  all  sorts  of 
ornaments.  On  the  west  is  Bhrknti  and  on  the 
north  is  Hayagriva.  Bhrkuti  is  four-armed,  is 
bright  as  gold,  has  braided  hair,  holds  in  her 
left  hands  a  tridandi  and  a  kamandalu,  and  one 
of  her  right  hands  has  a  rosary  of  aksas,  the 
other  indicates  a  posture  of  prayer  ;  he  has  got 
three  eyes.  Hayagriva  has  a  blood-red  com- 
plexion ;  he  is  short  (in  stature)  ;  he  has  a  largo 
bell}^ ;  his  hair  stands  erect  and  is  bright  and 
tawny  ;  he  wears  a  sacred  thread  of  snakes  ;  his 
round  face  is  covered  with  tawnier  beard  and 
he  has  got  three  eyes  which  are  round  and  red  ; 
his  eye-brows  are  contracted  on  account  of  an 
expression  of  anger  ;  he  wears  a  garment  of 
tiger-skin,  and  holds  a  club ;  the  right  hand 
stretched  in  a  posture  of  j^rayer.  All  these 
(attendants)  occupy  elegant  positions  with  their 
ej'es  turned  towards  the  face  of  their  leader."' 

h^*j     ^r^nlsi     ^K^^r      'll'R^t'n     «5T|si*flsi>it  ^fiRjIst^/flJ^^^ITI- 
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There  is  a  tsiiiiilarity  in  almost  every  respect 
between  the  image  of  ArvavalokiteQvara  referred 
to  and  the  description  of  Ksasarpana  given  in  the 
Sadhanamala  Tantra.  Tlie  image  of  Tara 
however,  dilYers  sliglitly  from  the  description 
quoted  uljove.  In  both  places,  we  Hnd  the  latter 
standing  with  folded  hands.  The  upper  part 
of  the  image  of  Ilayagriva  is  broken    (Fig.  20). 

A  beautiful  ami  well-polished  image  of 
LokeQvara  made  of  l^lack  stone  has  been 
found  in  the  temple  of  Biida  Jagannatha  at 
Baripada,  the  present  chief  town  of  the  Mayura- 
bhanja  State.  The  image  is  known  by  the  people 
of  the  place  as  Ananta  Deva.'  But,  it  is  in  fact, 
an  image  of  the  four-armed  god  Loke^vara 
worshipped  by  the  Buddhist  Tantrikas  of  the 
Mahayana  school  and  afterwards  by  the  Hindus. 
It  must  have  been  constructed  and  placed  at  the 
time  when  Buddhism  was  predominant  here. 
At  a  later  period  when  llaja  A^aidyauatha 
Bhanja  had  the  temple  of  Jagannatha  built  with 
the  materials  of  the  ancient  broken  Buddhist 
structures,  the  image  might  have  found  a  place 
in  that  temple.  The  deity  is  shown  in  a  standing 
posture.  His  crown  is  surrounded  with  braided 
hair.     In  his  upper  right  hand  he  holds  a  rosary 

f!^35?«j>J^lqr<Nagiorn«5llT     ^Tli^^*^    ffl%il    »?fi^ff2^»?,*T  sqig- 

'    I5iu  I  his  image  lias  nu  rcsomblancu    l<i    tliu    dcscriiitiuii    uC    Aiiaiila 
Deva  fijuiKi   n  the  Tuiaiias  oi;  Tautras. 
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of  aksas  «iiid  in  his  upper  lelt  ix  couch- shell. 
His  lower  right  hand  is  placed  over  the  head 
of  Sudhauakiimara  and  his  lower  left  over  that 
of  the  goddess  Tara.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  god  will  l)e  found  in  the  well-known 
work  on  architecture  Vigvakarnia-Cilpa  :— - 

''God  Loke^vara  has  four  arms  and  three  eyes. 
He  has  braided  hair,  on  which  there  is  a  moon. 
His  ornaments  consist  of  snakes.  He  is  white 
in  complexion.  He  gives  boons  and  encourage- 
ment with  two  of  his  hands,  while  with  the  other 
two  he  holds  a  rosary  of  aksas  and  a  kaman- 
dalu.  He  is  seated  on  a  lotus  under  the  Bodhi 
tree."' 

In  this  description  the  god  is  represented  as 
seated,  whereas  the  image  which  we  have  referred 
to  shows  him  in  a  standing  posture.  In  the 
above  treatise  on  architecture  Sudhana-kumara 
and  Tara,  the  constant  companions  of  Avalokite- 
Qvara,  are  not  mentioned.  Tara  is  a  well-known 
female  figure  in  the  Ijuddhist  pantheon  and 
several  writers  on  Buddhism  are  of  opinion  "that 
she  was  originally  a  Tibetan  goddess  worshipped 
by  the  followers  oC  the  Yogachara  school." ■■•' 
But  according  to  Svatautra  Tautra  :  — 

'*  Tara  Xila-sarasvati  was  born  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Cholana  on  the  western  side  of  Merii 
(Pamir)."-  ■■.■•■ 


ikaiinavilpii  MS.  o[   Vi.;Viiku<a  Orticj  Collect  ion.  \>.  •_'> 
i.r-;  Haiiil-bonk.  aixl  tlic  iiuliau  Anti'iiiary.  Vd.  X.  p, 
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According  to  Cbiuacliara  Tuiitra,  the  goddess 
Tara  was  originally  worshipped  in  China.  It 
describes  how  Vasistha  went  to  China  and  learnt 
from  Buddha,  the  process  of  the  Tara  worship. 
AVe  have  ah-eady  mentioned  this  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  Caktaism.  In  Tibet  and 
Mongolia,  Tara  is  worshipped  as  the  spiritual 
consort  of  Kuan-yin  (AvalokiteQvara).'-- 

Besides  the  figure  ot  Tara  (Mahattari  Tara  ot  Tara. 
Bauddha-Kalpa)  at  Kanibandh  some  other  images 
of  Tara  have  also  been  found  at  different  places. 
One,  known  as  Khadiravani  Taia,  has  been 
traced  at  the  village  of  Dhupa^ila,  six  miles  from 
Xilgiri.  Another  known  as  Jaijgull  Tara  has 
been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  llariharpur. 
A  third  image  known  as  Vajra-Tara,  may  be 
seen  in  the  temple  of  Uttare^vara  Mahadeva  at 
Ayodhya. 

We  find  the  following  description  of  the 
goddess  Tara  in  the  Svatantra  Tantra  :  — 

"She  is  black  in  complexion  ;  she  has  three 
eyes  ;  she  has  two  hands  with  one  of  which  she 
holds  a  lotus  and  with  the  other  she  gives  boons  ; 
she  is  surrounded  by  Caktis  having  various 
colours  and  forms  ;  she  has  a  smiling  face  ;  she  is 
adorned  with  bright  pearls  ;  her  feet  are  put  in 
shoes  set  with  jewels.  vShe  is  to  be  meditated 
upon  in  this  form.""' 

In  the  Buddhistic  work  called  Sadhanamala- 
Tantra,  Mahattari  Tara  is  thus  described  : — 

*  WatlLT   On  Vuiui  Chuan.t:.  Vni.  II.  \<.  107. 

-    "J?imi<!!V  f^*T5*Tt  IfH'lt  5|^q^%  I 
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"Tara  is  to  be  meditated  iipou  as  haviug  a 
black  complexiou,  and  two  bauds,  giving  in 
her  rigbt-band  boons  and  holding  with  the  left 
a  lotus  with  the  stem,  and  is  decorated  with  all 
sorts  of  ornaments  and  seated  on  a  throne  placed 
on  a  lotus  and  moon.'" 

Arya-Tara.  As    the    image    of  Tara   found  at  Ranibaudh 

corj'esponds  with  the  description  of  the  goddess 
given  above  ;  so  we  consider  it  to  be  an  image 
of  Mahattari  or  Ar^-a  Tara. 

About  hfteen  centuries  ago,  the  worship  of 
Tara,  like  that  of  Avalokite^vara,  was  prevalent 
among  Buddhists  of  the  Mahayana  school  in 
India.  The  Chinese  traveller  Yuan  Chuang 
witnessed  in  various  places  the  worship  of  Tara 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendour. 
All  Indian  Buddhists  used  to  adore  her  Avitli 
special  reverence.  Yuan  Chuang  found  at  Xalanda 
a  large  image  of  Tara  ;  he  thus  describes  it : — 

"To  the  north  of  a  figure  of  Buddha — 2  or 
o  li,in  a  vihara  constructed  of  brick,  is  a  figure 
of  Tara  Bodhisattva.  This  figure  is  of  great 
height,  and  its  spiritual  appearance  very  strik- 
ing. Every  fast-day  of  the  year  large  offerings 
are  made  to  it.  The  kings  and  ministers  and 
great  people  of  the  neighbouring  countries  offer 
exquisite  perfumes  and  flowers,  holding  gem- 
covered  flags  and  canopies,  whilst  instruments 
of  metal  and  stone  resound  in  turns,  mingled 
with  the  harmony  of  flutes  and  harps.  These 
religious  assemblies  last  for  seven  days."-'-' 


'   "ai'rt  jgmr  fsj^^ii  ^fqni  «^^t  ^i^  <9*ii%'?^n^<t  ^^iwr^wj'^jfit 
qu^^lfl^  q^^l*!-!^!  fif^T,t)<l  i' 
*   \Wn\\  Si-yu-ki.  Vul.  II.  p.  17.-i. 
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Vajra-Tavri  from  Ayodhyd, 


Tara. 
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Figures  of  the  ooddess  'J'aia  liavc  been  lonnd 
not  oiil}^  in  India,  l)iit  also  in  Hava,  Sumatra, 
and  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tara, 
though  originally  a  Buddhistic  goddess,  has  been 
from  ancient  times  receiving  worship  from  the 
Hindu  Tantrikas  as  the  second  of  the  ten 
Afahavidyas.  It  is  clear  from  the  Chinachara- 
Tantra  that  the  Hindus  learnt  Tara-worship  from 
the  Buddhists.  It  appears  tluit,  similarly  many 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon 
gradually  came  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Hindu 
Tantrikas.  These  gods  and  goddesses  are  still 
worshipped  by  them. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  image  Janguii- 
of  Jaijguli  Tara  was  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fort  at  Hariharpur. 
People  now  give  it  the  name  of  Kotasani  or 
Kotavasini.  It  derived  its  name  Jaijguli  Tara 
from  the  fact  that  Buddhist  Cramanas  of  the 
^fahayana  school,  mIio  lived  in  this  retired  place, 
used  to  worship  the  image.  ]i\  the  Buddhistic 
Tantrika  work  called  Sadhanamala,  we  lind  men 
tion  of  two  forms  of  dangull  Tara,  one  two-armed 
and  the  other  fonr-armed.  We  also  find  in  the 
book  the  following  description  of  her:  — 

"One  should  meditate  on  (Jaijguli  Tara)  who 
is  white  in  complexion ;  she  has  two  or  four 
arms ;  and  wears  a  crown  of  braided  hair ;  she 
has  white  garments  and  white  ornaments,  is 
decoi-ated  with  white  serpents,  is  seated  on  a 
throne  of  sattva  ;  plays  on  Vina  by  her  main 
hands,  holds  with  her  second  right  hand  a  white 
snake  and  gives  protection  with  the  left ;  she  is 
surrounded  with  a  halo  like  that  of  moon.'" 


^  "igui^ii!"  fs^t  '^g^j'^it  ^i  ^z^^■s^fz^  ^aii^*1=fjftiit  f€<!T^^K- 
^r^'!iM5ti»flt  ffl<lflq!Hqg?l>irt  ^'gt^mf»l'ff  HTf^fl  I  " 
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The  image  of  Kotasani  is  two-armed.  Its 
workniansliip  is  not  of  a  high  order ;  this  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  made  by 
Cramanas  living  in  the  forest.  The  image  from 
its  outward  look  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  The 
goddess  is  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped  by 
the  Cramanas  of  the  Mahayana  sect  when  they 
used  to  reside  in  this  part  of  the  country.  After- 
wards, when  the  fort  was  constructed  here,  the 
people  of  the  locality  began  to  worship  her  as  its 
"Kotasani"  or  Guardian  deity  of  the  fort.  The 
goddess,  however,  is  not  worshipped  by  any 
higher-class  people.  Poor  Deliuris  of  the  Bathuri 
or  Bhumiya  caste  in  the  village  occasionally 
give  offerings  to  her. 

Several  broken  images  of  Arj^a  Tara  and 
Jaijguli  Tara  have  been  found  near  Khiching  in 
the  Panchpir  sub-division  of   j\fayurabhanja."'" 

Vajra  Tara.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  an  image  of 

Vajra-Tara  was  found  in  the  temple  of  Uttare- 
9vara  Civa  at  Ayodhya  in  the  Xilgiri  States. 
People  call  her  by  the  name  of  "  Chandi  Thaku- 
rani."  This  image  was  discovered  amongst  the 
vast  ruins  of  ancient  Buddhistic  structures  at 
Aycdhya,  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  above 
temple.  The  following  description  of  her  is 
given  in  the  Buddhistic  Tantrik  work  called 
"  Sadhana  Samuchchaya  "  : — 

"Goddess  Tara  should  be  meditated  npon  as 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Matrikas  (divine 
mothers),  having  eight  arms  and  fonr  faces,  de- 
corated with  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  having  the 
colour  of  gold,  looking  benign,  and  shewing  the 
features  of  a  maiden,  seated  on  a  moon  placed  on 


*  For  particulars  of   those  Taras.  ritfe   Mavura})hania  Arclwolojrical 

•VfiV     Vnl     11  * 
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a  lotus  represcutiiiA-  the  universe,  havino-  faces  of 
yellow,  black,  white  and  red  complexion  conse- 
cutively from  left  to  right ;  having  three  eyes  in 
each  face ;  she  is  seated  on  a  diamond  tlirone,  has 
a  red-coloured  body,  having  on  her  crowns  the 
four  Buddhas,  and  holding  in  her  right  hands  a 
vajra,  an  arrow,  a  conchshell  and  vara,  and  in 
her  left  hands  a  lotus  bow,  diamond  goad,  a 
diamond  pdca,  and  with  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other  left  hand  she  points  above."  ^ 

The  workmanship  of  the  figure  is  admirable. 
Another  image  of  Tara  has  been  found  in 
the  temple  of  Maninage9vara  at  Puranagiio 
in  the  Nilgiri  States.'  This  image  is  known  both 
in  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  Tantras  as  that  of 
Kurukulla.  The  Sadhanamala  Tantra  of  Nepal 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  goddess  : — 

"  Her  colour  is  red,  she  is  seated  on  a  red 
lotus,  wears  a  red  garment  and  a  red  crown, 
has  four  arms,  gives  assurance  of  protection  with 
one  of  the  right  hands  and  holds  an  arrow  with 
the  other,  holds  a  quiver  of  jewels  with  one  of 
left  hands  and  with  the  other  an  arrow  of  buds 
of  red  lotus  set  on  a  bow  of  flowers  which  is 
drawn  up  to  the  ear."^ 

^fiqg^lci^aT  1^?!^5T^qmfl^'n^I*1^€?1^^W  ll" 

^f9^m^f^Tif5ici^^»?^Tq>^^m  I " 
L 
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It  is  to  be  regretted  that  both  the  right  arms 
Kurukuiia.  of  the  image  are  broken.  The  goddess  can  now 
be  identified  from  her  left  arms.  (Fig.  27).-'- 
The  image  found  at  Dhupa9ila,  although  much 
damaged,  shows  admirable  skill  in  sculptural 
and  decorative  art,  and  resembles  that  of  Tara 
discovered  in  Magadha.j 

Manjucri.  The    Avorship     of     Manju^ri    and    Maitreya 

Bodhisattva  like  that  of  AYalokite9vara  and  Tara 
was    very    prevalent    among   the   Buddhists   of 
the   Mahay  ana   school.     This   fact  is  mentioned 
by  the  Chinese  traveller  Fa-Hian.     Images  of  the 
deities  have  also    been   found    at   Ayodhya.     On 
the  right   side   of  the  image  of  Marichi  Thaku- 
rani,  the  present   tutelary   goddess  of  Ayodhya, 
is    a    figure     of    Manjucri    and    on    her    left, 
ohe  of  Avalokite^vara.'     These  images  were  dis- 
covered  about   fifty  years  ago  amongst  the  ruius 
at   Ayodhya.      The    figure    stands   on   a   lotus. 
Over   the   head   of  the   image   of  Manju9ri  and 
on   both   sides  there  are  figures  of  Vidyadharas. 
Below  these  and  on  either   side    of  the   head    of 
the   central  figure,  are  figures  of  Kinnaris.     The 
central  figure  has  two  arms.  The  left  hand  which 
holds   a  lotus   is  placed  on  the  breast.     On  the 
right   side,  is  the  image  of  Sudhanakumara,  also 
standing  on  a  lotus.     He  points  to  heaven   with 
the   fore-finger   of  his   right  hand.     There   is  a 
book  under  his  left  arm  which  is  placed  over  his 
thigh.    Beside  that  there  is  a  lotus  with  its  stem. 
On'^tiie   left   side   of  the   central   figure,    is   an 
image  of  Yamari  standing  on  a  bull.     There  are 
serpents  on  its  head  and  arms.     It  holds  up    the 
fore-finger  of  the  right  hand  and  in  the  left  hand 


*  Compare  with  the  figure  of  Tara  in  Fonclier,  Part  I,  p.  130,  Fig.  22, 
t  SecFouchcr,  Fart  I,  p.  1.S6,  Fig.  22. 
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lias  a  mace.  On  the  right  side  of  Siulhaiiakumara 
and  on  the  left  of  Yamari,  there  is  a  lion  on 
an  elephant.  Lower  down  on  the  right  side, 
are  the  images  of  the  four  Caktis  Lochana, 
j\Iamaki,  Pandara  and  Tara  and  further  down  is 
the  figure  of  a  female  devotee  with  offerings 
in  her  hands.  This  image  of  Manjiicri  is 
3'4"x2  3". 

The   following   description  of     Manjn^ri     is 
found  in  the  Sadhanamala  Tantra  : — 

"One  should  meditate  upon  his  self  as 
having  a  yellow  complexion,  with  the  mystic 
representation  of  the  hand  held  in  a  posture  of 
explanation,  decorated  with  jewelled  ornaments, 
wearing  a  jewelled-crown,  having  in  the  left  arm 
a  lotus,  seated  on  lion  and  having  on  the  crown 
a  figure  of  Aksobhya.  On  his  right  is  Sudhana- 
kumara,  who  is  born  of  Sukara-vija,  is  bright 
with  ornaments  of  various  kinds,  has  a  crown  of 
jewels,  holds  under  his  arms  a  book  of  all  reli- 
gions and  stands  with  his  hands  folded.  On  the 
left,  there  is  Yamari  who  is  of  darker  complexion, 
is  born  of  Hfujkara-vlja,  has  a  deformed  face, 
and  a  mace  in  his  hands,  has  hair  which  are 
tawny  and  upright,  and  is  decorated  with  various 
ornaments.  Then,  on  his  right  and  left  sides, 
there  are  Chandraprabha  and  Siiryaprabha.  In 
the  four  directions  there  are  Vairochana,  Ratna- 
sambhava,  Amital)ha  and  Amogha-siddhi  and  in 
the  four  corners  (c.  g.  Agneya  &c.)  there  are 
Lochana,  Mamaki,  Pandara  and  Tara."-'- 


*  "q^fT^<n"  ^T<53T5T^?Nt  ^^»|q'!r  ^^giifel*  ^mift^,'?^  W^lflf^" 
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The  above  description  to  a  great  extent 
resembles  the  form  of  Manju9ri.  "He  was  one  of 
the  great  Bodhisattvas,  often  liguring  as  first  or 
chief  of  all  these  Mahayana  creation. "•^-  He  is 
the  tutelary  Bodhisattva  of  Xepal,  and  is  revered 
there  by  the  Buddhist  community  more  than  any 
other  deity.t  Manju^rl  was  once  Avorshipped 
throughout  the  Buddhist  world  from  Corea  to 
Java.  He  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Buddhists 
of  China,  Japan,  Tibet  and  other  places.^ 

Marichi.  Images  of  Marichi  have  been  found  at  Khicli- 

iug  in  ]\Jayurabhanja,  and  at  Ayodhya  and  Sujana- 
garh  in  the  Xilgiri  States.  She  is  known  at 
Xhiching  as  Cliandi  Thakurani,  at  Ayodhya  as 
Marichi  Thakurani  and  at  Sujanagarh  as  Budhar 
Chandi.  The  image  at  Khiching  is  of  a  different 
type  from  those  found  at  Ayodhya  and  Sujana- 
garh, the  latter  two  being  of  the  same  type§ 
The  following  description  of  Marichi  is  found 
in  the  Sadhauamala  Tantra  : — 

.  *'She  is  white  in  complexion,  has  three 
'faces,  three  eyes  and  eight  arms.  Her  face  on 
the  right  side  is  red  and  on  the  left  is  blue, 
distorted  and  like  that  of  a  sow.  She  holds 
in  her  right  hands  a  vajra,  a  goad,  an 
arrow  and  a  S27c]ii  and  in  her  left  hands  a^oka- 
leaves,  a  I30W,  a  sutra  with  an  uplifted  fore- 
linger.     She   has    on    her   crown    (a    figure    of) 


■-'    l/VA  W;iltcrs,    On  Vuiin  Cliuaiig.  Vol.  L  )>.  ;?01. 

t  Dr.  Oldlieia'sNipal. 

J  a'.  Gninwedcrs  P.U(^<llli!^l  Art  in  India,  i-p.  2(h>.201. 

§  For  the  Mariclii   of  ,   Kliiching,    ride    Arclin'olonital      Siutcv     c 
Mavu'rabbanja,  Vol.  II. 
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VairochaDa.  She  is  decorated  Avitli  various  oruu- 
ments  aud  seated  iu  the  midst  of  a  vhahija. 
She  Avears  a  scarlet  iiiider-ganiieDt,  jacket  and 
scarf.  She  rides  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  seven 
boars.  She  is  standing  with  her  one  foot  doubled 
and  the  other  foot  stretched  (in  the  attitude  of  an 
archer  about  to  shoot  an  arroAv).  She  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  chariot  which  is  carried  on  with 
the  awfully  terrible  Kahu  about  to  devour  the  sun 
and  moon,  which  are  produced  from  llang-hdra, 
and  situated  in  the  atmosphere  produced  from 
Pang-hdra.  She  is  surrounded  by  four  goddesses. 
On  her  eastern  side  there  is  goddess  BattalT,  who 
has  a  red  colour,  has  the  face  of  a  sow,  has 
four  arms,  holds  in  her  right  hands  a  auclii  and  a 
goad  and  in  her  left  hands  pdfa  and  a^oha  and 
wears  a  red  jacket.  On  her  southern  side  there 
is  goddess  Vadali  who  is  yellow-coloured,  holds 
in  her  two  right  hands  a  sdclii  and  a  vajra  and 
in  her  two  left  hands  a^olca  and  a  fd^n^  has 
the  form  of  a  maiden  and  is  decorated  with  the 
ornaments  belitting  her  blooming  youth.  On 
her  western  side,  there  is  Varali,  Avho  is  Avhite- 
coloured,  holds  in  her  right  hands  a  vajra  and 
sJichi  and  in  her  left  hands  a  pd^^a  and  afoka, 
stands  with  her  one  foot  doubled  and  her  other 
foot  stretched  and  has  a  beautiful  form.  On 
her  northern  side,  there  is  \^arahamukhi,  the  red- 
coloured  goddess  who  has  three  eyes  and  four 
arms,  and  who  holds  iu  her  right  hands  a  vajra 
and  an  arrow  aud  iu  her  left  hands  a  bow  and 
a^oha  and  has  a  bright  form.  Having  meditated 
upon  all  these,  cS:c.  '" 
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The  description  wliich  we  have  quoted  above 
from  the  Buddhist  Tantrika  work  already  referred 
to,  corresponds  with  the  images  found  at  Ayodhya 
and  Sujanagarh.  (Fig.  49).  These  figures  may 
safely  be  taken  to  be  those  of  ^larichi.  The 
image  at  Ayodbya  is  large,  about  3^  G"  high, 
while  that  at  Sujauagarh  is  oul}^  a  cul)it  in 
height.  Over  the  image  at  Ayodhya  the  follow- 
ing well  known  Buddhistic  formuhe  are  found 
inscribed  :— 

Right  side.  Left  side. 

L.  1.        ^5  ^m  %g«iH^i  %g  ^^\'  a^njirft 

L.  3.        sj^ii: 

The  characters  used  in  the  inscription  re- 
semble those  prevalent  in  northern  India  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Fig.  49a).  From  this  w^e  suppose  that  this 
image  and  similar  other  Buddhistic  images  of 
Ayodhya  belong  to  that  period.  In  all  likelihood 
the  image  at  Sujanagarh  also  belongs  to  the  same 
i:>eriod.  The  Rajas  of  Xilgiri  are  Hindus.  But 
they  have  been  worshij^ping  the  above-mentioned 
Buddhistic  goddess  from  very  ancient  times.  The 
goddess  at  Sujanagarh  known  as  Budhara  Chandi 
or  Buddhist  Chandi  referred  to  above  is  every- 
where known   to    be   the   tutelary    deity   of  the 

^Kflifl^g:«i«it  ^Cl^i^f  (211  5»iiT«»T'!j^<ff    "gRjnwf^tit  ^^i's^thw- 
\%\  ^TT^^iat    ^g»J5it     »i=^^5!>3if'»?N^'?^t  qiui^l^^if'^^mx^t 
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Nilgiri  Rajas.    It  sooiiiR  from  ibis  tliat  tliis  fnmil}- 
had  also  embraced  Ibiddliist  I'aith  in  times  x^ast. 

Besides  these,  images  of  Sita  Maricbi,  Uddi- 
yana  Maricbi  and  A^okanta  ^lariclii  liave  been 
discovered  in  the  Pancli-pir  Sn])-division  of 
Mayurabbanja.  As  they  are  fonnd  lying  ontside 
the  limits  of  Mayurabbanja  proper,  I  refrain  from 
giving   an  account  of  them  here.-'- 

In  front  of  the  image  of  Maricbi  at  Ayodbya, 
tliere  is  another  beautiful  image  which  displays 
great  architectural  skill  and  decorative  art.  It 
is  about  one  cubit  and  a  half  in  height  and  hns 
the  face  of  a  sow  and  four  arms,  and  is  known 
to  the  people  of  the  place  as  an  image  of 
goddess  Varahi.  But  the  figure  does  not  in  all 
respects  resemble  the  goddess  Varahi,  as  she  is 
described  in  the  Hindu  Tantras.  It  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  image  of  a  different  goddess.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  goddess  Battali 
given  in  Sadhanakalpalata  : — 

"  Battali  has  a  red  colour,  has  the  face  of  Battaiu 
a  sow,  and  has  four  arms,  holds  a  sfiehi  and  a 
goad  in  her  right  hand  and  a  paca  and  afolia  in 
her  left  hands,  wears  a  scarlet  jacket,  stands 
with  her  left  foot  doubled  and  right  foot  stretched 
ilike  an  archer)  and  has  a  beautiful  form. '" 

The  above-mentioned  four-armed  goddess 
completely  resembles  the  form  described  in 
the  sentence  quoted.  We,  may  therefore,  take 
it  to  be  an  image  of  Battali,  an  attendant 
of  Maricbi.  This  goddess  is  called  Barttali  in 
the  Hindu    Tantras.     The   following  description 

*  See  Vol.  II      of  the  Report  for  detailed  account. 
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of  her  is  given  in  the  iMantramohodadhi  by 
]\rahidhara  : — 

"I  sahite  Barttali,  who  holds  in  her  lotus 
hands  a  mace  and  a  plough  and  gives  protection 
and  boons  with  the  remaining  hands,  has  got 
beautiful  breasts,  w^ears  red  garment  and  has 
three  eyes  and  the  face  of  a  sow.'" 

Dharma  In    the   fifth   century   of   the   Christian   era» 

Dharma,  one  of  the  Buddhistic  trinity,  came 
to  be  represented  in  the  form  of  a  goddess. 
A  female  form  of  Dharma  similar  to  the  above, 
has  been  discovered  near  the  Maha-bodhi.  Such 
forms  are  also  found  in  all  Buddhistic  Chaityas  in 
Nepal.  An  image  of  Dharma  has  also  been  foimd 
at  Badasai.  (Fig.  52).  The  Buddhist  Xewars 
worship  Dharma  as  a  goddess,  under  the  names  of 
Adi  Dharma,  Prajna  Paramita,  Dharma  Devi, 
Arya  Tara  and  Gaye9vari. 

In  every  chaitya  in  Nepal,  wherever  an  image 
of  Dharma  is  enshrined,  there  stands  invariably 

Citaia.  a   figure   of  Hariti   or  Citala.     At  Badasai  even, 

close  to  the  small  chaitija,  in  which  is  enshrined 
the  image  of  Dharma,  a  figure  of  Citala  has  been 
found.  Referring  to  the  Citala  found  in  the 
Buddhist  Nepal,  Dr.  Oldfield  writes :—"  The 
goddess  Citala  was  universally  believed  to  afford 
necessary  protection  to  all  those  who  sought 
her  aid.  The  Buddhists  accordingly  recognised 
her  divinity  and  besought  her  protection.  They... 
erected  a  temple  to  her  honourbeneath  the  very 
shadow  of  the  temple  of  Adi  Buddha  at 
Sambhunath.  It  is  annually  visited  by  thousands 
of  Buddhists  as  well  as  of  Hindus.  "■• 


Vidr  Dr.  Oklficld's  Nipal,  Vol,  II.  p.  23G. 
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There  is  something  peculiar  about  the  image 
of  Citala  found  at  Badsai.  While  the  right 
lower  half  of  her  body  is  decorated  with  orna- 
ments, the  left  lialf  is  devoid  of  any,  and 
almost  nude.  She  holds  a  besom  in  her  right 
hand  and  a  pitcher  in  the  left.  Over  her  head 
she  holds  a  snrpa  (wiimowing-basket).  Behind 
her  is  a  donkey.  The  following  description  of 
her  is  given  in  the  Tantras  : — 

*'  I  worship  Citala  of  white  complexion, 
who  rides  on  a  donkey,  holds  a  besom  and 
a  full  pitcher  in  her  hands,  and  is  sprinkling 
nectar  from  the  j)itcher  with  the  help  of  the 
besom  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  burning 
pains  ;  who  is  nude,  holds  a  winnowing  basket 
over  her  head,  and  is  decorated  with  (ornaments 
of)  gold  and  jewels  ;  and  who  has  three  eyes,  and 
is  the  soother  of  all  terrible  burning  pains  arising 
out  of  small-pox  and  similar  other  diseases."^ 

In  the  above  verses  Citala  is  described  as 
being  nude.  But  the  image  at  Badsai  is  partially 
draped.  She  is  known  by  the  people  as  the 
goddess  Kalika.  Deliuris  belonging  to  the 
Bathuri  or  some  other  very  low  caste  now 
perform  the  piija  of  this  goddess.     (Fig.  51). 

Besides  the  Buddhist  relics  referred  to  above,    Chandra 
there  is  a  miniature  Chaitya  at  Badsai  known  as 
Chandraseua.-'-'     (Fig.  53).     This    is   worshipped 
by  the  local  people. 


*  Tn  the  latter  part  of  '-Modern  Buddhism  and  its  followers,''   \vc  have 
dwelt  on  it  at  some  length. 


Sena. 
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Slowly  and  steadily  was  Buddhism  sup- 
planted by  Hinduism  everywhere.  The  exalted 
but  abstruse  dogmas  of  Buddhism  were 
replaced  by  the  sweet  religion  of  love  and 
faith.  This  change  in  religious  thought  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  people  at  large.  In  Behar, 
the  original  seat  of  Buddhism,  in  Bengal,  where 
this  faith  lingered  longer  than  anywhere  else, 
and  even  in  Orissa,  this  change  was  marked. 
Throughout  the  last  place  Vaisnava  influence 
became  predominant.  It  was  not  the  ancient 
Vaisnavism  so  ably  propounded  by  Ramanuja 
on  the  lines  of  Vedanta  philosophy,  on  which 
we  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length,  but 
the  Vaisnavism  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  it 
flourished  in  Bengal  and  made  the  greatest 
impression  upon  Utkala.  Here  the  memory  of 
Cri  Chaitanya,  the  founder  of  this  faith,  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  reverence  by  mil- 
lions, who  consider  him  to  have  been  the  greatest 
incarnation  or  Avatara  of  God  and  identical 
with  Jagannatha,  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
province.  Here,  in  every  important  village,  the 
image  of  Cri  Chaitanya  is  worshipped  along  with 
that  of  Jagannatha  and  Dadhivamana.  Every 
evening  his  name  is  chanted  and  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Vaisnavas,  chiefly  contributed  to 
by  his  disciples,  is  read  out  and  explained  to  the 
masses  by  the  Gurus  or  religious  preceptors,  in 
a  spirit  of  fervent  devotion. 

Although  in  Bengal  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  this  new  creed  of  love,  the  Vaisnava  leaders 
embodied  their  emotional  faith  in  philosophical 
dogmas,  yet  this  new  Vaisnavism  bad  a  stronger 
hold  on  Utkala.  In  Bengal  it  coidd  not  attain 
to   an    equally  widespread  popularity  owing  to 
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the    opposition    offered    by    the   people   of   the 
Cakta-cult. 

Great  has  been  the  influence  exercised  by 
Vai^navism  on  the  minds  of  the  people — so 
mucli  so  that  it  has  even  penetrated  into  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  country.  To  be  able 
to  understand  this  we  should  begin  by  giving 
a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Cri  Chaitanya,  the  God-man  of  Nadia,  who, 
as  already  indicated,  founded  Vaisnavism  on 
altogether  a  new  basis. 

On  the  18th  February  of  the  year  1486,  corres- 
ponding to  the  Caka  era  1407,  Cri  Chaitanya 
was  born  at  Navadvipa.  The  Bengal  Vaisnavas 
reckon  the  commencement  of  the  Chaitanya  era 
from  this  date.  In  the  year  1510,  corresponding 
to  1431  of  the  Caka  era,  and  in  his  twenty -fourth 
year,  he  renounced  the  world  and  entered  upon 
the  holy  order  of  Sannyasins.  From  that  day  he 
became  known  in  history  as  Crikrsna-Chaitanya 
or  simply  Cri  Chaitanya. 

On  taking  the  vow  of  an  ascetic,  his  first  act 
was  to  set  out  for  Orissa  with  a  view  to  visit 
the  Puri  temple.  The  connection  of  his  family 
with  Utkala  is  of  a  much  earlier  date.  It 
is  stated  in  old  records  that  his  ancestors  were 
formerly  residents  of  Jajpur  from  which  place 
they  migrated  to  Sylhet,  owing  to  the  oppression 
of  Raja  Bhramaravara.  From  the  latter  place, 
his  father  Jagannatha  Migra  came  to  and  settled 
at  Nadia.  Having  visited  Hariharapur,  Nilagada, 
Remunaand  Balasore,  Cri  Chaitanya  came  to 
Jajpur  in  1510  A.D.  where  Kamala-nayana  Mi^ra, 
a  scion  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged, 
was  still  living.  While  at  Jajpur,  Chaitanya 
Deva   stopped   at  his  house.     After  he  had  taken 
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the  VOW  of  a  Sannyasin  he  lived  24  years, 
of  which  he  spent  only  6  in  visiting  places  of 
Northern  and  Southern  India,  but  passed  all  the 
remaining  eighteen  years  in  Orissa.  His  fervent 
devotion  and  religious  ecstasy  had  a  magnetic 
influence  which  drew  thousands  of  admiring 
followers  wherever  he  went.  His  appearance 
was  particularly  attractive ;  he  was,  besides,  a 
sound  scholar.  All  this  charmed  Pratapa-rudra 
Deva,  the  then  reigning  king  of  Orissa,  who 
considered  him  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 
Indeed  he  was  revered  by  the  people  of  Orissa 
as  the  living  personality  of  Cri  Jagannatha  of 
the  Puri  temple.  His  long  residence  of  18  years 
produced  a  religious  fervour  and  enthusiasm 
which  can  better  be  imagined  than  described.  In 
our  report  on  Pratapapur  we  have  already  stated 
that  in  that  village  Maharaja  Prataparudra  Deva 
had  an  image  of  Cri  Chaitanya  made  of  nim 
wood.  This  example  set  by  the  king  was  soon 
followed  by  the  people,  and  now  there  is  scarcely 
any  important  village  in  Orissa  that  has  not  its 
image  of  Chaitanya  for  worship.  Of  all  the 
images  of  Cri  Chaitanya  found  in  Orissa,  the 
one  discovered  at  Pratapapur  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  made  during  the  life-time  of  the 
Master.  It  is  however  lying  in  a  neglected 
condition,  though  its  great  historical  importance 
ought  to  have  attracted  the  attention  and  homage 
of  the  people.     (Fig.  54). 

After  Cri  Chaitanya  had  passed  away,  the  task 
of  propagating  his  religion  in  Utkala  devolved 
upon  two  great  Vaisnava  apostles,  Cyamananda 
and  Rasikananda.  Accounts  of  these  Vaisnava  wor- 
thies are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  important 
Vaisnava  works,  but  chiefly  in  Bhaktiratnakara, 
Cyauianauda-PrakaQa  and  in  Uasika-Maijgala  by 
Gropij  ana-vallabha. 
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Cyamananda's  parents  lived  in  Ganda  but 
afterwards  came  to  Orissa.  Tiiey  first  settled  at 
Dande^vara  and  afterwards  removed  to  Dhareuda 
Bahadnrpiir  where  Cyamauanda  was  born.  After 
his  marriage,  a  change  came  over  his  mind. 
This  world  and  its  pleasures  lost  their  attraction 
for  him.  He  left  home  and  came  to  Ambika 
in  Kalna  where  he  embraced  Vaisnavism  nnder 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  Hrdaya  Chaitanya,  a 
favourite  disciple  of  Gauridasa  and  himself  a 
companion  of  Cri  Chaitanya.  Cyamananda's 
preceptor  commanded  him  to  preach  this  religion 
of  love  to  one  and  all  in  Utkala.  After  his 
renunciation,  he  visited  the  principal  places  of 
India  and  finally  came  to  Vrndavana.  Here  he 
met  Raghunatha  Dasa,  on  whose  advice  he  com- 
menced studying  the  Vaisnava  scriptures  under 
Jiva  Gosvamin,  one  of  the  reputed  Gosvamins  or 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  Vaisnava  society. 

He  bad  before  this  called  himself  Dukhi 
Krsna  Dasa  but  hencefortb  adopted  the  name  of 
Cyamananda.  AVhen  Crinivasa  was  sent  to 
Gauda  with  the  precious  works  of  the  Gosvamins 
of  Vrndavana,  Cyamauanda  was  with  him — 
sharing  his  grief  when  those  treasures  were  seized 
and  taken  away  by  robbers. 

There  is  a  village  named  Rohini  in  the 
Zamindari  of  the  Raja  of  Mayurabhanja  (now  in 
Midnapur  Dist.)  Here,  more  than  300  years 
ago,  lived  a  land-holder  named  Achyuta.  Murari, 
his  son,  was  of  a  spiritual  turn  of  mind 
even  from  his  boyhood.  This  young  man 
mastered  the  whole  of  the  Vaisnava  literature 
and  giving  up  wordly  pleasures  sought  solitude 
for  spiritual  contemplation.  Ghat9ila  was  the 
place  wdiere  Murari  retired  and  lived  the  life 
of    a    spiritual    recluse,    until    a  change  cam^ 
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over   his   life   by   the  advent  of  Cyamananda  in 
that  locality. 

Cyamananda  had  in  the  meantime  returned 
from  Vrndavana,  and  after  having  visited 
Cantipnr,  Nadia  and  Kheturi,  came  to  Orissa. 
He  first  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  village,  Dande- 
9vara  and  then  marched  into  the  interior  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  propagating  the  doctrines 
of  the  Vaisnava  faith.  So  great  was  his  influence 
in  the  surrounding  country,  that  people  of  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  thronged  to  hear  his 
instructions  in  religious  matters  and  his  disciples 
daily  increased  in  number  imtil  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  province  came  to  own  him  as  its 
master  and  spiritual  guide.  At  Ghat9ila  young 
Murari  met  him,  and  the  influence  of  the  great 
master  was  seen  in  the  former's  immediate  adop- 
tion of  the  Vaisnava  creed  under  his  spiritual 
leadership.  After  his  initiation  into  the  Vaisnava 
faith,  Murari  took  the  name  of  Rasikananda 
and  followed  his  master  on  his  tour  through- 
out the  province ;  and  the  devotion  of  the 
young  enthusiast  had  a  marvellous  effect 
throughout  the  surrounding  country.  The  back- 
woods of  Orissa,  where  the  light  of  the  creed  of 
love  had  not  yet  penetrated,  were  soon  lit  up 
with  the  torch  held  aloft  by  the  young  devotee, 
and  to-day  the  major  portion  of  the  nobility  of 
Orissa  claim  Rasikananda  as  their  great  spiritual 
master  who  had  first  brought  the  light  of  Vaisna- 
vaism  to  their  ancestors.  We  have  seen  that  Raja 
Vaidyanatha  Bhanja  accepted  the  tenets  of  the 
Vaisnava  faith  at  this  time  and  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Rasikananda.  To-day  the 
chiefs  of  Mayurabhanja,  Keoujhar  and  Nilgiri  and 
Rajas  of  Sujamuta  and  Patna,  and  the  Gosvamins 
of  Kesari  and  Kapti  Matha  in  Puri,  acknowledge 
the   descendants  of   Rasikananda   as  their  spiri- 
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tual  guides  and  vie  with  one  another  in  shewing 
respect  to  the  eldest  member  of  Rasikananda's 
line  who  now  occupies  the  gadi  and  possesses 
immense  influence  and  wealth. 

The  quilts  once  used  by  Cyamananda  and 
Rasikananda  are  still  in  his  possession.  He  has, 
besides,  in  his  possession  the  pictures  of  these 
two  worthies  which  are  open  to  inspection  by  the 
Vaisnava  public  on  payment  of  a  religious  fee. 
(Fig.'  55). 

Rasikananda's  labours  did  not  end  in 
converting  to  his  faith  the  chiefs  and  Rajas. 
The  great  body  of  the  Buddhists,  who  were 
persecuted  by  Raja  Prataparudra  and  were  lying 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  province,  calling 
themselves  Braja-sutas  (  the  name  by  which 
the  Buddhists  are  denominated  by  Anakara 
Samhita  and  Rasikamaggala)  were  also  converted 
to  the  Vaisnava  creed  by  the  proselytising  zeal  of 
the  two  devotees.  A  mythological  story  is 
current  in  the  Vaisnava  community  to  the  effect 
that  while  at  Vrndavana,  Cyamananda  got  pos- 
session of  an  anklet  belongiug  to  Radha.  The 
mark  worn  on  the  forehead  of  the  followers  of 
Cyamananda  and  Rasikauanda  resembles  an 
anklet  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  Vaisnavas. 

At  Gopivallabhapur,  in  Midnapur,  there  is  an 
image  of  Krsna  known  by  the  name  of  Gopi- 
vallabha,  which  was  enshrined  by  Rasikananda. 
The  temple  dedicated  to  the  deity  was  in  charge 
of  Cyama,  the  wife  of  Rasikananda.  To-day  the 
eldest  member  of  Rasikananda's  line  is  the 
rightful  custodian  of  this  temple,  wielding  thence 
an  influence  which  is  acknowledged  alike  by  the 
rich  and  the  poor  of  Orissa. 


11. 

MODERN    BUDDHISM,  AND  ITS  FOLLOWERS 
IN  ORISSA. 

(a)  Rise  of  the  different  schools,  from  the  1st  to  the  15th 
Century ;  r^j  Ethnological  discoveries;  (r)  Buddhism  in 
Utkal  from  the  16th  to  the  18th  Century  onwards; 
(e)  The  revival  of  the  Mahayana  School  and  their  present 
followers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  1st  Century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Scythian  King  Kaniska  held  a 
council  of  Buddhists  at  Jalandhar.  At  this 
council  the  Buddhists  were  found  to  be  divided 
into  two  schools,  one  following  the  purer  doctrine 
of  Buddha  himself,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  that  he  had  placed  in  the  way  of 
attaining  salvation  ;  this  was  named  Hinayana  or 
the  Little  Vehicle.  The  other, — while  idealising 
Buddha  with  all  his  attributes, — introduced 
innumerable  gods  and  demons,  and  added  to  the 
list  of  Budclhas  and  Bodhisattvas.  This  was 
styled  the  Mahayana  or  the  Great  Vehicle. 

The  Hinayana  and  the  Mahayana  schools  of 
Philosophy  then  claimed  Buddhism  between 
themselves  ;  and  these,  again,  were  subdivided, — 
the  former  into  Vaibhasika  and  Sautrantika, 
and  the  latter  into  Madhyamika  and  Yogachara. 
The  Mabayaiia  school,  however,  had  the 
predominant  voice ;  and  the  essence  of  its 
doctrine  was  *'Sarvam  Anityam,  Sarvam  Cu- 
nyam,  Sarvam  Anatman  (All  is  transitory,  all 
is  void,  all  is  non-ego.")* 

Nagarjuna,  the  founder  and  expounder  of  the 
Madliyamika  philosophy,  flourished  at  the  time 
of  the   Third  Council.     The  end  and  aim  of  his 

•    D.  T.  Suzuki's  Miiliayaiiii  P.uddhisni,  p.  \\. 
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philosophy  was  to  bring  about  a  compromise, 
as  it  were,  between  the  Cramanas  and  the  Brah- 
manas,  and  to  find  out  a  midway  where  the 
adherents  of  these  two,  coidd  meet  and  shake 
hands  with  one  another.  "Nagarjuna  both 
by  examples  and  theory,  taught  that  Brahma, 
Visiiu,  Civa,  Tara  and  other  deities  possessed 
the  attributes  which  Brahmanas  had  assigned 
to  them,  and  therefore  were  the  proper  objects 
of  worship  for  help  in  worldly  concerns.  ••'■  ■•■ 
o  -:■::•  -:;:-  gincc  his  time  the  Brahmanas  began 
to  regard  the  Mahayaua  Cramanas  as  their 
brother  religionists. "■•■ 

The  doctrine  of  the  Maha^unyam,  as  ex- 
pounded by  Xagarjuna,  as  being  the  basis  of 
the  Madhyamika  philosophy,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  but  a  reflection  of  the  Great  Brahma- 
Vada,  as  inculcated  in  the  Upaniaads  and  the 
Gita.  And  Dr.  Kern  is  quite  right  when  he 
observes  that  the  Yogacharas  and  the  Madhya- 
mikas,  the  two  true  descendants  of  the  Maha- 
yana  school,  are  but  idealists  in  their  own  way. 
The  former  admits  as  reality  nothing  but 
Vijnana,  consciousness,  and  are  in  consequence, 
often  designated  Vijnana-Vadins.  But  the 
Madhyamikas  are  more  sweeping  in  their  pro- 
nouncements. They  are  absolute  nihilists,  carry- 
ing the  theory  of  Name -and -Form  to  its  extremes 
and  denying  all  existence  whatsoever,  regarding 
the  whole  of  the  phenomenal  world  as  a  mere 
illusion.  This  nihilism  of  theirs  may  well  be 
taken  as  the  Buddhistic  counterpart  of  the 
Scholastic  Vedanta  as  taught  by  Caijkara.t 

After   Nagarjuna,  and    second   only  to   him, 

*  Carat  Chandra  Das's  Laiid  of  Snow,  p.  7. 
t   Dr.  Kern's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  127. 
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the  chief  expounder  of  the  Mahay aua  philosophy 
was  Vasubandhii.  He  was  less  wildly  speculative 
than  many  of  his  predecessors  and  composed 
many  commentaries,  and  was  thus  greatly 
successful  in  recasting,  so  to  speak,  the  nihilism 
of  the  Mahayaaa  school  by  giving  it,  as  it  were,  an 
air  of  reality  and  tangibility.  Thus  Dr.  Waddel 
says  :  — 

"This  intense  mysticism  of  the  Mahayana 
led,  about  the  fifth  century,  to  the  importation 
into  Buddhism  of  the  pantheistic  idea  of  the 
soul  (atman)  and  Yoga  or  the  ecstatic  union  of 
the  individual  with  the  Universal  Spirit — a 
doctrine  which  had  been  introduced  into  Hindu- 
ism by  Patanjali.""'- 

The  Yogachara  School  also,  in  its  later  deve- 
lopment, received  and  assimilated  some  magic 
circles  with  mantras  or  spells  about  700  A  D., 
and  hence  received  the  new  appellation  of  Man- 
tra-yana. 

But  the  Mahayana  School  did  not  stop  there. 
Having  once  commenced  the  work  of  importation 
and  assimilation,  it  went  on  with  it,  with  all  its 
zeal  and  vigour,  and  was  before  long  almost  a  new 
thing.  About  the  seventh  century  A.D.  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  infatuating  Tantrism,  which  practi- 
cally verges  on  sorcery  claiming  a  religious  basis, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Mahayana  School,  and 
ere  long  the  idolatrous  cult  of  '  female  energies' 
was  found  grafted  upon  the  theistic  Mahayana 
and  the  Pantheistic  mysticism  of  Yoga.  And 
this  Tantrika  phase  of  the  Mahayana  School 
reached  its  climax  when  it  adopted,  and  assimi- 
lated with  itself,   the   theory   of  the   Kalachakra. 

•  Dr.  L,  A.  Wad.lull's  Buihlhism  of  7'ibrf,    p.  128. 
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Though  laying  no  pretensions  whatsoever  to  the 
consideration  due  to  a  philosophic  system,  this 
Kalachakra  has  an  importance  of  its  own  as  a 
doctrinal  basis  and  deserves  a  passing  notice 
here.  It  wants  to  establish  a  mysterious  union 
between  the  terrible  goddess  Kali  of  the  Tautrika 
system,  and  the  Dhyani  Buddhas,  nay,  the 
Adi-Buddha  himself,  of  the  Buddhistic  system, 
and  attempts  to  explain  creation  and  the  secret 
agencies  of  nature  in  the  light  of  this  union.  In 
the  tenth  century,  the  Kalachakra  system  of  the 
Mantrayana  School,  as  the  result  of  further  and 
further  retrograde  developments,  passed  into  the 
system  of  the  Vajrayana  or  the  thunderbolt- 
vehicle.  This  is  the  most  depraved  form,  that  the 
Buddhistic  doctrine  on  its  downward  course  of 
importation,  assimilation  and  compromise,  had 
ever  assumed.  According  to  this,  the  devotee  may 
hope  to  attain  the  spiritual  powers  of  siddhi — a 
stage  admittedly  far  below  Arhat-ship — with  the 
joint  aid  of  the  supernatural  Buddhas  and  the 
Dakas  and  the  Dakinis  with  their  appropriate 
magic  circles. "■•■ 

As  Dr.  Kern  rightly  observes—"  The  doctrine 
of  Buddhism  in  India  from  the  eighth  century 
'  downwards  nearly  coincides  with  the  growing 
influence  of  Tantrism  and  Sorcery  which  stand 
to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  theory  to  practice. 
The  development  of  Tantrism  is  a  feature  that 
Buddhism  and  Hinduism  in  their  later  phases 
have  in  common."! 

This  is  the  history  of  Buddhism  in  India,  as  it 
rushed  headlong  towards  superstition  and  dechne. 
But  a  change,  pregnant  and  comprehensive,  was 


•  Dr.  Waddeirs  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  p   152. 
t  Kern's  Manval,  p.  133. 
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soou  to  pass  over  it,  making  it  bright  and 
glorious  again.  Towards'  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century,  Dharma  Pala  I  of  the  Pala  Dynasty, 
was  occupying  the  masnad  of  Gauda.  He  was  a 
Buddhist,  and  grieved  to  find  his  religion  sunk 
in  superstition  and  grossness.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  have  its  downward  course  arrested, 
and  the  faith  purged  of  all  the  impurities 
and  unwelcome  elements.  His  spirit  was  pro- 
jected, as  it  were,  into  the  minds  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  systematic  and  earnest  endeavours 
were  made  by  the  successive  wearers  of  the 
crown  to  restore  Buddhism  to  its  former  height 
and  grandeur.  And  considering  the  galaxy  of 
good  and  pious  souls  flourishing  at  the  time  of 
Dharma  Pala  H,  Mahi  Pala  I  and  Naya  Pala  who 
reigned  from  1015  to  1060  A.D.,  we  cannot  but 
pronounce  that  their  endeavours  were  largely 
crowned  with  success.  The  first  and  foremost 
amongst  this  group  of  great  men  was  Dipaijkara 
Crijnana,  otherwise  known  as  Ati^a.  He  was 
at  the  helm  of  the  VikramQila  monastery  from 
1035  A.D.  to  1038  A.D.  Other  notable  names 
are  Ramai  Pandit,  Hadi  Siddha,  Kamala  Ku^ila, 
Narendra  Crijnana,  and  Dana  Rakslta.  Belong- 
ing to  and  professing  the  Tautrika  cult,  they 
rose  much  above  it  and  made  themselves  dis- 
tinguished by  their  teachings  and  lives  of  piety, 
self-abnegation  and  self-renunciation.  They 
were  not,  thus,  to  be  ranked  with  the  followers 
of  the  black  Tantrism  who  made  the  enjoyment 
of  material  comforts  their  goal  of  life. 

The  irreligion  and  corruption  which  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  Tantrika  cult  in  its  onward 
course,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  the  spirit 
of  its  teachings  and  practices,  permeated  through 
and  through  the  lives  of  both  Hindus  and 
Buddhists    of     the    time,    and    deadened    their 
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spiritual  sense.  A  tide  ol  reaction,  in  tiie  case 
of  Buddhism,  had  already  set  in,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  Dharma  Pala  I,  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century.  And  before  the  eleventh 
century  had  come  to  its  close,  divisions  were 
effected  in  the  camp  of  the  Tantrika  Buddhism, 
owing  to  a  revival  of  the  religious  spirit  by  some 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  men  of  the  time. 
The  principal  divisions  were — the  way  of  Pra- 
vrtti,  and  the  way  of  Xivrtti.  The  goal  of  life 
which  the  Pravrtti-margiu  (those  who  took  to 
the  path  of  Pravrtti,)  desired  to  set  before  them, 
was  emancipation  attainable  only  through  en- 
joyment, life  being  indissolubly  linked  with  weal 
and  woe.  And  they  proceeded  to  collect  autho- 
ritative works  in  support  of  their  view,  to  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  the  masses  and  win  them  over 
to  their  side. 

The  goal  of  the  Nivrtti-margin  on  the  other 
hand  was  entire  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the 
Pravrtti,  which  is  constantl}^  at  work — the  source 
of  all  our  pains  and  sufferings, — and  the  sub- 
sequent attainment  of  the  blissful  state,  called 
Nivrtti, — a  complete  annihilation  or  deadening 
of  all  the  appetites  and  desires.  Habitual  abs- 
traction of  the  mind  from  all  pleasures  and 
pains,  will  enable  a  man  to  know  what  Nivrti 
is  ;  and  Tapas  and  Dhyaiia  are  set  down  as 
the  means  for  the  realization  of  this  habitual 
abstraction.  But  the  highest  ideal  that  this 
class  of  Buddhists  set  before  their  mental  eyes 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Great  Unconditioned  Void  or  Maha-Cunyam.  It 
was  the  highest  flight  of  the  Madhyamika  phi- 
losophy, and  the  fountain-head  of  all  ideals  and 
inspirations  to  its  followers.  Once  more,  in- 
spired and  fired  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  they 
set   about   to   collect  the   cardinal   doctrines   of 
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the  Madhj^amikca  School,  and  set  them  forth 
again  in  a  more  attractive  and  popular  form. 
Amongst  this  class  we  find  such  names  as  Cri- 
jnana  Dipaijkara  and  Narendra  Crijnaua  and 
others. 

As  stated  above,  these  two  margas  or  ^vays 
were  essentially  different  from  one  another,  the 
former  aimiug  at  the  realization  of  the  unity 
^  of  the  Adi-Buddha  and  Adi-Prajna  (Purusa 
^  and  Prakriti)  through  the  love  and  enjoyment 
of  the  world  ;  and  the  latter,  at  the  absorption 
of  the  soul  in  the  Great  Cun^^am  through  purity, 
love  and  renunciation. 

It  was  in  Gauda  that  both  these  systems 
of  theology  and  religion  first  germinated  and 
developed.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Mahamaho- 
padhyaya  Haraprasad  Castri  came  across  several 
ancient  Bengali  manuscripts  in  Nepal,  dating 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  years  back  :  and  on 
examination  these  were  found  to  belong  to  the 
Pravrtti-Marga  School,  recording  the  develop- 
ment of  its  thoughts  and  ideas  in  their  several 
stages. 

When  Buddhisim  had  practically  vanished 
from  this  country,  the  pernicious  system  pro- 
pounded by  the  Pravrtti  Marga  lingered  in  the 
Sahajia  cult  of  the  Vaisnavas  and  did  incalcu- 
lable mischief  to  that  societ3^  The  influence 
which  these  two  scliools  of  thought  exercised 
upon  tlie  minds  of  all  sections  of  the  community 
was  considerable.  Advocating  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  life  the  Pravrtti  Marga  system  soon 
became  a  powerful  instrument  of  vice  in  the 
hands  of  many  inculcating  the  noxious  practices 
of  the  Sahajiya  cult.  The  Nivrtti-marga 
system  was  a  no  less  potent  factor  in 
moulding     and     regulating     the     thoughts     of 
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society,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  critical  study  of 
the  Cunya-Purana  and  Dharma-Maijgala  litera- 
ture and  several  other  Oriya  manuscripts,  recently 
brought  to  light  in  some  of  the  backward  vil- 
lages of  Mayurabhanja.  Remnants  of  its  for- 
mer influence  are  still  discernible  in  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Bathuri  tribe  and  the 
Mahima-dharmin  sect  of  Mayurabhanja. 

What  we  aim  at  in  this  chapter  is  to  discuss 
briefly  the  influence  which  the  Nivritti-Marga 
once  exercised  upon  the  minds  of  the  country 
and  the  part  it  played  in  the  histor}'  and 
growth  of  a  comparative  religion.  The 
writings  extant  on  the  subject  are,  however, 
very  frequently  enveloped  in  a  peculiar  mysti- 
cism. They  ascribe,  for  instance,  to  Crijnana, 
Ramai  Pandit  and  the  other  sages  of  the  time, 
we  have  referred  to  above,  all  sorts  of  miracles 
and  supernatural  feats.  Whatever  may  be  the 
value  of  these  assertions,  it  is  at  anj^  rate  true 
that  the  goal  of  life  they  aimed  at  and  taught 
others  to  aim  at,  was  the  attainment  of  Bamhlia 
Nibhdna  which  really  refers  to  the  Buddhistic 
idea  of  Salvation.'"^- 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  in 
passing  that  the  reputation  and  influence  of 
AtiQa  extended  over  the  whole  of  lower  Bengal 
and  from  there  up  to  Bhota  (Tibet).  The  fame  of 
Ramai  Pandit  spread  over  the  whole  of  Radhaj 
and  Hadi  Siddha's  name  exercised  for  long  a 
magic  influence  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Bengal. 

It  has  been  proved  beyond   all   shadow   of   a 

•.  Vide  Ramai  Pandit's  Cuiiyapurana  published  by  the  Bangiya 
Sahitya   Parisad,  1909. 

■\  Mayurabhanja,  the  subject-matter  of  the  present  treatise  is  situated 
close  to  Rfidha.  Nay,  to  the  people  of  Orissa,  Mayurabhanja  itself  is 
known  as  Radha. 
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doubt  by  Mahamaliopadhj'aya  Haraprasad  Castri, 
that  the  Dharma  cult  which  even  now  counts 
amongst  its  followers  a  good  many  people  of  the 
lower  classes  of  Bengal,  was  founded  and  in- 
augurated by  Ramai  Pandit.  We  shall  try  to 
show  later  on  that  the.  result  of  the  endeavours 
made  by  the  Pala  Kings  to  improve  the  depraved 
religious  tone  of  the  country  and  more  especially 
the  personal  influence  of  Ramai  Pandit  in  this 
direction,  were  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
Mayurabhanja,  but  pervaded  the  whole  of  Orissa. 
M.  M.  Castri  has  clearly  shown  that  the 
central  force  of  Ramai  Pandit's  works  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Maha-Cunyam  or  the  Great  Void, 
which  is  again  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Madhya- 
mika  philosophy.  The  bright  and  sparkling 
description  or  Dhyana  of  Dharma  in  which  he 
indulges,  is  itself  a  strong  and  clear  proof  of 
this.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  Hindu 
scriptures  do  we  come  across,  a  more  luminous 
passage  than  the  one  in  which  he  describes  the 
Cunyam.  And  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
a  few  lines  from  it : — 

"He  who  has  neither  a  beginning  nor  an 
end,  nor  a  middle  ;  who  has,  further,  neither 
hands  nor  feet,  neither  body  nor  voice  ;  neither 
form  nor  image  ;  and  who  is  afraid  neither  of 
birth  nor  death : — He  who  is  knowable  only  by 
the  greatest  of  the  Yogis,  sages  ;  who  underlies 
and  upholds  all  classes  of  men  ;  who  is  the  sole 
lord  of  all  the  worlds   {i.e.  the  whole  creation) ; 
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who  brings  about  the  realizations  of  the 
desires  of  his  devotees,  and  confers  boons  upon 
gods  and  men  alike.  Devoid  of  all  forms  and 
figures  as  the  void  itself,  he  is  to  be  medi- 
tated upon." 

We  also  find  a  similar  passage  in  his  Cunjw 
Purana  : — 

^^^r.  mx)  t^  ?im\'^  ^^^  h^  ii'' 

"Thou  art  destitute  of  all  forms  and  images, 
and  art  the  destroyer  of  all  perils  and  disasters ; 
thon  art  above  everything  and  the  god  of  gods. 
Hence  mayest  thou  be  pleased  to  confer  boons 
upon  us." 

Svayambhu-Purana  of  Nepal  is  a  Buddhistic 
work  of  wide  renown  and  some  merit.  Amongst 
its  prefatory  Clokas  we  find  the  following,  tlie 
underlying  idea  of  which  is  a  distinct  echo  of 
that  conveyed  in  the  above  quotations  : — 

"t^  ^^Tq  ^^\^  ^T^qm  t  ^w.  I 

"  All  obeisance  to  thee  who  art  Buddha, 
Dharma,  and  Saijgha  personified  and  who 
art  self-existent,  and  who  art  in  Cunya, 
the  sun  itself — all  serene  and  sublime  ;  and 
the  essence  of  all  religion.  All  obeisance  to 
thee  who  art  both  existent  and  non-existent,  and 
also  omniscient  ;  and  whose  form  is  Cunya  and 
who  art  but  one  and  the  same  with  the  Name 
itself." 

0 
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But  of  all  the  existing  Buddhistic  writings  of 
the  Mahayana  School,  by  far  the  most  important 
is  Prajna-paramita.  This  is  to  the  Buddhists  what 
Vedas  are  to  the  Brahmanas,  Prajna-Paramita, 
as  mentioned  above,  is  a  Sutra  Castra  of  the 
Mahayana  School,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  an 
elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  Cunyata.  In  the 
chapter  on  Buddhistic  Philosophy  in  his  cele- 
brated work  of  Sarvadar9ana-Saihgraha,  the 
renowned  Madhavacharya  has  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  the  theory  of  the  Cunya.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  from  it : — 

"The  ultimate  principle,  then,  is  a  void  eman- 
cipated from  four  alternatives — from  reality  from 
imreality,  from  both  reality  and  unreality  com- 
bined, and  from  neither  reality  nor  unrealit}\""'' 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  Buddhism,  other- 
wise known  as  Sad-Dharma,  gradually  lost  its 
hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  cultured  classes  of 
Bengal  as  M.  M.  Haraprasad  Castri  has  shown. 
In  its  deteriorated  form  it  merely  retained  a 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the  superstitious 
priests  of  the  Dharma  and  Citala  cults  and 
their  numerous  followers,  and  there  it  still 
lurks. 

Dr.  Kern  also  writes  to  this  effect : — "After 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Mahomedans 
in  A.  D.  1200,  the  monasteries  of  Odantapura 
and  Vikrama-Cila  were  destroyed,  and  the  monks 
were  killed  or  fled  to  other  countries.  The 
learned  Cakya-gri  went  to  Orissa  and  afterwards 
to  Tibet.'*' 


*  Sarra-Darcana-Sa m<i rahu.  transl.itcil  bv  E.  B.    Cowell   and  A.  E. 
Gougli,  p.  22— 2:i. 
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But  BiiddLisni  also  foimd  ii  bidiug-place, 
as  it  were,  iu  the  Deccau,  as  we  are  told  by 
the  same  author. — "Many  emigrants  from  Ma- 
gadha  rejoined  their  brethren  iu  the  South 
and  founded  colleges  on  a  modest  scale,  iu 
Vijayauagara,  Kaliijga,  and   Koijkana."''- 

Dr.  Kern  is  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
history  of  Buddhism.  The  above  quotations  from 
his  "Manual"  establish  it  beyond  doubt  that  after 
the  Universities  of  Nalanda  and  Vikrama-yila 
were  destroyed,  and  the  wave  of  Muhammadan 
conquest  had  swept  past  Magadha  and  Gauda, 
the  surviving  ministers  of  Buddhism  migrated 
to  Utkala  and  there  built  new  monasteries.  And 
these  citadels,  in  the  wildernesses  of  Orissa,  not 
only  acted  as  a  bar  to  arrest  the  tide  of 
extinction,  but  largely  helped  the  growth  and 
gradual  expansion  of  the  religion. 

The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  these  emigrants 
did  not  end  with  the  construction  of  monas- 
teries. Right  earnestly  did  they  devote  them- 
selves to  a  study  of  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
scriptures  of  the  faith,  and  fought  hard  and 
long  against  the  tide  of  extinction  that  threaten- 
ed to  engulf  them.  Even  when  the  Tibetan 
pilgrim,  Buddha  Gupta  Tathagata  Natha,  visited 
Utkala  towards  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, he  found  old  chaityas,  stupas  and  various 
other  relics  of  the  faith  which  once  had  so  strong 
a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  residing 
there.  He  also  met  some  living  priests  of  the 
Dharma  Cult. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  fully  hoped 
we  should  lind  sufficient  materials  to  prove 
the  enormous   influence   that  this  religion   once 

*  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  134. 
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exercised  upon  the  miuds  of  the  people  in  Utkala. 
And  indeed  it  affords  us  no  little  satisfaction  to 
report  that  within  a  short  time  and  without 
much  trouble  we  came  across  very  many  evi- 
dences of  the  sway  once  exercised  b}^  the  various 
sects  of  Buddhism  in  Mayurabhanja.  In  the 
forest  tracts  adjacent  to  Badasai  and  Kiching 
in  Mayurabhanja  we  have  discovered  several 
Oriya  manuscrii^ts  shedding  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  later  phases  of  Buddhism.  Both  from  what 
Ave  are  able  to  glean  from  these  manuscripts, 
and  as  the  result  of  our  ethnological  researches, 
we  have  come  to  the  irresistible  conclusion 
that  the  influence  of  the  Dharma  Cult  and  the 
later  i^hases  of  Buddhism  still  lingers  in  the 
hearts,  and  regulates  the  lives,  of  the  people 
of  this  place.  Unconsciously,  as  if  instinctivel}-, 
they  follow  the  manners  and  customs  and 
observe  the  rites  and  ceremonies  that  gathered 
round  the  Mahayana  School  in  the  days  of  its 
decline. 


(h)     ETHNOGRAPHIC  DISCOVERY. 

It  has  already  been  ]'emarked  in  connection 
with  the  Buddhistic  relics  discovered  in  the 
village  of  Badasai,  that  they  owed  their  preser- 
vation from  absolute  destruction  and  oblivion 
entirely  to  the  commendable  zeal  and  care  of  the 
Bathuri  tribe.  This  tribe,  which  is  known  in 
Mayurabhanja  as  Bathuri,  has,  in  Keonjhar  and 
the  remaining  Gladjat  States,  received  two  other 
appellations,  viz.^  Bahuri  or  Bauri. 

Balarama-dasa,  in  his  commentary  on  Gane9a- 
vibhuti,   entitled    Siddhauta-dambara,'-     written 

•  A  MS.  of  tliisi  Nvoik  has  been  discovered  in  Badsai, 
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in  tho  IGtli  century,  thus  refers    to    the    Bathiiri 
tribe  : — 

"r*in*K  ^r^«5?i  f^R  ftq  sitfT  I 

«i^f  ^^t  n?^(f*T^  ^fsT  ^r?  I 

fITftf  ^^^  ^T-^f^  ^Icl  ^"t?  II  ^c  *   *   * 
%%.fZ  ^]-3TK  ^'T'ri^T'St  TTfl  II  ^t 

^m^q  ^^  ?rfT  i?rt  eTr^Rf^  II  ^^ 

qif«ii  f*T^  qffi  fTr^i  «Tfi  m^T^  tu^t  i 

^=a  ^fT^  SlpTf  tg  ^ft  JTTST  il    5(^ 

^f^'s  ^T^  115  f^nj*!!  qff  I 

^'^  'J  ^f«lW  ^f^  1T*T  ^Z\  ^f'?  II  ^)S    *   * 
cTF?:  cTf*  '^i:  ^cT  ^?ST  5T5rT  I 

^fsTS  q#lt  f^^  g^sff  fTK  TR  I 

^T^^TiT  ^r^ii  %  =^g^^  ^r^  I 

mK  flfT  51IJT  %%  ^iHc  q#  ^'f^  II   R'= 

«ai^  ^rf^T^  ?flB  ^h^\  ^rq^  ir^  1     *    *    *    *  1 
^^  a\^Tk  ^\t.   h^  ^]^  ^Uai  I   q^iMqig^  ^r^  ^i^r^  'mf^  1 

^TUIIfll^  ^?  qS^^llPrf  I     ^I1I«U  ^T^    ^l^r^    ^Ti\^  I     q    q^J«|%   K{W\\ 

HfTiq^5^    31^   il^   ^f'c   ^f^a^^f'tT  I      *    *    *    *    ^^\^^\ 

g<?  ^T^t*!'^?^    q^'Tll^  «!?  ^T^t  ?U«?T^  I      ^tIct— 

g^sftT  fcisT  g^  ^iX  HFm  I 

r^^f  31  crf%  mx  ^f*Ts  g^  ^r^  i 

<?  frlsT  ^T^R,  ^T3TT  U^   || 
tifirai^  ffIT  ^cT  ^if  5TT»T  II 

qt  q^  ^f^^^T  c[]^\^j.  *\m  I 
§lj^g?t  flqaii  J^f^ii  Sim  ^r?  I 
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^^w^^  ^f^  Tt\^  ^^k  t  tr  i 

^T^fjT  ^r^«ll  ^m  "^^^  ^gqw  II 
^rg^WT  rrT*T  ^Qcl  TUT  f ^T  ^flf  I 
5l?IH5qf  ^tr^  sij^  ^cii^  ^jf  II 

*T?rft^ftg  i\f^  qff  31^  nni  \\ 
r«^  f«^  ^fi:  q^i  suffT  »rt^  ail^  ii 

q  ^ift  ^r^cll  3TT?J  f[%  ^If  II 

q^i^?«i  ^T'?!  *Tm  ^»jwft  iff  I 
^Tr^^  Hi^T  f^^  ^^sft  ai  Tm  i 

JT^fian  «rtr^^  tiT^n  ^i€t  stisr  h 

1%  ^flfq^  t*!?!  qi3^  ^'gtU  I 
€H^;T  ft?  55«>I  ^RK  stJ^sT  II 
q^I«I?lI  ftlsT  g^  %JS  t  t;«T(<l   I 
f^'^lf  ^^^  €  I5f^  ^•Miq'U  II 

q^^i^i  ^^  ^m  ^m\^  ^5%  n 
"'ii'a  ^^  v]T  '^v.  ^5  T  ^T?  I 
f^"gif?:  «iifT%E^  ^*aiq  t^  #f^"  II  (  ^'j  «  ^vqiq) 

Whatever  may  otherwise  be  the  value  of  these 
Hues,  they  possess  at  least  some  historical  iuterest. 
From  them  we  obtain  glimx^ses  into  the 
origiu  oi'  the  Batlmris  or  Bauris.  Similar  stories 
about   origius    are   also    to  be    met   with   in  the 
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Puranas, — but  the  story  of  Siddhanta-dambara  is 
not  corroborated  by  an}"  Pauranika  work  whether 
Hindu  or  Buddhistic.  In  all  probability  it  is 
either  a  traditional  history  of  the  tribe,  passing 
for  generations  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  given 
a  tangible  literary  shape  by  the  poet, — or  based 
upon  materials  drawn  from  some  other  woik 
existing  at  the  time,  but  now  either  buried  in 
o])livion  or  quite  extinct. 

The  author  has  traced  this  tribe  back  to 
the  fountain-liead  of  all  vitality  and  creation. 
He  says  : — From  the  right  side  of  the  Nirakara 
sprang  the  Vipras  into  existence  and  from  his 
mouth  Vicvamitra ;  and  from  this  ViQvamitra  the 
Bauris  came  into  being.  The  Vipras  were,  in  their 
turn,  divided  into  seven  classes,  e.g.,  Cri,  Ratha, 
Dasa,  Mi^ra,  Acharya,  Pani  and  Pati.  All  these 
are  mentioned  as  sons  of  Va^istha.  From  the 
right  side  of  the  Nirakara  also  sprang,  in  full 
bloom,  the  goddess,  Padmalaya,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Vi9vamitra.  The  fruit  of  this  union 
was  a  son,  named  Ananta-kandi  Bauri,  and 
afterwards  Duli  Bauri.  It  is  also  said  that 
Dull  Bauri  and  his  descendants  studied  the 
Vedas  with  the  Brahmanas,  who  were  regarded 
as  their  elder  brothers.  Bayokandi,  Parama- 
nanda  Bhoi,  and  Radhosasmala — the  three 
descendants  of  Padmalaya — are  the  Duli 
Bauris.  ChitrorvaQi  was  the  second  wife  of  Vi- 
9vamitra,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  viz.,  Ku9a- 
sarva,  Vidhuku9a  and  Urbaku^a,  from  whom 
the  Bauris  are  descended.  ViQvamitra  married 
another  wife,  viz.  Gandhake9i,  who,  too,  blessed 
him  with  three  sons — Praya9a,  Udyama  and  Sa- 
dhudharma  ;  and  these  came  to  be  known  as 
Baghutis.  Vicvamitra  had  yet  another  consort  in 
Vayurekha,  who  also  was  the  mother  of  the  same 
number  of  sons.     They  were  named   Jayasarva, 
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Vijaya-Sarva  and  Vijaj^a-ketu,  and  founded  the 
Cavara  tribe.  These  four  castes,  viz.,  Dull  Bauri, 
Bauri,  Baghuti  and  Cavara,  came  afterwards  to 
be  divided  into  twelve  sub-castes.  Although  no 
Hindu  or  Buddhistic  scripture  is  available  to 
support  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Cavara, 
in  its  entirety,  yet  it  may  be  recorded  here 
that  in  the  Aitareya  Bramana  of  the  Rkveda, 
the  Cavaras  are  described  as  descendants  of 
the  sage  ViQvamitra.  Hence  we  are  of  opinion 
tliat  the  description  of  Siddhanta-dambara  is 
not  entirely  wanting  in  historical  importance. 

While  describing  the  origin  of  the  Bfturis, 
the  author  of  Sidhanta-dambara  has  incidentally^ 
touched  upon  a  very  important  fact.  He  says  : — 
Of  the  three  sons  of  Padmalaya  the  eldest  had 
once  a  friendly  meeting  with  Visnu,  who  killed 
Saijkhasura  and  gave  him  the  Saijkha.  In  a 
similar  way  five  of  the  descendants  of  the  same 
goddess  by  these  sons  received  various  friendly 
favours  from  Visnu,  while  the  nine  remaining 
sons  of  ViQvamitra  by  his  three  other  wives  had 
not  even  been  favoured  with  the  privilege  of 
touching  A^isnu's  person. 

We  scarcely  think  it  would  be  very  wide  of 
the  mark  to  infer  from  this  that  the  word  Saijkha 
here  means  nothing  but  a  Buddhistic  Saijgha. 
In  this  interpretation  of  Saijkha  as  Saijgha,  we 
are  supported  by  the  Cunya-Purana,  in  which 
Saijkha  is  very  frequently  used  for  Saijgha. 
The  common  people  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
teachings  of  Buddhism  and  its  terminology, 
either  misspelt  Saijgha  as  Saijkha,  or  mistook 
Saijkha  for  Saijgha  which  really  means  a  congre- 
gation of  Buddhistic  monks.  The  only  probable 
interpretation  of  Visnu's  killing  Saijkhasura 
and    giving    the    Saijkha   to    Padmalaya's    son 
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is  that  the  eldest  member  of  the  Baiiri  commu- 
nity l3ecame  a  Saijghadhipa,  /.(?.,  chief  of  a  Bud- 
dhistic fraternitj^  after  destroying-  the  enemies 
of  the  Saijgha.  Thus,  we  believe,  it  Avas 
that  the  sous  of  Padmalaya  and  their  descen- 
dants obtained  admittance  to  the  fold  of 
the  Buddhistic  Saijgha,  while  the  remaining  sons 
of  Vi9vamitra  by  his  other  wives,  with  their 
descendants,  were  thrown  into  the  shade,  and 
occupied  an  inferior  position  in  society,  merely 
because  they  could  obtain  no  such  admittance, 
or,  in  other  words,  had  not  themselves  converted 
to  Buddhism. 

The  author  of  Siddhanta-dambara  makes  this 
clear  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"q^I«qiH<^  %f^  ^l^ft  ^Zf*?!  ^\1R^  ^f  %?  'J^'^lf^  I    sfm^n  %w 

iiaft  wr«!««    q  q^fia^  ^mi  utiiq^iST  Bit  'ilw  ^ft 

"Diili  Bauri  w^as  the  Padmalaya's  descendant ; 
he  would  read  the  Vedas  with  Brahmana.  The 
Brahmana  was  older  than  he.  The  fact  of  the 
Bauri  studying  the  Vedas  was  kept  concealed 
from  King  Prataparudra." 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Bauris  were 
regarded  as  equal  in  rank  with  the  Brahmanas 
and  that  they  observed  the  rites  and  followed^  the 
observances  of  Buddhism  until  the  time  of  King 
Prataparudra  Deva  of  Orissa. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Sterling's  Orissa  that 
although  the  followers  of  Buddhism  were  at  first 
received  with  form  and  treated  with  marked 
consideration  by  Prataparudra  Deva,  they  were 
afterwards  persecuted  by  his  court.  Now,  read- 
ing the  history  of  Utkala  together  with  that  of 
SiddhaQta-dambara,   one  must  accept,  as  the  only 
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natural  conclusioD,  our  l^elief  that  it  was  the  dread 
of  persecution  by  the  king  that  compelled  the 
Buddhist  priests  of  the  Baari  caste  to  seek  shelter 
in  concealment.  And  to  evade  these  persecu- 
tions and  avoid  incurring  the  displeasure  and 
disfavour  of  the  Brahmanas,  they  played  the 
hypocrite  by  adopting  the  religious  observances 
and  practices  of  the  latter.  Further,  in  order 
completely  to  hoodwink  these  vigilant  dragons  of 
the  Brahmauic  faith  they  substituted  the  names 
of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses  for  those  of  their 
own.  Notwithstanding  all  this  apparent  hypo- 
crisy, however,  they  sincerely  believed  that 
Buddha  was  in  reality  an  avatdra  of  Visnu,  and 
as  such  they  felt  justified  in  substituting  the 
name  of  Visnu  for  his.— Even  then,  Cuuyayada 
was  the  highest  goal  of  their  religious  aspirations, 
and  they  consigned  Brahma,  Visnu  and  Civa — 
their  adopted  gods— to  inferior  positions.  But 
placed  as  they  were,  under  ban  and  anathema  by 
the  king  and  the  leaders  of  society,  their  social 
status  was  no  higher  than  that  of  the  Domas 
and  the  Doma  Pandits  of  Bengal  who  professed 
the  Dharma  cult. 

We  hnd  the  folloAving  lines  in  Siddhanta- 
dambara  '■ — 

•'sif^git  ^  w-j^  I    ^i-sft  wi^  «if^  '^thit  ^^  %^ 
■^T^  Ti^^\^^  ^f^  'tI^  ^rIR  \f^  ^^^V^  i 

qf??  g^isi'i  ^i^r^:  IK  mTz%  wr^'5  f*THi?  ^\x.V^  sif?  i    ^^^ 

"  They  are  not  to  be  touched  in  the  Koliyuga. 
But  a  touch  of  their  bodies  will  extirpate  all  the 
sins.  Hence  Visnu,  through  his  maya,  has  kept 
them  in  concealment." 

Hero,  in  the  same   breath,    tlie   author   botli 
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decries  and  extols  the  Bauris.  Probably  to  com- 
plete their  disguise  and  help  them  to  conceal 
themselves,  he  says  the  Bauris  are  unworthy  of 
being  touched.  '\'et  in  the  next  line  he  speaks  of 
them  in  such  high  terms  as  can  fall  only  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  has  himself  been  either  a  staunch 
believer  in  Buddhism  or  a  Bauri  Pandit  like  so 
many  Doma  Pandits  of  Bengal.  The  positions 
of  these  two  classes  of  Pandits  were  almost 
identical,  although  differing  widely  in  their 
religious  systems.  Dharma  occupied  the  highest 
place  in  the  pantheon  of  the  Doma  Pandits  ; 
while,  as  we  learn  from  Siddhanta-dambara, 
the  Bauris,  not  unlike  the  Mahayanists  of  yore, 
held  Maha9unyata  or  Cunya-Brahman  as  the  sole 
cause  of  the  entire  universe.  We  obtain  sufiicient 
glimpses  of  the  Cunyavada  from  the  writings 
of  the  votaries  of  the  different  sects  and  sub-sects 
that  sprang  from  latter-day  Buddhism. 

AVe  have  seen  before  that  in  the  16th  century, 
up  to  the  time  of  Raja  Prataparudra  of  Utkala, 
Buddhism  was  the  prevailing  creed  of  Orissa. 
Although,  owing  to  iDersecutions  at  the  hands  of 
the  king,  its  influence  began  subsequently  to  wane, 
Buddhism  was  never  wholly  extirpated  from  the 
province.  The  crusade  carried  on  against  its 
followers,  no  doubt,  compelled  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  impregnable  hilly  j)arts  of  the 
country.  Speaking  of  Mukunda  Deva,  the  last 
independent  King  of  Orissa,  whose  dominions 
extended  from  Triveni  in  the  North  to  G  an  jam 
in  the  South,  Pagsam  Jon-Zan,  a  Tibetan  work 
written  by  Sampo  Khampa,  states  that  this  King- 
favoured  Buddhism,  and  Buddhists  were  found 
in  large  numbers  residing  in  his  territories.  We 
quote  from  it  the  following  : — 

"  Mukunda    Deva    (Dharma-Raja)    King    of 
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Otivisa  (Orissa)  who  favoured  Buddhism,  became 
powerful.  His  power  extended  up  lo  Magadha. 
He,  too,  did  some  service  to  the  cause  of  Bud- 
dhism." 

In  Siddhaata-dambara  the  Bauri  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  uine  classes  of  Biahmanas, 
although,  it  is  added,  he  Avas,  in  the  time  of 
the  author,  regarded  as  '  unworthy  of  being 
touched.'  Now  the  question  is  whether  as  stated 
by  the  author  of  Siddhanta-dambara  the 
present  Bathuris  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Brahmanas.  To  this  from  the  various  mate- 
rials that  we  were  able  to  glean  in  the  course 
of  our  ethnological  survey  in  Mayurabh«nfija,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  reply  that  the  Bathuri  tribe  does 
really  belong  to  the  Aryan  race.  Ample  proofs 
of  this  are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
To  select  at  random  from  amongst  the  long  list 
of  such  proofs,  the  fine  specimens  of  architec- 
ture in  the  impregnable  Simlipala  hills  of  Mayura- 
bhanja,  the  ancient  stone  temple  named  Athara- 
deula,  and  similar  other  buildings,  and  the  great 
stone  fort  of  Joshipur  or  Daspur  are  unmistakable 
indications  of  their  past  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  go  far  in  establishing  their  Aryan 
connection.  It  was  only  a  few  years  back 
that  this  people  were  said  to  occupy  the  exalted 
positions  of  rulers,  ministers  and  commanders. 
Bathuris  themselves  believe  that  the  Aryan 
blood  runs  in  their  veins ;  and  are  strongly 
convinced  that  they  are  in  all  respects  on  a  par 
with  the  Brahmanas.  Even  now  they  are  found 
wearing  the  sacred  thread  ;  and  like  the  Brah- 
mins they  observe  the  '  ten  days'  mourning '  and 
perform  the  fmdh  ceremony  on  the  eleventli  day. 
On  the  day  of  tlie  fradh,  Brahmanas  and  Vais- 
navas  dine  in  the  house  of  the  performer  of  the 
ceremony.  The  greatest  personage  of  this  tribe  is 
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Dow-a-days  lionoiircd  with  the  title  ol  Maliapatra. 
Od  the  occasion  of  the  niarriage  of  a  son  or  a 
danghter,  the  Bathiiri  house-liokler  has  to  give 
away  a  piece  of  cloth,  ten  betel-unts  and  one 
hnndred  betels,  as  marks  of  honour  to  the  Malia- 
patra. And  so  great  is  the  hononr  that  he  enjoys 
among  his  own  people  that  on  every  festive 
occasion  his  approval  has  first  of  all  to  be  songht 
and  obtained.  The  Mahapatra  family  of  Maydra- 
bhanja  proper  is  believed  to  have  descended  from 
the  eldest  branch  and  those  of  Adipur  and  Dasa- 
pnr  from  the  youngest.  Although  occupying  an 
inferior  position  in  society,  they  themselves 
jealously  regard  their  tribal  self-respect  and 
family  prestige.  No  true  Bathuri  will  ever  be 
induced  to  partake  of  the  food  cooked  even 
by  a  Brahmana.  If  ever  any  member  of 
their  society  in  any  way  violates  their  social 
rules  or  is  found  to  have  connection  with  any 
woman  of  any  other  caste,  he  suffers  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  excommunication.  They  offer 
their  religious  homage  to  Dharmaraja,  Jagan- 
natha^«=  (  Badam ),  Kinchake^vari  and  Bauri 
Thakurani. 

No  writer  has  yet  fully  dwelt  upon  the  eth- 
nology of  this  ancient  people.  We  therefore 
propose  giving  here  rather  a  detailed  account  of 
their  manners  and  customs.  As  has  been  al- 
ready observed  the  Mahapatras  are  the  foremost  in 
rank  among  the  Bathuris.  Their  ancestors  Avere 
the  rulers  of  Simlipala,  where  remnants  of 
their  i)ast  glory  may  still  be  seen.  Of  these 
we  have  already  spoken.  Branches  of  this  line 
are  now  living  in   Bamnria,   Joshipur  or  Dasa- 


*  To   the  Biuklhist^   of  Nepal    DliarmaiTiju   ami  Jagamnulia  are  only 
otlier  names  uf  BiuMha. 
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l^iir  and  Adipurgarli.  From  Maliapatra  Saccbi- 
daoauda  Dasa  of  Adipurgarli  \\c  have  learnt  that 
his  ancestor  of  the  fourteenth  remove  with  his 
two  brothers  left  his  ancestral  home  at  Jamuua- 
kula  among  the  hills  of  Simlipala,  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  tigers.  The  eldest,  who  was  the  ruler 
of  the  state  of  Simlipala  removed  to  Bamiiria 
near  Khunta  Karkachia  in  Bhanjahhiima.  The 
second  and  the  _third  ( youngest )  migrated 
respectively  to  Adipiirgarh  and  Daspnrgarh. 
Their  descendants  are  still  living  in  those 
places. 

Another  branch  of  the  Bathuri  zamindars 
is  to  be  found  at  Karaiijiagarh.  This  family  is 
related  to  the  Mahapatras  sj^oken  of  above,  though 
sprung  from  a  different  stock. 

We  have  heard  both  from  Mahapatra  Sacchida- 
uanda  and  his  A'yavaharta  (counsellor)  Auanta 
Dasa  the  following  story  of  creation  : — 

Cunya  Mahaprabhu  alone  existed  before  crea- 
tion. From  Him  sprang  Vedamala,  of  whom 
were  born  the  fifty-six  crores  of  beings  and  the 
world.  They  added  that  this  account  of  the 
creation  was  to  be  found  in  numerous  manu- 
scripts of  Simlipala.  Of  these  they  themselves 
once  j)ossessed  a  large  number,  all  of  which 
had,  however,  been  destroyed  by  fire.  They  also 
furnished  us  with  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  their  own  tribe.  The  following  is 
the  gist  of  what  they  said.  In  the  beginning 
there  was  nothing  but  Cunya;  and  from  the 
arm  (bahu)  of  Cunya  J\lahaprabhu  sprang  into 
existence  the  founder  of  their  tribe.  And  it  was 
for  this  (i.e.,  their  origin  from  the  balm  or  arm 
of  the  creator)  that  the  triljc  came  to  be  known 
as   Bahuri    or   Bathuri.     In    course  of  time  this 
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tribe  began    to   brand 
of  KhUis,  i.e.,  families, 

Kn9amalia, 

Bi^ala, 

Purihara, 

Modei, 

Dasa, 

Giri, 

Kapnndia, 

Dhala;  ' 

Culiya, 

Simadaijlvij^a, 

Senapati, 

Patalij'a, 

Patra, 

Knmar  (Knijar), 

Khandei, 

Khalpariya, 

Caijkbiyal, 

Manika, 

Kanacbikaniya, 

Matiyan, 

Jariyal, 

Maigadabi9ala, 

Kbatna, 


1  ofT  into  a  large  nnmber 
sucb  as ; — 

Paoasiya, 

Jbarial, 

Ramagadia, 

Bagjadia, 

Paniyadiya, 

Barsaliya, 

Musbapaliya, 

Tandakbaliyabi^ala, 

Paut, 

Bagcbampiy  apatra , 

Sundargbariapatra, 

Janinndia, 

Dana3dk, 

Pupjitmarai, 

Mrdiya, 

Baraganiya, 

Gambbariya, 

Kalpadiya, 

Kolapadiya, 

Rai-tbaniya, 

Nimbal, 

Picbbaliya, 

Kbejarpatiya. 


Eacb  kbili  is  regarded  as  one  integral  family, 
no  miptial  alliance  being  allowed  between  mem- 
bers of  one  and  tbe  same  kbili.  But  sncb  an 
alliance  between  members  of  different  kbilis  is  not 
I)robibited.  On  tbe  contrary  tliey  are  very  liberal 
on  tbis  point.  One  may  even  marry  tbe  dangbter 
of  bis  motlier's  own  brotber.  Eacb  of  tbe  kbilis 
has  again  its  gradations  of  rank,  consisting  of 
four  orders,  v/:;.,  1,  Mabapatras,  2,  Nayakas  ;  3, 
Paiks  ;  and  4,  Mnliyas,  or  tbe  labouring  class. 
Tbey  have  four  gotras,  viz.,  Para^ara,  Xaga9a, 
Ka^yapa,  and  Pardbya.    Kn9amaliyas  and  Bigalas 
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occup3'  the  foremost  rauk  among  the  khilis  ; 
Khalparij-as  and  the  rest  are  all  below  them. 
Kii^amaliyas  are  reported  to  be  descendants 
of  Ramapala  or  Rama  Raja  of  Simlipala. 
From  Siddhanta-dambara  we  learn  that  from 
the  Formless  sprang  Yi^vamitra  from  whom 
there  descended  Kn^asarba,  Bidhnkn^a,  and 
Aurbakaga.  These  latter  are  looked  up  to  as 
having  been  the  three  Kn^as  or  the  earliest 
known  progenitors  of  the  Bathuri  tribe.  The 
Kii9amaliyas  of  Baniuriya,  Adipur  and  Daspur 
also  claim  descents  from  Kn9a. 

Let  ns  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  customs 
of  the  Bathuris.  Various  ceremonies  are  gone 
through  to  solemnise  the  naiivity  of  their 
children.  Just  on  the  seventh  day  after  birth 
the  body  of  the  babe  is  besmeared  with 
an  unguent,  consisting  of  ground  turmeric  and 
mustard  oil,  and  bathed  in  water :  on  the  ninth 
day  it  is  shaved,  bathed  and  purified.  Then 
on  the  twenty-first  day  the  child  is  given  a 
name  (which  corresponds  to  being  "christened") 
and  wrapped  in  a  new  piece  of  cloth.  And  on 
this  day  the  family  preceptor  and  Vaisnavas  are 
feasted,  a  horoscope  of  the  child  is  cast  by  an 
astrologer,  and  worship  is  offered  to  Kala9a, 
Gane^a  and  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  ten  direc- 
tions. In  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month  the  Anna- 
pragana  ceremony  (when  the  child  for  the  first 
time  in  its  life  takes  rice  and  other  solid  food) 
is  celebrated.  Fresh  cooking  utensils  and  brand- 
new  pieces  of  cloth  are  distributed  and  friends 
and  relatives  feasted  on  the  occasion.  Then 
several  years  are  allowed  to  elapse,  but  when  the 
boy  comes  to  be  seven  or  eight  years  old,  he  has 
to  pass  through  a  ceremonj^  which  is  known 
as  Karnabedha,  i.e.,  the  piercing  of  the  ears. 
Again,  on  reaching  the  age   of  ten  or  eleven,  his 
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period  of  study  commences,  but  does  not  continue 
long.  The  marriage  ceremonj^  is  generally  cele- 
brated in  the  twelfth  or  the  fourteenth  year,  the 
ceremony  of  Upanayana  or  conferring  tlie  sacred 
thread,  taking  place  immediately  before  wedlock. 
Girls  are  generally  bestowed  in  marriage 
between  the  tenth  and  the  twelfth  year,  though 
cases  are  not  rare  when  they  are  married 
a  little  earlier  or  later.  When  both  the  parties 
close  with  the  terms  of  marriage,  they  enter  into 
what  may  be  called  an  agreement  a  lekhapatra, 
equally  binding  upon  botli  of  them,  to  the 
effect — that  if  either  of  them  fails  or  declines  to 
give  his  son  or  daughter  in  marriage  on  the  day 
appointed,  the  bond  is  forfeited  to  the  other  and 
the  defaulter  becomes  liable  to  the  payment  of  a 
certain  fine,  also  specified  in  the  contract  as 
a  penalty.  After  this,  and  in  order  solemnly  to 
ratify  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a  peculiar 
ceremony,  known  among  them  as  'eating  rice',  is 
observed.  It  consists  in  the  fathers  of  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bride  giving  each  other  a  handful 
of  rice  and  swearing  that  if  either  thereafter 
decline  to  give  his  son  or  daughter,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  or  son  of 
the  other,  as  agreed  upon,  he  will  have  not  only 
to  pay  the  fine  to  the  State  but  be  liable  to 
excommunication.  If  circumstances  do  not  per- 
mit the  father  of  the  bride  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  in  his  own  house,  he  first  despatches  a 
goat  and  three  khandia  (thirty  seers)  of  rice,  for 
a  feast  of  which  both  parties  are  to  partake, 
to  the  bridegroom's  house  and,  then,  accom- 
panies his  daughter  there.     The  Padhariya,"'-    as 


*  The  jni(l/uirly<(.i  have  their  houses  in  Daspur,  Kavanjia,  Mamuiia, 
Nuagaoii,  CiUikoih'i,  Sarda  aiul  Vispuri.  Those  of  Adipur  have  become 
extinct.     Their  ihities  have  now  dovolved  upon  the  Bndinianas. 

Q 
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the  priest  of  the  Bathuris  is  styled,  has  to 
recite  the  nuptial  mantras,  and  both  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom  wear  on  the  occasion  cloths  which 
are  tinged  with  turmeric.  But  before  the  couple 
are  finally  united  in  wedlock,  yet  another 
ceremony,  in  the  form  of  an  episode,  has  to  be 
performed.  It  is  what  is  called  by  them  "gua- 
paita' — conferring  the  sacred  thread,  with  a 
betel-nut,  first  upon  the  bridegroom  and  then  the 
bride.  Here  the  outward  manifestation  of  the 
nuptial  tie  is  a  thread  with  some  mango-leaves 
fastened  to  it,  which  is  tied  by  the  priest  round 
the  wrists  of  both  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
When  the  ceremony  is  over  the  happy  couple  play 
w^ith  conch-shells.  After  that  the  bridegroom 
cracks  his  betel-nut  of  the  'guapaita'  to  pieces 
and  offers  a  piece  to  his  wife  and  himself  begins 
to  chew  another.  Then  they  put  on  new  clothes 
and  go  to  the  house  of  the  former.  Here  mar- 
ried women  perform  the  ceremony  of  'varana,' 
i.e.,  they  bless  and  welcome  the  newly  married 
pair  and  play  various  i^ractical  jokes  upon  them. 
A  few  days  after  this  the  friends  and  relatives 
are  again  invited  to  a  feast  in  which  rice  touched 
by  the  bride  is  distributed  amongst  the  guests. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  whole  marriage  ceremony.  It  is  only  after 
this  has  been  done  that  the  bride  is  really  looked 
upon  as  a  member  of  her  husband's  family  ;  but 
thereby  a  restriction  is  also  put  upon  her :  she 
will  never  more  be  allowed  to  cook  food  in  the 
house  of  her  father.  After  she  has  become  a 
woman  she  is  not  allowed  to  touch  any  food  or 
drink  for  seven  consecutive  days  ;  on  the  eighth 
day  she  takes  a  bath,  offers  worship  to  the 
gods  and  becomes  thenceforward  entitled  to  a 
place  in  her  husband's  bed.  In  the  fifth  month 
of  her   pregnancy  the   sadha   is   performed   and 
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ill   the  seventh   month   what   is  known  as  karya 
band  ha. 

There  was  also  a  pecnliarity  in  their  manner 
o[  disposing  of  the  dead.  When  an  aged  per- 
son died,  he  or  she  was  consigned  to  the  flames  ; 
bnt  when  the  deceased  Avas  young,  it  was  the 
practice  to  bury  the  l)ody.  The  obsequies 
observed  on  the  two  occasions  weve  also  diilerent. 
Before  the  old  man  was  placed  on  the  funeral 
pyre,  he  w^as  covered  with  a  new  piece  of  cloth, 
a  hdasi  plant  was  tied  round  his  neck  and  gold 
and  cows  were  given  away.  Ten  days  were  set 
down  as  the  period  of  mourning.  The  chief 
mourner,  whose  duty  it  was  to  set  fire  to  tlie  i^ile, 
and  the  other  relatives  of  the  deceased^  were 
not  to  touch  fish  or  meat  during  this  period  ;  and 
it  was  more  particularly  enjoined  upon  the  former 
to  have  a  pure  body  and  a  pure  mind  during  this 
time.  He  had,  besides,  on  each  of  these  days 
of  mourning  to  offer  as  oblations  to  the  manes  of 
the  departed,  a  few  sticks  and  some  fried  p)addy. 
On  the  10th  day  all  the  male  members  of  the 
deceased  man's  family  had  to  be  shaved,  the 
barber  being  allowed  to  take  away  the  cloth  of 
the  chief  mourner.  On  the  lltli  day  Vaisnavas 
were  feasted  with  curd  and  fried  rice,  and  were 
each  given  some  of  the  latter  uncooked.  On  the 
12th  day,  to  bring  the  ceremony  to  a  close,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  dead  were  fed,  and 
cloths  and  other  presents  made  to  the  more 
respectable  guests  as  marks  of  honour. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Bhathuri  Mahapatras  that 
it  was  their  ancestors  that  brought  the  Bhafija- 
Kaja  family  from  the  west  and  helped  them  in 
establishing  themselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Virata  family.  Formerly  there  were  twenty- 
two  zaminders  or  samantas   under   the   Bhanja- 
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Raja.  Four  of  these  -were  Batlinris,  vi^.,  the 
zamindars  of  Simlipala,  Adipiir,  Daspur  and 
Karanjia  ;  and  they  were  all  honoured  with  the 
title  of  Mahapatra.  They  were  also  each  presented 
by  the  Bhafija  Rajas,  with  a  flag,  a  silver  um- 
brella and  a  chdmara — which  they  used  to  display 
on  festive  occasions.  But  all  these  are  now  gone, 
Avhile  the  families  are  now  trembling  on  the 
verge  of  poverty  and  ruin,  being  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt.  The  poor  Bathuris  dragging  on 
their  miserable  existences  in  the  hills  have  fallen 
so  low  that  they  look  no  better  than  the  Xols, 
the  Santals  and  other  aboriginal  tribes.  In  some 
13laces  they  are  even  found  to  observe  the  rites 
and  manners  of  the  latter  ;  for  instance,  they  eat 
handias,  domesticate  cocks  and  hens  and  marry 
widows.  It  is  for  this,  Ave  think,  that  they  are 
regarded  by  some  as  descendants  of  the  original 
non- Aryan  inhabitants  of  the  place,"'"'  although 
in  reality  descended  from  the  ancient  Aryan 
stock.  The  truth  of  this  would  become  evident 
if  the  appearance  and  nature  of  the  members 
of  the  higher  families  of  the  Bathuri  tribe 
were  carefully  examined.  For  the  information 
of  the  public  we  give  below  a  rei^resentativc 
picture  of  each  of  the  Daspur  and  Karanjia 
families. 

Many  Bathuris  live  also  in  Keonjhar.  They 
say  that  in  bygone  days  they  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  all  the  parts  of  Orissa.  Their 
degeneration  and  decline  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Raja  Prataparudra.  It  has  been  shewn 
above  by  extracts  from  Sidtlhanta-dambara, 
written  four  hundred  years  ago,  that  in  ancient 
times  they  and  the  Brahmanas  Avere  upon  a  foot- 

"  H.  H.  Ui:>1.7'.^  Tribes  and  Ca>.lcii  of  Bengal.  Vul.  1. 
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ing  of  equality.  Balarama  Dasa,"'''  the  autlior  of 
the  work,  sa^'s  that  they  used  to  study  the  Veclas 
side  by  side  with  the  Biahnianas.  Sinee  the  time 
of  Prataparudra  they  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  'gupta'  (kripto,  veiled)  and  unworthy  of  being 
touched.  Yet  they  are  believ(3d  to  be  in  the 
good  books  of  Visnu  or  Buddha. 

The  story  of  Creation  by  Cuuya  Maha- 
prabhu  and  Vedamala,  as  narrated  by  the 
Bathuris,  closely  resembles  that  told  by  the 
Buddhists  of  the  Mahayaua  School.  In  the 
Svayambhu  Purana  of  the  Buddhists  of  Nepal, 
Cuuya  Mahaprabhu  has  been  given  the  name  of 
Svayambhu  or  Adi  Buddha,  and  Vedamata  of 
Adimata  Dharma  or  Prajna.  In  Siddhanta- 
dambara  the  vlja-mantra  of  the  Bathuris  is  said 
to  be  "  ^''t  ^^ra'^^  ^W' "  (Om,  salutation  to 
Cimya-Brahman).  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that  this  is  exactly  the  vija  mantra  of  the 
Buddhists  of  the  Mahayaua  School  also.  Not 
only  this  vija-mantra  but  the  gayatri  of  the 
Bathuris  is  also  to  be  found  in  Siddhanta-dam- 
bara.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

''^jft    1%^%g:    fi?^^:  gt^STR^  l?twft  I 

vnfgt  ^^^  ifr  ^  fisgvg^  k^i^th  ii  "  (Chap.  XII) 

"  Om,  let  us  meditate  upon  Him,  Avho  is 
self-revealed  and  self-sustained,  who  is  Siddha- 
dhruba  {ie.  "the  soul  of  Siddhaviksu-saijgha), 
who  controls  and  directs  our  understanding,  and 
who  is  the  only  object  of  adoration  by  all  this 
animate  and  inanimate  world." 

It  has  been  gathered  from  the  lips  of  an  aged 
padharlijd  of  the  Bathuris  that  in  good  old  days 
(/aijatrl  Avas  taken  and  observed  by  the  great  and 

•  A  detailed  account    uf    BalaiauKi    I)a>a   an<l    the  Buddhi-^ts  ;of  his 
time  will  Vjc  trivcii  below. 
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pious  Bathuris  at  the  time  of  their  initiation 
into  the  religions  life ;  but  owing  to  ignorance 
nobody  nowadaj^s  cares  to  practise  it. 

Just  as  it  was  enjoined  upon  the  Buddhists 
of  yore,  at  the  time  of  their  initiation  to  take 
the  tricarana  mantra  of  "  w^  HJiJa  JT^gpfw,  Tj4r* 
w^^ir  i;^rf^,  w^-*  ■sTia*  ii^if^  " — "I  resign  myself  to 
Buddha,  I  resign  myself  to  Dharma,  I  resign 
mysfilf  to  Saijgha,"  so  in  later  times  the  krypto 
Buddhists  had  to  take  this  gayatri,  composed  in 
imitation  of  the  Vedic  gayatri.  It  goes  w'ithout 
saying  that  this  newer  form  of  gayatri  is  simply 
another  version  of  the  tricarana  mantra  quoted 
above,  its  Siddha  Deva,  Siddha  Dharma  and 
Siddha-Dhruva,  meaning  nothing  but  Siddhartha 
or  Buddha,  Dharma  or  Prajna  Paramila  and 
Siddha-Saijgha  respectively. 

In  the  remote  past  the  Bathuris  were  also 
known  by  the  name  of  Bathula  orBatula.  Images  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  worshipped  l)y  this  people 
have  been  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of  Simlipala 
and  Adipurgarh.  Amongst  these  are  found 
images  of  Acokanla  Marichi  and  Prajna  Paramita 
(broken).  From  the  strange  combination  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  worshipped  by  them  one 
might  very  reasonably  consider  they  belonged 
to  the  class  of  the  Tantrika  Buddhists  spring- 
ing from  the  IMahayana  School.  A  broken 
image  of  Prajna  Paramita  has  been  preserved  in 
a  liut  in  Adipur  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Baitarani.  Under  the  name  of  "Bauri  Thaku- 
rani"  (Bauri  goddess)  this  image  was  wor- 
shipped by  the  Padhariyas  or  priests  of  the  Ba- 
thuris. I  learnt  from  the  old  "Dak u as"  of  the 
Mahapatra  family  of  Dasapargarh  that  there 
was  also  here  a  magnificent  image  of  the 
'Bauri  Thakurani.'      It   is  only   about   forty-live 
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years  ago  tliat  it  was  taken  away  by  the 
Dharuas.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Kanlavali 
Tantra  we  find  a  reference  to  another  Avork  of 
tlio  class,  called  Batnla  or  Bathnla-tantra.  In 
jMadana-Parijata"  also  we  find  an  extract  from,  it 
is  said,  a  great  tantra  named  Bathnla.  ]\Iaha- 
mahopadhyaya  Haraprasad  Castri  has  discovered 
an  ancient  taatrika  work  in  Nepal,  and  refers 
to  it  under  the  name  of  "Batnla  Mahatantra.t 
Another  work  of  this  class,  entitled  Sarvajiianot- 
tara  Tantra,  and  written  in  the  Gnpta  characters, 
has  also  been  discovered  in  Nepal.  In  this  Civa 
is  the  speaker  and  Sadanana  and  Gane9a  are  the 
listeners.  "This  was  spoken  after  the  comiDle- 
tion  of  the  Bathnla-tantra" J  The  speaker  in 
Siddhanta-dambara  (from  which  the  origin,  the 
Gayatri  and  the  vijamantra  of  the  Banris  have 
been  extracted  above,)  is  also  Civa  and  the 
listener  Ganega.  It  is  a  matter  for  earnest 
consideration  whether  or  not  the  w^ord  'Bathnla' 
in  'Bathnla-tantra'  w^as  in  any  w\ay  connected 
with  the  Bathula  or  Bathuri  tribe. 

Though  the  Bathuris  had  to  give  up  (living 
as  they  did,  under  the  sway  of  Hindu  kings, 
moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  unlimited  influence 
of  the  Brahmanas,  and  labouring  under  many 
other  untoward  circumstances)  many  of  their 
ancient  manners  and  customs, — nay,  though 
some  of  them  went  to  the  length  of  renouncing 
their  old  religion  and  are  now  found  offering  wor- 
ship to  Rama  and  Mahavira,  yet  their  faith  has 
not  been  wholly  shaken,  nor  have  they  entirely 
given  up  their  ancient  beliefs  and  prejudices. 
They    still    worship     Dharmaraja    and    Jagan- 

*  Mudana   Parijuta  published    by    the  Asiatic    Society    of  P.cntral. 
p.  47. 

t  H.  p.  Castri's  Nepal  Catalogue,  p.  Lxvi. 
X   II.  r.  Castri's  Nepal  CataloLMio.  p.  Lxxiv. 
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nallia  who  is  po]Dnlarly  known  as  Buddha.  In 
some  places  they  are  also  found  paying  the 
liomnge  of  their  heart  to  Cuuya- Brahman  (vulgarly 
known  as  Badam). 

BUDDHISM  IN  THE  16TH  CENTURY. 

In  dwelling  upon  the  history  of  the  Bathurls 
we  have  attempted  to  throw,  a  sidelight  upon  the 
existence  of  a  Buddhistic  Society  in  the  backward 
districts  of  the  several  Gadajats.  We  have 
then  hinted  that  even  so  far  back  as  the  ICth 
century,  although  in  its  fallen  condition,  Bud- 
dhism was  a  prevalent  and  highly  influential 
creed  in  Utkal,  influencing  the  thoughts,  and 
lives  and  purifying  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  many  thousands  of  her  neglected  children  out- 
Avardly  professing  other  creeds.  This  side-hint, 
Ave  are  conscious,  must  have  raised,  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  and  inc[uisitive  seekers  after 
truth  and  knowledge,  such  questions  as,  how 
could  the  religion  of  Gautama-Buddha  have  for 
centuries  held  its  own  under  the  terrible  perse- 
cutions of  the  bigoted  Brahmins  and  the  no  less 
bigoted  Hindu  kings,  How  were  these  mute 
votaries  of  Mahay  ana  faith  able  to  hoodwink 
the  argus-eyed  Brahmins  and  their  followers, 
and  inwardly  cherish  a  loving  memory  of  the 
defunct  creed  and  offer  the  incense  of  their 
loyal  devotion  at  the  altar  of  their  god  enshrined 
in  the  recesses  of  their  hearts  ?  How  and 
where  were  these  vaiknown  and  unrecognised 
little  bands  of  crypto  Buddhists  maintaining 
their  ground,  suffering  as  they  did,  innu- 
merable tortures  and  iDersecutions,  and  driven 
further  and  further  beyond  the  pale  of 
civilization  and  society  ? — These  questions  and 
many   more   must   have  presented  themselves  to 
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every  student  of  the  history  of  the  Bathuri 
tribe ;  so  we  shall  take  this  opportunity  to 
solve  them  in  the  light  of  the  records  which 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  rescue 
from  the  jealous  clutch  of  concealment  or 
oblivion. 

The  names  of  Achyutananda  Dasa,   Balarama 
Dasa,  Jagannatha   Dasa,  Ananta  Dasa  and  Ya9o- 
vanta  Dasa  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  pious 
Vaisnavas   of  Utkala — so  much  so  that  thej^  have 
almost  come   to    be   household  words  with  them. 
Besides   these,   there   was   also  another,  equally 
famous   and   equally  honoured,   viz.,   Chaitanya 
Dasa.     These  six  are   the   principal  poets  who, 
with  hearts  stirred  by  religious  fervour,  sang  the 
glories  of  Cri  Krsna,  and  have,   in   consequence, 
been    generally    regarded    (  although,  wrongty, 
as   we   shall    show    hereafter )    as    interpreters 
and  champions    of    Vaisnavism  in   Utkal.     The 
pious  poet  Achyutananda  has  left  us  an  immortal 
effusion  in  his   Cunya  Saihhita.     From  this   we 
learn   that   he  flourished  in  the  Nilachala  in  the 
reign   of    King  Prataparudra   of   Utkal,    about 
the  same  time  as  Chaitanya.     Here  we  also  find 
mention  of  Balarama  Dasa,   Jagannatha    Dasa, 
Ananta    Dasa    and    Ya9ovanta    Dasa,"''"    as    his 
contemporaries.     But  nowhere  does   he   refer  to 
the   illustrious   Chaitanya  Dasa.     This  fact,  to- 
gether with   the  unmistakable   sketch   that  the 
latter  has    drawn    of    himself   in   his   Nirguna 
Mahatmya,!  leads  us   to  believe  that  he  was  not 
their  contemporary  but   flourished   shortly  after 
them,  and  before  the  reign  of  Prataparudra  had 
drawn   to   a  close.      It   is  in   any   case  beyond 
doubt  that  by  the  presence  of  all  these  six  Ddsas 

*  Cunya  Samhita,  Chap.  X. 

t  Nirguna  Mahatm}'a,  Chap.  XVI, 
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(lit.,  followers  or  servants)"'-'  Utkal  was  honoured 
and  sanctified  early  in  the  beginning  of  the  ICth 
century. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  these  six 
great  souls,  permeated  through  and  through 
wath  love  and  devotion  towards  their  Maker,  are 
genex-ally  recognised  as  the  principal  Vaisnava 
poets  of  Utkal,  and  their  works  regarded  as  the 
principal  Vaisnava  literature  of  the  country.  But 
we  hope  and  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  make  good, 
from  their  own  utterances,  the  fact  that  though 
they  outwardly  professed  the  Vaisnava  faith  and 
propagated  the  Chaitanya  cult,  yet  in  their  heart 
of  hearts  they  were  but  sincere  and  staunch 
pioneers  and  champions  of  the  long  neglected, 
and  almost  forgotten,  religion  of  the  Mahayana 
School. 

In  his  noble  work,  the  Viratagita,  Balarama 
Dasa  who  is  regarded  as  the  foremost  among 
these,  puts  the  following  lines,  expressive  of  the 
tenets  of  the  author,  into  the  mouth  of  Arjuna, 
while  speaking  to  Cri  Krsna — 

i)t%  n^  ffr?:  tfr  i    ^^^K  it*t  Tv%  ^tfi'  ii 
^^^X  ^?jf€*>T  fllff  I  t?it  Tm  fq^  Kf^%  ll" 

"Thou  hast  no  form  or  hgure.  Thou  art  but 
the  void  personified  and  embodied.  Though 
possessed   of  a  body,  thee  I  know  to  be  Cunya, 

*  The  word  'Dfisa'  means  here   'one  who  has  known  Brahman  as  he 
is'— a  Brahmajnani.    Thus  we  find  in  Cunya  Samhita— 

^^^aff  tff  ^^m  ^z%  ^m^  ^f?  ^i«  n''  U  ^:  i 

— He  only,  who  has  known  the  secret  of  Hania  as  well  as  the  secret  of 
the  soul,  ego,  and  lias  rested  all  his  hopes  in  Brahman  as  represented  by 
name,  is  the  real  seer  of  Brahman  and  can  only  be  said  to  be  the 
staunch  and  faithful  follower  or  servant  (Dfisa)   (of"  the  lord). 
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Void.  How  couldst  thou  have  other  names  ? 
Brahman  dwells  in  Cunya,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  name,  i.e.,  sound." 

These  lines,  if  properly  construed,  can  hardly 
mean  anything  but  a  clear  enunciation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Cunya  which  is  the  kernel  of  the 
Mahayana  Buddhism. 

Further  on  we  again  hear  Arjuna  say  : — 

''Cunya,  the  Void,  is  thy  form  ;  Cunya  is  thy 
body.'  How  is  it  then  that  thou  art  carrying 
the  name  of  {i.e.  art  called)  Daityari,  Extirpator 
of  Demons?" 

And  in  reply  to  this,  Cri  Krsna  himself  is 
made  to  say : — 

f^'CT^^tU  I 

"Cunya  is  my  resting-place,  i.e.,  w^ien  1  give 
up  this  image,  I  become  identified  with  Cunya  ; 
and  that  is,  I  say,  my  real  name.  I  am  also 
puzzled  to  think  how  and  where  the  name  (you 
speak  of)  was  given  to  me," 

Not  only  in  Viratagita,  but  in  all  his  works 
we  meet  with  clear  and  unmistakable  proofs  of 
his  belief  in  the  Great  Void  as  being  the  origin 
and  the  end  of  all  the  created  world.  Upon 
this  one  point  is  founded  the  whole  fabric 
of  his  theology  and  religion.  Thus  in  his 
Brahmanda-Bhugola-Gita,  we  find  Cri  Krsna 
giving  the  following  description  of  himself  to 
Arjuna  : — 
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"  There  was  none  (prior  to  me)  0  x\rjima.  I 
owe  this  life  of  mine  to  the  Great  Void,  i.e.,  I 
came  out  of  it,  or  I  am  one  with  it." 

At  length  in  the  maijgalacharana  of  his 
Sarasvata-Gita,  Balarama  Dasa  delivers  himself 
of  the  following  prayer  to  the  Maker — 

fif^  ^^  ^q  <fl^  ^r^=3H^q  I  f^%^  ^'^K  ft?w  vm^  11^ 

fliT-rfq^T-f^ff.^flil  j\-[f%  ^\  I    ^^  ^^  ^^  3lt  r^l  *T  ^?;  II  8 

(  \^  %^ysf]Zf  I  ) 

"All  glory  to  thee,  the  sonl  of  religion,  the 
blessed  First  Being.  I  pray  to  thee,  the  self- 
sustained  Brahman  of  Brahmans.  Ye  unre- 
vealed  Person,  0  Hari  (the  Destroyer  of  all 
troubles  and  cares),  0  Lord,  thou  hast  no  form, 
no  body.  Yet  thou  art  existent  inside  all  bodies, 
assuming  the  forms  of  their  souls.  0  Mighty 
Omniscient  Being,  having  no  form,  no  image, 
Thou  dost  yet  reveal  thyself  to  Visnu.  Thou 
art  destitute  of  the  mind,  the  eyes  (the  senses), 
the  heart,  and  consciousness,  and  thou  art 
always  above  and  independent  of  all  works  and 
all  religious  observances  and  practices.  Thou 
art  (appropriately)  styled  the  Great  A'oid  or 
Cypher.  AVe  learn  from  the  Vedanta,  that  the 
letter  ^  first  originated  in  the  void.'* 

— An  exiDosition  of  the  Divine  Power,  wholly 
after  the  doctrine  of  Buddhism !  He  is  not 
described  as  a  cypher  in  the  sense  of  being 
an  airy  nothing,  but  as  the  essence,  the  total 
abstraction,  of  all  powers  and  activities.  God  is 
not  a  whit  denied  ;  on  the  contrary  He  is 
acknowledged  to  be   the   origin   and   the  soul  of 
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all  existence.     The  drift  of  these  Hues  is   clearly 
this — God  is  Nature  suspended. 

That  this  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  his 
religion  is  further  proved,  if  further  proof  be 
necessary,  by  the  following  words  that  Cri 
Krsna  is  made  to  say  to  Arjuna  in  the  same 
work  (a  little  below  the  benedictory  i^reface) — 

"^^^f't:  frit  ^"t  ?ii  ^^^^^f\  i 

%  ^'si^q  ^fsji  ^^x.^^  f ft  II 
fsiT^f  3T^  t^T  ^K^  ^^mK  i 

*'Cri  Krsna  said  'Hear  me,  0  son  of  Panda.  I 
shall  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  glories  of  Braliniau. 
The  Great  Void  which  is  said  to  be  Brahman, 
(once)  assumed  the  form  of  a  human  he  in;/ 
(Niranjana).  And  thus  (out  of  the  Great  Void) 
came  out  a  grand  and  glorious  Being." 

Thus  is  the  theory  of  incarnation  of  the 
Great  Void  maintained  and  explained  by  these 
veiled  followers  of  Buddha,  largely  influenced, 
as  they  were,  by  the  religion  of  Cri  Chaitanya. 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  evident  that  the 
Cri  Krisna  and  Brahman  of  Balarama  Dasa  is 
absolutely  one  and  the  same  with  his  Maha- 
Cunya,  Cunya-Purusa  and  Nama.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  defence  of  those  who  regarded 
these  pious  and  devout  souls  as  Vai§nava 
poets  is  that  their  religious  lives  and  views  were 
moulded  and  regulated,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
by  the  preachings  of  the  Vaisnava  masters.  And 
no    wonder    considering    the    atmosphere    they 
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breathed  and  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Besides,  the  want  of  a  living 
example  and  influence  of  the  Buddhistic  faith 
in  their  midst  helped  the  Vai§nava  creed 
to  gain  the  uj)per  hand  in  regulating  their 
faith. 

Thus  we   find   Jagannatha   Dasa  expressing 
himself  in  his  Tula-bhina — 

"flW5(  wp(  <ft^  fiiT  I  ^\^.^  9!;^  ^  ^^m  n    (p.  20.) 
H%  ^T\^  jft  qi^^  I  ^  ^^  si^t  ^^Ott  II    (p,  20.) 

*I^T3!^^  ai^  mm  I  %  S!^  RII^  ^"W  cl  II 

v^^  q^^ili  ^fi5  I  ^^%  ^\m  %  ^t^ri;  ii"    (p.  21.) 

"  The  drift  and  aim  of  all  mantras,  pilgri- 
mages and  knowledge  points  to  the  validity  of 
Cunya." 

"  All  those  that  I  have  spoken  to  j'ou  of,  0 
Parvati,  do  but  dwell  in  (i.e.,  are  but  manifesta- 
tions of)  the  Void." 

"  Out  of  the  Great  Void  came  the  Void  :  and 
from  the  Void  itself  came  Pranava  (Oih),  which 
is  said  by  all  the  Castras,  to  be  the  Parama, 
the  Finale." 

Chaitanya  Dasa  also  says  in  his  Nirguna 
Mahatmya — 

"^TfRI  H^*?  M^^\^  I  'il^T  ^qt  fllf  f^f  II  1^0 

^  ^15^1  ^t  "ijf*  n-Sf  I  f^r^t  f^'SI?  ^J^T  II  \c^ 

q  f  ^  »lt  ^^  ^JT?  I  '^fTaj.'^lt  fl'ilTflf  II  \^\ 

%  ^]^]  ^^^  aiflff  I  ^]f^  ^^^T  BT?l  ^f¥  II  \^ti 

fq^^  VU  T^  HI"!  I  ^  ^2  ¥^  'ITl^^  II  \^t 

U'l  ^^JT^  I 

"AtmS,  Puru§a,  the  soul,  is  the  Bhagavat  (the 
repository  of  all  attributes).     But  know  him  (the 
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Nirgima)  to  be  above  and  independent  of  the 
soul,  i.e.,  the  attributes.  Brahman  is  above  this 
Atraan ;  by  knowing  Him  all  the  worldly  ties 
are  cut  asunder.  After  leaving  this  body,  we 
go  to,  and  mix  up  Avith,  Brahma,  and  rest 
(eternally)  in  the  Great  Void.  The  soul  is  ever 
conscious  of,  and  living  in,  Brahman  and  is  as 
though  smarting  under  the  (physical)  restraints. 
When  the  life  will  depart  from  the  body,  the 
body  will  become  Maha-Cunya.  (But)  I  shall 
live  on  in  the  Cunya-Purusa,  never  to  be  found 
even  after  careful  searches." 

We  find  from  the  above  that  Chaitanya 
Dasa's  Nirguna-purusa  clearly  means  a  total 
abstraction  of  all  phenomenal  activities.  His 
Nirguna  does  not  mean  'devoid  of  attributes/ 
but  above  and  independent  of  attributes,  of  which 
the  worlds  are  but  manifestations. 

Achyutananda  Dasa's  treatment  of  this  doc- 
trine of  Cunya  in  his  Cunya-Samhita  is  more 
lucid  and  more  philosophical.  His  Cunya  Purusa 
is  the  only  actor  on  the  illusory  stage  of  the 
world.     He  observes  : — 

^I.'^H^il  ^t  T2  ^J  \  n^l^^  511$  «^f  2  II 

njHjg^q  J}7^%  ^^KT  1  mVc  ^i  HiJi  irci  ^^f  u" 

''  The  hidden  mystery  (of  creation)  has  been 
well  laid  bare  to  me.  (It  is  this).  The  Cunya 
Purasa  has  become  (as  it  were)  a  prisoner  in 
Cunya.  Though  He  is  the  master  of  all  these  illu- 
sions, having  power  to  spread  and  draw  them  in, 
yet  He  Himself  is  quite  indifferent  to,  and  keeps 
Himself  quite  aloof  from,  all  these.    He  is  exceed- 
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ingly  kind,  being  always  anxious  to  free  us  from 
the  influence  of  Maya  and  dwells  inside  every 
created  thing.  From  here  He,  well  versed  in 
craft  and  cunning,  stirs  up  all  the  differences 
and  discords  ( out  of  sheer  kindness,  so  that 
we  may  not  lose  Him  in  the  illusions).  And 
when  in  the  course  of  these  one  murders  another, 
it  is  really  He  who  murders  himself  (the  same 
Cunya  Purusa  being  inside  both  the  murderer 
and  the  murdered)  and  frees  the  murdered  from 
all  bondage  and  gives  him  the  reward  of  a  happy 
emancipation." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  describe  mystically  how 
the  Cunya  Purusa  as  Jivatman  has  created  a 
world  of  bondage  for  himself  and  how  he  is 
reigning  there. 

'\^j  ^^  n^J^^^  m\  I  ?'^^  ^\^  ^T5Ti  ^iTii  ^Ti  II 

^j  ^^^  s\^  ?r«!?  i\^  I  ^^i^^  ^\^\  t  qii  ^^  \\ 

^11  g«i^^  %^  wiift  I  ^\fk.^]  ?^T  ^2T  Hi^ift:  ii 

51.13  H^«(  ^f«f$  %t  I  si«T  sufrf  -^m  "^m  qiait  ii 

^m^n  f  55  tr?  ^mV^  I  -^m  ^^  'ft^  wit  mmV^  11  ' 

Wl^ai  ^^11  »IS5fm^  I  qf^ai  Rgifc!  q^  5R?ItI  11 

q-?  ^^^  q^m  ^^^  I  ^T^fc  ii^rt  ^  nir  qiaiT  il 

T^  =^Tf^  qm  'JflT^  IlCl  I      3J5II  g^q^  ^Jlf'TT  ^l^ft  II 

^i  H^qt  <^^  ^5T I         sT^j  %\%  «t»^  q{K5  ?:iw  11 
ar 'TI  H^q  '^^'t  ^r^f^  I       ai  1J  qT  ?;f'5  €t^T  qr^f^  11 

W^I  gt  3I^J  H'fq  ^f  I        ai^*!J  ««l»r  f*iTTqil^  «TI§  II 

"Cunya  Purusa  can  be  taken  only  through  the 
Cunya  Mantra.  He  is  a  king  with  all  the  emblems 
of  royalty.  (These  emblems  do,  however,  mean 
but  restraints  put  upon  himself);  and  such  is  the 
strength  and  force  of  these  restraints  and  bonds, 
the   sources    of  all   evils,   that   thoudi   lord   of 
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lliem  all,  ITe  canuot  shake  them  oft'.  lie  has 
innumerable  opponents  and  enemies,  and  is  very 
anxious  to  free  Himself  from  them.  With 
goodness,  mercy,  love  of  peace  and  forgiveness, 
about  him,  He  is  passing  his  days,  as  it 
were,  inside  a  dungeon,  always  trying  to 
get  out  and  always  opposed.  Lust,  passion  and 
(mental)  infatuation  are  keeping  watch  at  the 
gate  ;  and  twelve  watchmen  are  in  charge  of  the 
fortification.  The  twenty-live  causes,  the  five 
minds,  the  six  mystic  circles  of  the  body  and  the 
fifty  letters,  and  the  seventj^-two  veins  and 
arteries — all  these  are  mounting  guard  near  and 
about  the  fortilication.  By  these  sentries  the 
Cijnya  Purusa  is  surrounded  on  all  sides.  0  how 
great  is  the  prowess  of  the  Cunya  Purusa  ! — 
Though  a  pure  and  simple  abstraction,  yet  He  is 
exercising  all  the  rights  of  royalty.  He  is,  how- 
ever, quite  aloof  from  all  these,  and  only  diverts 
Himself  thus — in  no  way  affected  or  polluted  by 
them.  He  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  twenty- 
five  causes,  rather  He  creates  differences 
among  them  from  afar.  The  Cunya  Purusa  is 
living,  as  it  were,  inside  a  Cunya  castle,  pray- 
ing to,  and  meditating  upon,  the  imageless 
Cunya,  by  means  of  the  thirty-two  letters." 

These  lines,  however  crude  the  philosophy 
underlying  them,  mean  that  the  Cunj^a  Purusa, 
living  within  ourselves  as  our  soul  or  Ego, 
can  be  realised  only  if  we  can  throw  off  the 
shackles  of  nature  and  her  concomitant  fears  and 
temptations  ;  and  that,  though  living  within  us, 
He  is  no  party  to  any  of  our  natural  propensities 
and  can  be  reached  only  by  annihilating  the  mind 
and  resting  all  our  thoughts  upon  Him  as  Cunj-a 
Purusa. 

Then   he   clearly    and  unhesitatingly  rejects 
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the  accepted  forms  of  AA^orsliip,  and  formulates 
others  which  will  he  hailed  as  briglit  aud  und3'ing 
sxDarks  from  the  great  fire  of  Buddliism.  His 
words  are  : — 

fsiii*!^  ^-^  w"^  "^^X  I  i)^  ^1^^^^  ^i  ggt  II 

^ifpfai  ^^«:  ^^K  ^^  I  *Tqsi  f  '^^  f^m  "g^?:  ii 

^=g%  g»»^  fi^^  >^i:  I  ^.^3«ii  g  ^^  ^^  II 

sj^flTf  gi  '0»T  ^ : ,) 

"  He  is  above  the  fourteen  worlds  ;  and  being 
himself  void  goes  up  to  the  Great  Void.  Mother 
Diirga  is  worshiping  the  Formless  and  is  always 
engaged  in  prajang  to  the  Nirlepa,  the  Absolute. 
Thou  hast  laid  bare  the  deepest  and  most 
valuable  secret.  We  do  now  know  that  the 
religious  injunctions  of  meditation,  steady  mental 
abstraction  and  the  like,  the  touching  of  certain 
X^arts  of  the  body  and  certain  gesticulations 
of  the  hands  in  worship,  the  peculiar  intertAvining 
of  the  fingers  for  the  same  purpose, — all  these 
are  absolutely  void  and  meaningless.  We  have  onlj' 
to  fold  our  hands  together  and  to  lift  them  up, 
palms  upwards,  and  with  the  face  decorated 
with  the  sacred  marks  on  the  forehead  and 
turned  up  towards  the  heaven,  to  offer  our  prayers. 
The  muttering  of  set  x^rayers,  the  telling  of 
the  beads  of  the  rosar}-,  are  all  done  awa^^  with  ; 
and  we  have,  instead,  only  to  look  inward — within 
ourselves.     With  upturned  face,  we  have  to  utter 
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the  Cunya  manlra  I'rom  the  mystic  circle  in 
the  throat.  And  this  mantra  is  nothing  but  to 
utter  the  thirty-two  letters,  with  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  circle  midway  between  the  eyebrows. 
When  the  tem^^le  of  the  body  will  be  motion- 
less, then  has  the  motionless  lord  of  all  lustres 
to  be  meditated  upon.  Then  the  mind  has  to  be 
made  lirm  and  steady  and  fixed  upon  and 
absorbed  in  the  Cunya  Purusa,  Then  will  you 
see  the  bright  and  beautiful  Cunya  form  of  Him 
who  has  no  form,  no  figure  and  yet  has  a  body." 

Although  professing  to  be  Vaisnavas,  they 
interpret  the  cult  of  Radha-Krsna  in  a  new- 
way,  and  one  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
Yaisnava  point  of  view.  The  following  extract 
from  the  writings  of  Achyutananda  and  Jagan- 
uatha  will  show  how  under  the  veil  of  Vaisiiavism 
this  sect  propagates  in  reality  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Mahayana  School : — 

((/)    "afi^  "<ii?iu  \\^  ^fg  ^\^  ^\\V\  i"  (at^flf^m  \^  %\  i) 

"Eadhika  is  the  Jivatman  and  Murari  the 
Paramatman. 

^^^^  r»jsf  ^riT  ^ff  I       m^i  t«^  ^  'H^i^  h" 

"  One  and  the  same  with  Radhika,  as  being 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  body,  Brahman, 
approachable  only  through  the  heai't,  resides 
in  Golaka  which  is  nothing  but  the  Cunyadeul  or 
void."  (Jagannatha  in  his  Tulabhina.) 

^11  ^^J  ^t  Ilv^T  vlM  wig  h" 

"  Know   the   Paramatman   to   be   the   Maha- 
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Cunya.  Know  him,  in  short,  to  be  the  formless 
source  of  bliss,  to  be  nothing  but  the  name 
itself."  (Cunya  Saihhita  Ch.  22.) 

Here  xVchyutananda  makes  a  clearer  statement 
of  his  doctrines.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  cult  of  Radha-Krsna 
by  these  writers  does  not  at  all  tally  with  the 
mythological  accounts  of  the  Vaisnavas.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  idealised  and  elaborated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  signify  the  relations  of  man's 
soul  to  Paramatman,  Jagannatha  Dasa  has  openly 
declared  that  Vrndavana,  Mathura  and  other 
holy  places  should  not  be  localised  on  any  maj) 
or  identified  with  the  actual  villages  of  the  same 
names.  In  reality  they  signify  Maha-Cunya  or 
the  Great  Void  : — 

iia^T^^  ^%m>^  I  jflqnji^  tf  ^TTT  ii" 

— "Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  love-feats  of 
Krsna.  Vrndavana  is  really  a  secret  place. 
Matliurapura  means  nothing  but  the  Great  Void, 
and  this  is  also  the  meaning  of  Gopanagara." 

(Tulabhina  Ch.  9.) 

The  following  extract  from  Brahmancia- 
Bhugola-Gita  of  Balarama  Dasa  reads  like 
another  version  of  the  origin  of  the  universe 
given  by  Ramai  Pandif---"  daring  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Pala  Kings  : — 

•'^  ^1%  »1  fei^T  «€!T  I  »Tfq^I  ^^  f^^l^^  I 

^  ffi%  f^A^  ^^^  I  ^  fl^T  ^?  ^^1  »}f'T  II 


*    l'(V/r  Cunya   rumna,    i>ubli>flicd   by   the   Vanglya  Sahitya  Parisad, 
,.,).  1-2. 
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1  f«l^  SJTI^  q^  I  ST  f«J«  ^,^J  rn^HI^U  II 

T  fut  ^^tq  ^51  ^q  I  5?  f«j%  ^^T  fq^  ^x  II 

§  ^!%  sq.^  ifli:  ^^  I  Q^i^  Ji^  ?b1%^^  II 

W^I^  ^\K  Jiw  ^f%  I  ^fiif^  pfm^q  '?^?  II 

q?!'^  «^  f«fsi  ^5^  I  ?m  ^f^'5?T  ^\X  f^%  II 

»?r^  ^fc^  ^T^i  f  ^i  I       »ii  <ti^-  r^^  ^$r^giT  h 

t  ft^  ^'^it  3-%  I  r^  ^?;§  ii^T?;%  II 

t  fl^  fcl^l  HR  %^T  I  ff^ClW  TH  cigT?STT  II 

f^^'^S!^  f^q  t^  I  "^Ift  ^?IT  ft-^  ftl^  II " 

— "When  the  world  Avas  uot  iu  existence,  when 
there  was  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon,  neither 
day  nor  night,  neither  kind  nor  water,  neither 
the  fixed  earth  nor  the  inconstant  wind,  nor  were 
there  the  sky  and  the  stars  in  it,  when  there  was 
no  god,  no  demon,  no  human  being  ;  when  there 
was  no  world,  no  ocean,  no  force,  no  fire  ;  when 
there  was  no  Brahma,  Visnu  or  Hara,  then  Avas 
Cunj^a  my  form,  and  thus  did  crores  of  kalpas 
pass  away.  Then  did  I  assume  the  form  of 
Brahman  with  the  Brahmanda  inside  me.  There 
was  none,  0  Arjuua,  (to  bring  me  out).  I  came 
out  of  the  Great  Void.  After  a  pretty  long  time 
had  thus  passed  away,  my  heart  was  moved 
and  I  felt  inclined  to  create  the  world.  Then 
out  of  my  person  did  seed  begin  to  ooze.  I 
brushed  it  off  with  three  fingers  of  my  hand.  The 
seed,  thus  brushed  off,  became  divided  into 
three  parts,  charged  with  three  different  qualities 
and  out  of  these  three  parts  of  the  seed  did 
the  three  gods  of  Brahma,  Visnu  and  Civa 
come." 

In  his  GancQa-Vibhuti-tika,  we  find  Balarama 
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Dasti  atteini)ting  at  a  description   of  his   Cunya 
Piirusa.     He  says 

"^I'JT^R^^  ^^  n^  w^  r*T^^*T:  I 

"The  Cunya  is  devoid  of  all  forms  and  shapes. 
In  the  centre  of  this  Cunya  is  Niranjana,  a 
formless  and  brilliant  figure.  It  is  that  shapeless 
and  formless  brilliant  figure  which  is  Bhagavat, 
the  master  of  all  attributes." 

Achyuta  Dasa  in  his  Cunya-Samhita,  Anadi- 
Sariihita,  and  Auakara  Sarhhita,  uses  the 
terms  'Anakara,'  'Nirakara',  'Niranjana',  'Ajara', 
'Anadya'  and  'Aksaya'  as  synonymous  with  the 
term  Cunya  ;  and  these  terms  have  alwaj^s  been 
employed  to  describe  the  indescribable  Divine 
Being.  But  he  has  not,  like  the  other  Buddhistic 
preachers  of  this  age,  been  completely  able  to 
shake  off  the  belief  in  the  gods  and  goddesses 
as  intermediate  beings  between  man  and  Cunya. 
He  exclaims  : 

M^^t  ?^f^?JI  qST^rsTr  ^SHR  ^t  '^t  II 
^UT  f^l  ^?  flT  qt  11!^  q^.Tf'Tl  ^I^^  5«  I 

"Guru,  the  spiritual  preceptor,  says — Hear 
me,  0  Vrajasuta,  I  shall  explain  (it)  to  j'ou  in 
detail.  Aim,  at  the  outset,  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  Guru,  leaving  aside  all  attempts  at  an 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Brahman. 
Know  Brahma,  Visnu,  Rudra  and  Durga  as  the 
first  preceptors,  being  embodiments  of  the 
different  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  and  you  will 
gradually  learn  of  the  i:)rimitive  Thakura,  the 
first  and  foremost  God,  by  studying  the  Sama, 
Yajus,  Rig  and  x\tharva  Vcdas." 
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But  his  highly  spiritual  culture  couvinced  him 
of  the  uselessuess  of  merely  studying  books,  aiid 
he  draws  a  nice  distinction  between  the  more 
reading  of  them  and  an  intelligent  assimilation  of 
the  x^rinciples  therein  laid  down  with  the  whole 
liead  and  heart.  The  mind  will  have  to  he 
annihilated,  and  only  those  principles  which  help 
lis  in  identifying  ourselves  with  tlie  Brahman, 
should  be  scrupulously  observed. 

wa^  «?  f^f^  f*f*  ^  qi?  ^'Jim'i  »5T  3irT  11  ■■  i^ 

"  You  have  learnt,  although  not  without  great 
trouble,  the  alphabets  of  religion  and  the  words 
produced  by  their  permutations  and  combinations, 
whilst  your  mind  was  completely  under  the 
influence  and  control  of  the  lower  attributes  of 
ignorance  and  passion.  These  attributes,  as 
opposed  to  the  third  and  highest  attribute,  viz., 
Sattva,  i.e.,  the  spiritualistic  tendency,  drag  us 
down  and  keep  us  bound  to  the  way  of  karman, 
work,  for  salvation.  So  having  the  mind  absorbed 
in  work  (materialism),  you  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  real  nature  of  the  Brahman." 

"fl^m  ffin^t!  HiT'u  qf?^i  wOfwi  ^igft  fei^  I 

( ^'n^T^^fV?^! ) 

(Unless  you  are  bent  upon  the  salvation  of 
your  soul)  you  will  read  the  Gita,  the  Bhaga- 
vata,  the  Puranas  and  yet  learn  nothing  but 
tricks  and  cunning  (to  impose  upon  the  worldlj'- 
minded  people).  All  your  pains  will  be  fruitless. 
You  will  know  nothing  of  the  mystery  of  the  con- 
ception of   Godhead  as  devoid  of   all    forms   and 
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images,  which  means  a  complete  imification  and 
identification  of  the  name  and  the  conception  of 
Brahman." 

It  is  evident  from  these  lines  that  Achynta 
Dasa  laid  no  stress  upon  the  study  of  the 
Hind  a  religious  ^astras.  We  may  study  them  as 
much  as  we  like  and  yet  be  not  a  whit  imj)roved. 
Until  and  unless  we  thoroughly  digest  the 
knowledge  that  Brahman  is  absolutely  nirakara 
and  is  wholly  identical  with  the  nama  itself,  we 
shall  be  grovelling  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  passion.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  he 
had  any  faith  in  the  Brahmanic  customs,  though 
he  had  not  been  completely  able  to  rid  himself  of 
allegiance  to  them. 

At  the  end  of  his  work  he  refers  to  the 
scriptures,  the  main  themes  of  which,  he 
says,  are  to  sing  the  glories  of  Cri  Krsna ; 
and  his  own  Anakara-Samhita  is  simply  an 
epitome  of  all  these.  Moreover,  the  Cri  Krsna  of 
these  scriptures  is  not  the  Cri  Krsna  of 
Vaisnavism  :  it  is  a  pure  and  simple  pseudonym, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  Anakara  Cunya  Ptirusa 
of  Buddhism,  adopted,  as  appears  likely,  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  jealous  Brahmanas. 
Except  for  occasional  glimpses,  to  be  found  in 
his  works,  of  the  spiritual  region  of  the  class  of 
thinkers  to  which  he  belongs,  we  have  no  other 
proofs  to  establish  their  faith  in  Buddhism.  It 
is  for  this  that  they  have  generally  passed  for 
devout  Vaisnavas.  But  to  any  careful  student  of 
religion  these  glimpses  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
illumine  the  whole  course  of  their  religious 
tendency.     Thus  he  says  : — 

"^TT^T^  ^  ft?fll¥rf Hf  fl^  ^^  ^X  «TT  I 

^s'w^^^  V.XV  qfsisii  <^^  ^^  ^  ^\^\  II 
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«r^5i  ^Hm  ^'s)r\K  ^(\\  ^n]^^^v^^'\ 
q?  q?tf€t  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^;  'g^ifi^»iris*iM 

^"If^^^w  ?l^ni  qfJl^T  qi*l^  ti^^?f?rH  II 
^SfTU^ft  ^nl^l^  ^f^  ^^  q^  H^  ^f«  11 " 

"Only  do  think  of  {i.e.,  firmly  adhere  to  the 
injunction  laid  down  in)  the  Great  Brahma-Soih- 
hita  which  deals  with  the  Anakara.  And  with 
this  advice  to  you  all,  the  low  and  sinful  Achyuta 
Dasa  (meaning  himself)  resigns  himself  absolute- 
ly to  the  grace  of  Cri  Krsna.  All  the  scriptures, 
viz.,  the  thirty-six  Samhitas,  the  hundred  and  eight 
Gitas  and  the  seven  series  of  the  VaniQanucharita, 
the  twenty-two  volumes  of  the  Upa-Vam^anu- 
charita  and  the  thirteen  volumes  of  the  Bha- 
visya,  all  the  religious  hymns  and  songs  and 
l.yrics,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  books, — 
all  sing  the  glory  of  Cri  Krsna.  0  son  of 
Vraja  (i.e.,  devotee  of  Cri  Krsna),  I  have 
already  told  you  of  the  subject-matter  of  Brahma- 
Sarasvata-Gita.  But  this  chapter  (meaning  pro- 
bably a  full  discussion  of  Cri  Krsna)  has  been 
kept  secret  from  you^only  to  be  divulged  here- 
after. And  now  the  mean  and  humble  Achyuta 
Dasa  bids  adieu  to  you  taking  refuge  at  the  feet 
of  (?ri  Krsna  (i.e.,  resigning  himself  to  His 
grace).  And  now,  through  His  grace,  not  only 
he,  but  the  whole  line  of  Yraja-Sutas,  will 
be  saved.  In  the  realm  of  Anakara  dwells  the 
unrevealed  Hari,  and  Achyuta  has  thrown  himself 
completely  at  His  mercy." 

From  the  above  quotation,   it   is    clear  that 
this   class   of    Yaisnava    poets    did    not    attach 
T 
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much  jmportniico,  if  any  at  all,  to  tlie  Vedas 
and  tlie  Pmanas  of  the  Tlindiis.  They  had  their 
own  scriptures,  composed  by  the  highest  and 
greatest  amongst  them  ;  and  a  scrnpulons 
adherence  to  the  injunctions  and  principles  here 
enunciated  they  considered  a  better  passport  for 
the  attainment  of  Moksa. 

However  veiled  the  religious  views  of  these 
poets  may  have  been  generally,  they,  sometimes, 
ont  of  the  fulness  of  their  hearts,  allow  the 
expression  of  their  faith  to  flow  in  clear  and 
limpid  streams.  Thns  in  his  A'isnu-garbha,  we 
find  Chaitanya  Dasa  saying  : — 

^q^'n  »r  ^t  ^  ^«q  cTTT  tfl  I 
\^X  ^1=^  %  \^  fit  ^it  II 

flfti  g^  ^"gj  %  T  ^\f9%  ^ifT  I 

q?T^  ^ri»iT  t  ^^^^  t^  11 

sij?T  ^1=^  T^T^  ^r^  ^^^  ^iisjiq^  I 

ai^t  «JTt  t  W^  ^Tt  %^M  ll" 

"  Devoid  of  all  forms  and  figures.  He  is  no 
subject  of  experience.  There  is  nothing  beyond 
or  above  Him  in  the  whole  of  the  Mahagunya." 

"  He  has  no  form,  no  colour.  His  body  may 
be  said  to  be  the  absence  of  all  forms  and  struc- 
tures. He  is  Cunya,  being  one  aud  the  same  with 
Cuuya." 

"  He  is  devoid  of  all  forms  and  destitute  of  all 
colours ;    amongst   the   thousand   aud  one  gods 
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there  is  none  to  be  any  matcli  for  llini. 
Search  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  worlds  but 
nowhere  will  you  find  any  limit  to  llini.  Even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gods  will  be  no  whit 
of  a  rival  for  Ilim — so  great  is  the  glor}^  and 
greatness  of  that  Formless  Person,  lie  is  mixed 
up  with  Cunya,  He  is  Cunya,  His  form  is  Cunya, 
and  identified  with  Cunya,  He  is  ever  over 
the  whole  of  space." 

"  His  proper  home  is  in  Cunya  ;  and  dwelling 
in  CCmya  He  makes  Himself  manifest  in  Ciinya." 

What  more  convincing  proof  of  their  staunch 
faith  in  Buddhism  can  one  expect?  Here 
the  author  has  risen  above  all  dread  of 
persecution,  and,  for  once  at  least,  makes  bold  to 
announce  himself  clearly,  and  without  the  least 
shade  of  ambiguity,  as  embracing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Void. 

But  the  above  are  not  tlie  only  passages  that 
betray  these  krypto  Buddhists.  In  their  scrip- 
tures numberless  j^ebbles  of  faith  lie  on  the 
shore,  and  one  has  only  to  pick  up  and  examine 
a  few  to  know  that  they  are  but  fragments  of 
the  mighty  Buddhistic  structure. 

Balarama  Dasa  thus  expounds  the  theory  in 
his  Brahmanda-Bhugola-gita  by  way  of  an 
address  to  Arjuna. — 

"Listen,  0  Arjuna,  wath  attention — ^I  am 
going  to  explain  to  you  (the  principles  of)  the 
Bhagavata.  Out  of  the  Great  Void  came  the  Xold 
and  out  of  this  came  molia,  illusion."  (Chap.  H). 
"That  Avhicli  is  called  nirjama  is  in  reality  the 
Great  A'oid.  It  is  simply  because  the  end  of  the 
Vedas  cannot  be  reached,  that  they  were  given 
the  name  of  Nigama.  That  which  is  called 
KaJpatarit  (lit.   a  tree  bearing,  as   its  fruits,  the 
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objects  of  our  desires),  is  really   an  embodiment 
of  the  Formless  !  "^ 

The  above  quotations  from  the  great  poets 
of  the  16th  century  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  that  MahaQunya,  the  Great  Void,  which 
is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Madhyamika 
Philosophy,  was  also  the  highest  goal  of  their 
religious  aspirations.  It  is  indeed  the  case  that 
we  very  frequently  meet  with  such  words  of 
Hindu  Philosophy  as  Bhagavata,  Nigama, 
Jiianatattva,  Haribhakti,  Krsna-katha  and  others 
in  tlieir  works ;  the  most  casual  student 
of  these  will,  however,  admit  that  belief 
in  Maha^unya,  the  Great  Void,  is  still  the 
mainspring  of  their  religious  life.  Balarama 
Dasa  himself  has  unmistakably  hinted  that 
there  is  nothing  of  any  value  whatsoever  in  mere 
nomenclature.  His  point  is,  Avhatever  name  we 
may  apply,  we  always  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
Supreme  Being,  conceivable  in  the  form  of  Oih 
and  identical  with  Cunya  Brahman.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  pious  Vaisnava  poets  are 
found  frequently  to  allude  to  the  name  as  the 
sole  essence  of  the  universe.  Balarama  Dasa  gives 
the  following  account  of  himself  in  his  Gaptaglta 
or  ChattiQa — 

T^'L'^^  ^^  t^i  I      t  iijj^  'li^  ^^  ^m  ii" 

(  \n  yv^\^  I ) 

"fsfr^T  ^f^  «n^T  ^fi  I  ?T^ia^2^  t  ^si  II 
^^q?i<E^  ^r^i  ^f?  I     fTu^Kj^  ^^  %r?  II 

( 8^  y^^\^  i  ) 
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''Highly  pleased  to  hear  this,  Arjima  fell 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Cri  Krsna  and  said  'How 
■will  the  occult  Guptagita  be  made  known  ?  Be 
pleased,  0  my  Lord,  to  tell  me  through  whose 
lips  you  will  make  it  public.  Cri  Hari  answered, 
"Hear  me  0  Arjuna.  I  have  a  favourite  son 
(  discii)le  )  named  Paduma.  He  will  have  a  son 
under  the  name  of  Aniruddha.  He  will,  in  his 
turn,  pass  away  in  coarse  of  time.  I,  who  am 
known  in  the  Vedas  as  Brahman  Himself,  will  in 
the  Kaliyuga,  assume  the  form  of  Daru-Brahma 
(Jaganuatha).  There  will  then  be  a  king  under 
the  name  of  Prataparudra.  In  his  time  from 
Somanatha  will  descend  Anirudha  by  his  wife 
Jamuna.  In  one  of  the  chapters  of  Guptagita 
it  is  given  out  that  his  son  will  be  named 
Balarama  Dasa,  through  whose  lij^s,  says 
Balarama  Dasa,  will  pour  out  the  nectar  of  the 
precepts   of   the  Guptagita."^ 

The   following  lines,  also  from  his  Pranava 


"^ftr  ^wiT  agr<T  ^fiiT  i    "m^^^  qf*  ^^]R^^  ii  a^ 

^T^T  ^»at  q^T  ^^1?^  I       It  ^H?I  q»}  ir1^  ^l^r  i^  II  8  8 

^l^ft  ^*tf^  n^  ^5^  I     ^%^  ^3?  ift^  i{^^  II  8i 
mvx  M^  ^fi^^  i^  \      %  gfii  ^i^t  ^^  i\t^  ii  8< 

^  ^  ^^  ISI  ^^?ITT  I  ^r^git  V^WfTH<^^  II  80 

i??nq^sr  «n^  t^  v^  i  ^^«  H1^  %  ^t^  ^'aia  ii  8«: 

€t*i«TiHi  5fi^  H^  miK  I  ^fT^^  aim  mf R  ^  ii  »< 

aig»TT  5?;t  <TI^T^  «lft^[  I  %ifi\^^  i^  cn^K  iigSTT  II  Jto 
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Gita,''-    are   well   deserviug  of  quotation  in  tliis 
connectiou : — 

"The  Bralimanas  listened  attentively  to  my 
discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  Pranava  Gita, 
which  are  in  reality  the  occult  princii)les  of  the 
Gita  based  upon  the  A'edauta  Castra,  from  upon 
the  Mulct l-mandapa.  But  wheu  they  found  that 
it  was  I  who  had  done  this,  ceaseless  was  the 
torrent  of  abuse  that  poured  npon  me.  Even 
Maharaja  Prataparudra  scolded  me  severely  in 
great  wrath  and  said  "What  right  have  you,  a 
Cudra,  to  utter  the  Pranava  (Oih)  and  discuss  the 
principles  of  the  Vedas  ?  Certainly  it  is  wrong  on 
your  part  to  do  so."  Heariug  this  I  smiled  gently 
and  said  "  Hear  me,  0  j)rotector  of  men  and 
master  of  elephants, — Cripati  (lit.,  husband  of 
Cri,  goddess  of  good  fortune,  i.e.,  Bhagavat)  is 
in  no  body's  exclusive  x>ossession  (as  birth- 
right). He  is  his  who  is  a  good  and  pious 
man — be  he  a  Biahmana  or  a  Chandala  by 
birth;  of  the  kind  and  merciful  Jagannatha  no 
body  has  any  monopoly.  The  vipras  are  simply 
boasting,  0  Kiug,  when  they  say  that  he  is  theirs. 
A'ain  men,  they  sa}^  this  out  of  molia,  sheer 
ignorance.  I  can  make  good  my  case  by  quoting 
at  random  from  the  Vedas.  Upon  this  the  vipras 
got  furious  and  cried.: — "Ask  himimmediatel}"  to 
do  this."  And  at  this  the  king  ordered  'Well  then 
maintain  your  position,  0  Vaisnava,  as  you 
say.'  I  rei^lied,  'Hear  me,  0  King.  You  seem  to 
have  been  highly  annoyed.  However,  be  i^leased, 
0  King,  to  go  to  the  place  of  our  King 
Avith  the  whole  troop  of  your  Brahmanas. 
With  the  graqe  of  our  Lord  he  will 
explain  by  quoting-  lines  from  the  Vedas  and  the 
Vedauta  all  that  yOu  may  be  pleased  to  ask  of  him.' 


*  lu  some  MSH.  I  lie  name  ir:  rialamba-Gita. 
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Tlicii  llio  King  streiigthcnocl  liiiiisoU'  ii]»on  liis 
point  as  far  and  as  much  as  lie  conld,  and 
triumphantly  went  there.  In  the  mcan^vhile  the 
visayi  (adviser)  went  and  informed  chhamii- 
karana  (private  secretary)  of  Avhat  had  liappened. 
But  afraid  to  go  back  home,  T  remained  at  the 
foot  of  the  banian  tree.  At  dead  of  night  Narahari 
smiled  pleasantly  and  said  merrily,  'I  do  always 
dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  Jargcsi  loins  (sahasra- 
clala  iiadma).  Not  aware  of  this  the  king  and 
the  Brahmanas  qnarrel  with  m.y  votaries.  (Bnt 
they  shonld  know  that)  my  votary  is  ray 
life  (so  to  speak).'  Saying  this  He  went  away. 
The  next  morning  the  king  remembered  (my 
challenge)  and  came  (to  my  place)  with  the  vipras. 
Dnll  and  ignorant  from  birth  and  fond  of  c^narrel- 
ing,  the  king  was  very  angry  and  Cjnarrelled  with 
the  votaries.  He  had  a  9iulra  bronght  before  him 
and  ordered  him  again  to  explain  the  Vedas. 
Upon  this  I  became  all  of  a  sudden  nnconscions 
of  my  body,  i.e.,  became  absorbed  in  a  trance  and 
lived  in  the  sonl.  And  thus  I  thonght  within 
myself,  '  I  have  been  slighted  before  the  king. 
The  vipras  abont  him  have  langhed  me  to  scorn. 
Mnrari,  the  destroyer   of  all   fears  and  dreads — 

0  Narahari,  do  come  to  me.  I  do  beseech  Thee.' 
And  when   I  was   thus   praying  within  myself, 

1  heard  the  reassuring  voice  of  Hari — Damo- 
dara,  dotingly  fond  of  his  votaries — standing 
before  me  in  a  vision  ont  of  pity  and  kindness. 
Then  thus  reassured,  and  concentrating  my  mind 
upon  the  thought  of  C\l  Hari,  I  said  "Hear me, 
0  best  of  Kings,  it  is  no  fanlt  of  onrs  then 
that  you  want  to  hear  the  principles  of  the  Vedas 
from  the  lips  of  a  C^udra.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  lose  in  virtue.  This  Jada  is  dnmb  and 
ignorant  and  maintains  himself  by  begging- 
alms  in    Ksetra.     Yon  vonrself   know   this  and 
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will     not    therefore,    I     pray,    be   offended    at 
what   I   saj'.'     But  Krsna   whispered   Sarasvata 
knowledge    in   the  ears  of  Jada   and   I   placed 
my   hand   upon  his  head.      He   looked   up   and 
smiled.     The  Vipras   said,  'If  he   can  say  this, 
we   shall    acknowledge     onrselves   defeated   by 
a   dasa   (9udra).'     Hearing  this    my  indwelling 
spirit   got  enraged  and  called  alond,  'Be  pleased, 
my  friend  Jada,  to  say  your  say.'  Then  Jada  said 
'Hear   me,  0  king,    I  shall  clearly  tell  you  the 
details  of  creation.    From  the  Nitya,  the  Eternal 
and  Absolute,  sprang   Cunya  into  existence,  out 
of  which  came  Pranava.    From  this  Pranava  again 
did  Cabda,  come  out  and  from  the   Cabdas    the 
Vedas   were   developed  ;  and  from   these   again 
the   whole  creation   came  into   being.     This   is 
what  we  learn  from  the  Vedanta."     At  this  the 
king  and   all  the  vipras  present  were    completely 
taken   aback.      After    a   pause    the  king     said 
out     of    great     delight,     '  Hear    me    0     Dasa. 
Siddhi   is  certainly  within  your  reach.     You  are 
no  doubt  a  very  great  man  blessed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  all  knowledge.     It  cannot   be   that   this 
9udra  has  said  all  this  ;   (he  must   have  done   so 
under   an  inspiration   from  you )    who   are   the 
master  of  all  secrets.     Be  pleased  to  delight  me 
by  pouring  into  my  ears  the  honey  of  Bhedajnana, 
(knowledge     arising     out     of  the  consciousness 
of    difference).     This    9udra  Jada   is    a    great 
dullard.     He    can  never   speak   of    the  beauties 
of  the  Vedas  ;  otherwise  these  will  be   disgraced 
and  lowered    in    the  estimation   of    the   public. 
You  are  a  well-informed   and    wise  man.  Please 
explain   to   me   the   beauties   of    the   Vedanta." 
I  was  much  pleased  to  hear  the  words  of  the  king 
and     thus    prayed    "  0  Chakradhara,    (lit.,   one 
holding   the   discus  in  his  hand )    0  Damodara, 
you    who   are   so  fond   of  your  votaries,  and  who 
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are  the  over  thrower  of  the  proud  and  the  vain- 
glorious, and  the  extirpator  of  demons,  you  have 
saved  me  in  this  crisis.  Be  pleased  again 
to  help  me  up  so  that  I  may  so  successfully 
explain  the  essential  principles  of  the  Vedauta 
before  the  vipras  that  the  king  will  be  highly 
pleased  to  hear  me."  My  mind  was  then  filled 
with  delight  at  the  idea  that  with  the  kind  favour 
of  my  Lord  I  shall  be  able  to  disperse  the  cloud 
of  donbt  that  had  gathered  over  the  minds  of 
the  vipras  ;  and  it  was  soon  concentrated  npon 
the  thought  of  the  Lord.  Then  slowly  bnt 
steadily  He  became  visible  before  my  mental 
eyes  and  the  Bhedajnana,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  Cri  Krsna  and  Arjuna,  illumed  the 
recesses  of  my  mind.  And  this  instruction  deli- 
vered in  response  to  the  request  of  Cri  Samanta 
Deva,  which  I  learnt  from  the  lips,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Creator,  is  the  honeyed  essence  of  the  Pranava 
Gupta-Gita  of  this  humble  Balaram  Dasa  {i.e., 
my  humble  self)."  ^ 
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From  Balarama  Dasa's  account  of  himself 
we  learn  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of 
Raja  Prataparudra  Deva  that  he  first  came 
into   prominence.     For  some  time   he  was  held 
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in  esteem  and  treated  with  consideration  by  this 
king,  though  afterwards  for  certain  reasons  he 
had  to  retire  from  the  stage  of  the  Court  and 
pass  his  days  in  disguise  and  conceahnent. 

Twenty  two  years  after  the  death  of  Pratapa- 
riidra  and  at  the  accession  of  Mukunda  Deva  in 
1551  AD.  the  political  firmament  of  Utkala  began 
to  be  convulsed  with  stupendous  changes. 
Mukunda  Deva  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
cause  of  Buddhism.  Under  his  auspices  Balarama 
Dasa  re-entered  the  arena  of  religion  which  he  had 
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left  during  the  latter  part  of  tlie  reign  of  Pratapa- 
rudra.  And  tbis  has  probably  been  represented 
as  his  second  birth.  From  the  following  extract 
we  get  a  faint  glimpse  into  the  political  condition 
of  Utkala  during  the  reign  of  Raja  Pratapa- 
rudra : — 

"  A  ver}^  curious  anecdote  is  related  of  his 
conduct,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  followers 
of  Buddha  continued  to  form  a  sect  of  importance 
in  this  part  of  India  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centtiry.  It  is  said  that  a  serious  rob- 
bery happened  in  the  Raja's  palace,  and  that  he 
( Prataparudra )  being  anxious  to  discover  the 
perpetrators,  assembled  together  all  the  wase 
men,  both  of  the  Buddhist  and  the  Brahminical 
persuasion,  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  prosecut- 
ing an  investigation.  The  Brahmins  could  tell 
nothing,  but  the  followers  of  Buddha,  through 
their  knowledge  of  the  occult  art,  were  enable  to 
point  out  both  the  offender  and  the  place  where 
the  stolen  property  was  concealed.  The  Rajg 
was  induced  by  this  incident  to  form  so  high  an 
opinion  of  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  Buddhists, 
that  he  became  for  some  time  a  warm  supporter 
of  that  sect.  His  Rani,  on  the  other  hand^ 
espoused  zealously  the  cause  of  the  BrSLmins. 
It  was  at  last  determined  to  make  another  formal 
trial  of  their  relative  skill  as  men  of  science 
and  magicians.  Accordingly  a  snake  was 
secretly  put  into  an  earthen  jar,  the  mouth  of 
tvhich  being  covered  up,  the  vessel  was  produced 
in  a  great  assembly  at  the  palace.  Both  parties 
tvere  then  asked  what  the  jar  contained.  The 
Brahmins  answered, — "  It  contains  only  earth  ;  " 
and  sure  enough,  when  opened  it  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  earth.  This  specimen 
of  skill  entirely  changed  the  Raja's  opinions^ 
"but    he    now    became    as    violent    against    the 
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Buddhists  as  ho  liiid  hoen  before  prejudiced  iu 
their  favour — so  much  so  that  he  not  only  withdrew 
his  protection  and  countenance,  but  violently 
expelled  the  whole  sect  from  his  dominions, 
and  destroyed  all  their  books.  It  is  added  that 
about  this  time  Chaitanya  JMahaprabhu  came 
from  Nadia  in  Bengal  to  visit  the  temple  of 
JagannStha,  and  that  Ik^  performed  miracles  'be- 
fore the  l^aja".'-- 

Though  the  Buddhists  \vere  persecuted 
during  the  time  of  I^-ataparudra  IJeva,  yet  they 
succeeded,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  in 
securing  largely  the  patronage  of  Raja  Telaijga 
Mukunda  Deva.  Thus  the  Tibetan  work  Pogsom 
says — "Mukunda  Deva  (  Dharma  Baja  ),  king  of 
Otivisa  (Orissa)  who  favoured  Buddhism,  became 
powerful.  His  power  extended  up  to  j\Iagadha.  tie, 
too,  did  some  service  to  the  cause  of  liuddhism." 

Indeed  we  may,  on  the  authority  of  Pjanava 
Gita,  make  bold  to  assert  that  although  Balaiama 
DSsa  generall}^  passed  for  a  Vaisuava,  yet  he  was, 
while  in  the  court  of  Prataparudra  Deva,  but  a 
staimch  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  Cunya  as 
inculcated  by  the  Madhyamika  philosophy. 

From  the  contemporary  events  of  the  times  of 
Paja  Prataparudra  we  glean  that  jealousies  of  the 
Brahmana-Pandits  and  persecutions  by  the  king- 
soon  turned  the  court  into  a  bed  of  thoi'us  for 
Balarama  Dasa  wdio,  iu  consequence,  retired 
not  only  from  it  but  from  society  altogether. 
This  swelling  tide  of  persecution  soon  drove  the 
Bathuris  or  Bauris  and  other  kindred  tribes  into 
dense  jungles  and  tractless  forests.  This  point 
has,  however,  been  already  dealt  with  at  some 
length  in  connection  with  our   treatment   of   tlK' 

*  Sterling's  Oris^u.  (Edition  of  1904)  y\\  8U-   81. 
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Batluivi  trI1)e  ;  so  we  content  ourselves  here  with 
only  a  passing  reference.  It  will  now,  we 
hope,  become  clear  after  onr  repeated  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  Balarama  Dasa,  that  the 
sole  bnrden  of  his  religions  and  poetical  effusions 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Great  Void,  as  promul- 
gated by  Nagarjuna  and  forming  the  nucleus  of 
the  Madiiyamika  philosophy.  In  his  works  on 
Advaita  philosophy  Cankara  tried  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  Cany  a  and  to  establish  in  its  x^lace 
that  of:  Brahman  ;  while  Balarama  Dasa,  though 
largely  borrowing  from  the  Vedaata,  went  against 
the  Advaitavadins  and  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  Great  Void.  Now,  we  presume,  on  the 
strength  of  these  facts  that  BalarSma  Dasa  was 
really  a  veiled  follower  of  Buddhism,  or  a 
Wiisnava- Buddhist. 

In  tlie  last  chapter  of  his  Gupta-Gita, 
Balarama  Dasa  discloses  the  central  idea  that 
regulated  his  whole  life — although  indeed  it  is 
apparent  in  every  line  of  his  writings,  if  one 
would  but  look  for  it.     Thus  he  says  : — 

"Again  Arjuna  asked  Vasudeva  to  tell  him 
the  particulars  about  the  Gupta-Gita,  as  there 
Averesome  who  thought  that  it  would  again  be 
published  in  the  world,  (  1 ).  Cri  Hari  replied, 
"Here  then  0  Arjuna, — In  the  twenty-seventh 
aijka  of  king  Mukunda  Deva,  there  will  live  a 
man  named  Cani  Patanayaka  (2-3).  The  servant 
of  the  meek  and  humble  will  call  on  him  and 
blessing  him  will  sit  by  his  side  (4).  Seeing  him 
carry  the  Gupta  Gita  under  his  armpit,  Patanayaka 
will  address  him  thus  (5),  'What  book  is  there 
under  your  armpit  and  why  do  you  travel  about 
with  it  ?  (6)  We  are  anxious  to  learn  the  truths 
that  are  discussed  in  it.  So  be  i^leased,  Ye  Dasa, 
to  tell  us  these  wise  instructions.'    (7).  Dasa  said, 
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"It   is    Gnpta-Gita. — Listen    to    mo,    if   j-ou  are 
curious."     (8).  He  will  just  open  the  book,    write 
Om,    touch   it   with  his  hand  and  placing  under 
it  a   circle   or   Cunya-mandala,   exphiin    to   him 
its  meaning  (9-10).    as   consisting   of    the   three 
letters  5CT,Vand  w  with  #,  xt  and  h  (11).     The  sat- 
chakras   (the  six  mystic  circles)  are  placed  in  the 
Om ;  and  inside   that   are    the  fourteen   w^orlds. 
(12).  When  he  will  learn  thus  far  of  the  Gita,  his 
curiosity  and  eagerness  will  much  increase  ;  (13). 
and  he  will  ask  "Is  there  anything  beyond    this? 
Be  pleased  to  tell   me  again — I   want   to   know 
something    more.     (14).     This    Gita,    so   highly 
pleasant  and  interesting,    is .  a   sealed    book.     So 
I   am   anxious   to   hear  it  from  j^our  lips  :"  (15) 
Hearing  him  thus,  Dasa  will  delight   his  soul   by 
saying,    (16).  'It   was   I  myself   who  wrote  this 
Gita  in  the   previous   birth      But  then   only   the 
first  chapter  was  done.    (17).  I  shall,  however,  go 
on  telling  you  the  whole   Gita   now.     So   be   all 
attention.'     (18).    Upon   these  words,   I  thought 
within  myself,    highly   pleased   with   his    great 
devotion,    "  I   shall   enter   his   heart  and  inspire 
him     with    the     knowledge  of   the  Gita.     (20). 
Balarama  Dasa  will  give  that  out  in  words  ;  and 
(the  book   thus   composed)  will  be  complete   in 
thirty-five  chapters."     (21).     But  including   the 
previous  one,    Balaram    Dasa  dealt  exhaustively 
with  it  in  thirty-six  chapters.     (22).  Hearing  him 
Cani    Patuayaka,  with    his    three    sons,   worship 
him   and  become   his    disciples."     (23).  (Gupta 
Gita,  Chap.  36.)^ 
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After  this  there  cau  be  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Balarama  Dasa  had,  as  his  mystic  symbol, 
the  words,  "Om,  Cunya  mandalaya  namah  "  (Om, 
adoration  to  the  great  circular  void).  GaneQa- 
vibhuti  is  the  name  of  his  another  work.  In 
an  old  commentary  on  it,  entitled  Siddhdnta- 
damhara,  by  the  author  himself,  the  mystic  symbol 
is  given  in  the  words  "Om  Cunya  Brahmane 
namah"  (Om,  adoration  to  the  formless  Brahman). 
Although  differently  expressed,  the  two  symbols 
refer  but  to  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  idea  nnderlying 
these  mystic  symbols  is  also  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  the  Mahayana  Buddhists. 
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Similarly.  Achyntauanda  was  also  a  follower 
of  esoteric  Buddliism,  tlioiigh  openly  professiDg 
Vaisnavism.  Thus,  in  spite  of  bis  profession  as  a 
follower  of  Cri  Cliaitanya  and  disciple  of  Sanatana 
Gosvamin,  lie  incurred  the  severe  dis]pleasure  and 
open  hostility  of  the  Brahmana  Panditas  of  the 
court  of  Raja  Prataparudra  for  his  openly  up- 
holding the  doctrine  of  the  Cunya  before  that 
very  monarch.  To  this  he  thus  refers  in  his 
Cunya  Sariihita. — 

"Prataparudra   Deva  urged  me  strongly,  and 
pressure  was   also  brought   to  bear  upon  me  in 
the  temple.     I  was    asked    '  Hear  me,   0    Dasa, 
tell  me  from    what  mantra  your  hhajana-mantra 
is   derived.     Of    Anama    (the   nameless),    Nama 
(the  name),  the  Kamavijas,  and  the  revolving   in 
mind  of  the  twenty-four-worded  Gayatri,  tell  me 
which  one  is  your  favourite  ;  and  furnish  me,    0 
Dasa,   with    a    clear    exposition    thereof.'      The 
ingenioiis    arguments   put   forward  by  the  Brah- 
manas  though  fallacious  made  the   king   dubious 
in  mind.     He  added,  'The  Brahmanas  are  known 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  mantras.  They  are 
supposed   to   possess   Brahmajnaua  and  to  know 
the  mantras  and  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Castras. 
These    Balimanas    have  urged  me  strongly  to  ask 
you  to  explain  without    dela}^    and   clearly    and 
lucidly,  the  worshijp  of  the  Cunya.'     Then,  there, 
in  a  clearly  visible  place,  I  put  down  the   thirty- 
two   letters  in  the  following  manner.     Nama  was 
placed  under  the  Anama,  and  thus  w^as  Kamavija 
written.     The  five  classes  (of  consonants)  and  the 
twelve  matras  were  i)laced  ;   and  also  the   yantra 
was   drawn   and   placed  there.     Having  seen  this 
the  Brahmanas  were  thunderstruck,  and  said  'Yes, 
Dasa,  you  know  the  real  truth  and  the  underlying 
import  of  things.     The  knowledge   of  truth    and 
reality  is  very  abstruse  and  mysterious.  Therefore 
V 
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do  speak  to  us  of  tattva  clearly  and  lucidly.  You 
have  indeed  placed  very  mysterious  words  before 
us,  writing  Anama,  Kama  and  the  Kamavijas  and 
Cm  in  a  descending  series.  This  is  strange  and 
has  never  been  observed  before,  and  is  in  reality 
such  as  has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  Pura- 
nas.  Where  have  you  learnt  this,  0  Dasa,  and 
who  are  thej^  that  worship  according  to  this  ?  And 
who  is  there  that  worship  Kama  ?  Conversant  with 
all  these  tattvas,  as  you  seem  to  be,  be  pleased  to 
explain  this  to  us.'  Thus  the  Brahmanas  did  urge 
me  very  strongly.  The  king  also  again  said  to  me 
'  Hear  me,  0  Dasa,  You  have  drawn  the  yantra. 
Now  be  pleased  to  tell  us  the  mantra,  and  the 
manner  in  which  you  perform  your  w^orship  with 
that  mantra.  Furnish  me  (in  short)  with  a  clear 
exposition  of  all  these.'  Hearing  again  this 
peremptory  request  of  the  king,  I  felt  rather 
distressed  in  mind  and  said  '  Hear  then  0  King, 
my  mantra  is  nlrdlidra  and  I  worship  the  Cunya. 
Asana9uddhi  (purification  of  the  seat)  and 
Aijgauyasa  (the  touching  of  certain  parts  of  the 
body  as  enjoined  by  the  Castras)  are  not  needed, 
nor  have  Sthanabhaijga  and  Dikbandhana  to  be 
observed.  One  has  to  sit  in  (Juuya  and  worship, 
to  destroy  death  and  go  to  Golaka  (the  j^lace  of 
eternal  bliss).  The  subject  of  this  worship  is  only 
Nama.  Because,  where  is  there  anything  beyond 
it  ?  Then  '  What  does  this  Dasa  say  ?'  saying 
this  the  Brahmanas  sprang  up  and  prepared  to 
go  away.  They  said  further  '  Let  the  king  have 
a  test  of  how  the  worship  of  the  CJunya  is  to  be 
performed.  Even  here  this  Dasa  must  submit  to 
this  examination.'  Again  one  of  the  Brahmanas 
smiled  and  said  '  Let  him  be  dropped  down  into 
the  waters  of  a  well  and  let's  see  liow  he  draws 
his  yantra  there  and  worships  his  (Junya.'  Thus 
confusion  and  disorder  reigned  there.     The  kino: 
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forgot  all  about  the  mantra  and  was  carried 
away  by  the  desire  for  examining  me.  When 
thus  confusion  and  disorder  prevailed,  the 
God  of  the  ocean  of  mercy  took  compassion  on 
me.  The  Brahmanas  set  up  a  loud  uproar  and 
none  cared  to  examine  my  mantra.  Knowing 
that  if  what  the  Lord  has  made  a  secret  of,  were 
to  be  revealed  by  the  king,  there  would  be  no 
end  of  the  terrible  difficulties  and  dangers  that 
would  beset  him,  my  mind  was  rather  set  at 
rest  by  this  confusion.  But  the  Great  Lord  who 
is  the  healer  of  all  troubled  hearts  again  spread 
a  confusion  (amoust  the  Brahmanas).  At  this 
time  when  there  was  a  loud  clamour,  the  King 
took  me  by  the  hand  and  went  away  to  the  widest 
street.  Even  here  the  crowd  mustered  so  strong 
that  there  was  a  loud  uproar  arising  from  the 
people  elbowing  one  another. 

"The  king  said  'Now  commence  your  worship 
just  here  near  the  empty  well  at  Bankimuhaua. 
Let  these  Brahmanas  see  you  submit  to  an 
examination  of  your  secret  worship  before  us.' 
Upon  this  I  was  greatly  afraid  in  mind.  I  then 
drew  my  mind  away  from  the  numberless  people 
around  me,  placed  the  thirty-two  letters  upon  my 
heart  and  sitting  straight  up  from  the  navel 
became  absorbed  in  meditation.  Then  with  up- 
turned face,  I  annihilated  the  mind  and  concen- 
trated myself  upon  the  idea  of  the  Nirakara. 
Having  thus  lifted  life  up,  I  was  soon  sitting  in 
the  void  and  lost  in  the  idea  of  Paramahamsa. 
The  king  was  startled  to  see  this  and  the  Brah- 
manas were  thunderstruck.  They  were  pondering 
in  silence— who  it  is  that  has  thus  revealed  the 
unrevealed  ! — Having  seen  all  this  the  king  became 
convinced,  and  mildly  and  sweetly  said  "  Come, 
come  Dasa."  He  then  embraced  me  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  these  reassuring  words,  'Hear  me, 
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Acliyata  Dasa.  Go  and  live  near  Baijkimuhana. 
It  is  because  the  name  of  Achj^uta  or  Inseparable 
was  not  disgraced  that  the  worship  of  Nirakara 
Cunya  was  made  possible.  Certainly  it  is  a  deep 
mystery  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
explained  it  has  much  pleased  me.'  The  king 
then  went  away  from  there,  and  the  Brahmanas 
thus  greatly  mortified  and  humiliated  could  say 
nothing.  Thus  we  five"'^"'  came  out  of  the  great 
and  difficult  ordeal  we  were  made  to  undergo 
and  we  got  a  good  and  secluded  place  where  we 
plunged  into  the  meditation  of  Cunya.  "^ 


*  The  five  are  Achyuta  Dasa,  Balarama  Disa,  Jaganiiatha  Dasa,  Yaco- 
vanta  Dasa  and  Ananta  Dasa. 
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The  doctrines  of  the  Cunycivada  as  discussed 
above  are  akia  to  those  which  obtain  amongst  the 
Buddhists  of  Nepal  even  now.  The  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  "CJreat  Void"  will  be  understood 
from  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson  on 
the  authority  of  the  Buddhistic  scriptures  of 
Nepal : — 

"Maha-Cunyata  is,  according  to  some, 
Svabhava  and  according  to  others  I^vara.     It    is 
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like  the  ethereal  expanse,  and  self-sustained. 
In  that  Maha-Gunyata,  the  letter  A,  with  the 
Vija  Mantra  oi  Upaya  and  the  chief  of  all  the 
Vija   Mantras    of   the  letters,  became  manifest." 

(Raksabhagavati.) 

"He  whose  image  is  Cunayta,  who  is  like  a 
cypher  or  point,  infinite,  unsustained  (in  Nivrtti), 
and  sustained  (in  Pravrtti)  whose  essence  is 
(Nivrtti),  of  whom  all  things  are  forms  (in 
Pravrtti),  who  is  the  i9vara,  the  first  intellectual 
essence,  the  Adi  Buddha,  was  revealed  by  his 
own  will.  This  self-existent  is  he  whom  all 
know  as  the  true  Being  ;  and,  though  the  state 
of  Nivrtti  be  his  proper  and  enduring  state,  yet 
for  the  sake  oE  Piavritti  (creation),  having  become 
Pancha-juanatmika,  he  produced  the  five  Bud- 
dhas  thus  : — from  8uvi§uddha-dharmadhatuja- 
jnana,  Vairochana,  the  supremely  wise,  from  whom 
proceed  the  element  of  Akasa,  the  organ  of  sight 
and  colours  ;  and  from  Adarcana-jnana,  Aksobhya, 
from  whom  proceed  the  element  of  air,  the  organ 
of  hearing  and  all  sound  ;  and  from  Pratyave- 
ksana-jnana,  Ratna-sambhava,  from  whom  pro- 
ceed the  element  of  fire,  the  organ  of  smell,  and 
all  odours  ;  and  from  Oantajnana,  Amitabha,  from 
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whom  proceed  the  element  of  water,  the  organ  of 
taste  and  all  savours;  and  from  Krtyannstha-jnana, 
Amoghasi(Ulha,  from  whom  proceed  the  elemenu 
of  earth,  the  organ  of  touch,  and  all  the  sensible 
properties  of  outward  things  dependent  there- 
on. All  these  five  Buddhas  are  Pravrtti-karma- 
nas,  or  the  authors  of  creation.  And  these  five 
i3uddhas  each  produced  a  Bodhisattva.  The  five 
Bodhisattvas  are  Sristi-karmdims  or  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  creation  ;  and  each,  in  his  turn 
having  become  Sarvaguna,  produced  all  things 
by  his  feat.     .     .     . 

"  Cuuyata,  or  the  total  abstraction  of  phaeno- 
menal  properties,  is  the  result  of  the  total  sus- 
pension of  nature's  activity.  It  is  the  Ubi,  and 
the  modus,  of  the  universal  material  principal  in 
its  proper  and  enduring  state  of  nivritti  or  of 
rest.  It  is  not  nothingness,  except  with  the 
sceptical- feXv.  The  opposite  of  Cunyata  is 
Avidya  which  is  the  mundane  affection  of  the 
universal  principle,  or  the  universal  principle  in 
a  state  of  activity  ;  in  other  words,  it  represents 
pha^nomenal  entities  or  the  sum  of  pluenomena, 
which  are  regarded  as  wholly  unreal,  and  hence 
their  existence  is  ascribed  to  ignorance  or 
Avidya.""-'- 

This  interpretation  holds  good  equally  in  the 
cases  of  the  crypto-Buddhists  of  Utkal,  outwardly 
professing  the  Vaisnava  creed,  and  of  the 
Buddhist  Newars.  The  theory  of  the  void  is 
identical  with  that  of  an  all-pervading  Brah- 
man as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotation. 
Needless  to  say  that  this  theory  belongs  to  the 
Mahay  ana  school. 


Hodgson's  Nepal,  p.  7 1 ,  7;",  105. 
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Five  visnus  In  his  work  on  Visnu-garbha  Cbaitanya  Dasa 

Five  Dhyani    was    the   first  to    laise  the  question — "Peoiile  in 

Buddhas.        general  know  only  of  one  Vismi.     How  then   are 

we  to  account  for  the  belief  in  five  more  ?"    And 

then  he  attempts  at  a  solution  of  the  question,  as 

will  be  found  from  the  following  long  extract''--  : — 

"  He  is  an  invisible,  imperceptible  being, 
devoid  of  all  forms  and  colours.  He  has  no 
dwelling  place  and  is  in  reality  the  Maha-Cunya. 
199.  Destitute  of  all  forms  and  colours,  his  body 
is  all  formless,  and  mixed  up  with  Cunya  he  is 
as  good  as  Cunya.  200.  It  was  beyond  the 
power  of  any  one  to  describe  his  form  and  colour 
when  he  assumed  these.  Even  the  Veda-Brahma 
failed  to  sing  his  glories.  201.  He  was  form- 
less and  colourless,  and  even  amongst  the 
millions  of  gods  there  w^as  none  comparable  with 
him.  One  might  search  throughout  the  fourteen 
universes  yet  one  would  not  be  able  to  find  his 
equal.  202.  Nowhere  is  his  equal  to  be  found — 
so  great  is  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Alekha. 
203.  One  and  the  same  with  Cunya,  he  is  himself 
all  Cunya  and  Cunya  is  his  form.  And  identi- 
fied with    CuDya  he  is   pervading  all  space.  204. 
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Cunya  itself  is  his  dwelling  place.'  205. 
Having  heard  this  from  the  lips  of  Caimaka  and 
others  Sanaka  had  not  yet  his  doubts  settled  and 
asked  again,  206,  "  You  have  spoken,  0  great 
and  mighty  muni  (sage),  of  the  omniscient 
origin  of  all.  But  the  cliaracter  you  have  des- 
cribed before  me,  seems  to  me  to  be  enveloped 
in  mystery.  207.  You  say  tliat  Alekha  is  de- 
void of  ail  forms  and  colours,  that  he  has  no 
beginning  and  no  end,  and  that  he  is  in  reality 
Maha9uuya.  208.  How  then  were  the  six  Visnus 
born  ?  Be  pleased.  Ye  high-minded  sage,  to  ex- 
plain this  to  me.  209.  Branches,  flowers  and 
fruits  are  possible  only  when  the  tree  has  its 
roots ;  and  it  rains  only  after  the  clouds  have 
been  formed.  210.  How  then  can  the  tree 
grow  without  the  seed  ?  This  is  utterly  beyond 
my  comprehension.  211.  Even  after  seeds  have 
been  sown,  trees  do  not  grow  without  the  help 
of    water ;   and    without    friction,   no   fire    can 
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be  kindled.  212.  Hence  your  assertion  that 
Alekha  has  no  form  has  raised  doubts  in  my 
mind.  Be  pleased  somehow  to  disperse  these. 
213.  (  Though  Alekha  has  no  form  yet )  you  say 
that  from  his  body  sprang  into  existence  the  six 
Visnus.  Of  the  glories  of  one  I  have  just  now 
heard.  214.  If  I  can  now  hear  of  the  respective 
duties  and  functions  of  tlie  remaining  five,  the 
doubts  of  my  mind  may  be  set  at  rest."  215. 
Upon  these  words  of  Sanaka,  the  sages  headed  by 
Caunaka  replied,  "  The  inexplicable  glories  and 
greatnesses  of  Alekha  cannot  (even)  be  (  partially  ) 
understood  with  the  help  of  others.  216.  Hear 
us,  0  Sanaka,  the  question  that  you  have  raised 
touches  the  origin  and  the  end  of  the  maya  of 
Alekha — which  no  one  can  ever  know.  217.  No 
one  can  fully  explain  his  origin  and  end.  No 
speaker,  no  words,  can  express  his  plays  of 
pleasure.  218.  At  his  own  sweet  will  and 
pleasure   he   makes  his   greatness   manifest,  and 
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though  formless,  reveals  himself.  219.  If  he 
likes  he  can  assume  many  forms  ;  and,  it'  it  pleases 
his  mind,  can  create  many  forms.  220.  He  plays 
at  pleasure,  lives  at  pleasure  and  assumes  many 
forms  at  pleasure,  221.  His  first  and  own  (  real ) 
form  is  Nirakara.  And  from  his  body  th(;  form  of 
Dharma  is  developed.  222.  Then  he  becomes 
imagination  personified  and  begins  to.  create  ;  and 
then  again  he  diverts  himself  by  assuming  the 
form  of  tlie  good  of  the  world.  223.  Hear,  Sanaka, 
of  the  glories  of  Aleklia.  We  shall  describe  to  you 
the  attributes  and  qualities  that  qualify  him. 
224.  His  body,  itself  devoid  of  all  colours,  deve- 
loped the  six  colours  of  white,  yellow,  red,  orange, 
waterfalls  and  cloud.  And  out  of  these  six  colours 
were  the  six  Visnus  born.  225,-220.  One  of  these 
Vi^nus  was  located  by  Alekha  in  the  eastern 
Cunya,  one  in  the  western,   one    in    the   southern 
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and  one  in  the  northern.  227-228,  These  four 
Cunyas  are  called  four  Nirakaras ;  and  these 
Visnus  are  located  in  reality  just  as  described  here. 

Having  reached  the  upper  Cunya  he  became  un- 
conscious in  the  sleep  of  Yoga  and  there  did  spring 
from  him  the  Brahmas.  229-230.  Having  been 
thus  born  these  gods  created  the  universe  con- 
sisting of  the  twenty-one  regions  of  Alekha  and 
the  nine  parts  of  the  world.  231. 

"Each  of  these  universes  was  an  independent 
entity  and  for  each  of  these  one  Brahma  with 
his  colleagues  was  created.  233.  Having  been 
born,  each  set  of  these  gods  again  created  a  uni- 
verse, consisting  of  the  twenty-one  regions  of 
Alekha  and  the  nine  parts  of  the  world.  234. 
And  thus  the  Brahmas  with  their  subordinates 
created  three  Brahmandas. 
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"These   are    known  to  none  but  Alcklia.    23G. 
The  Mekha  purusa    is    present    eveiywliere,    yet 
none   knows   where   and    what  he  is,  and  where 
and  what  he  is   not.     237.       Once    upon    a    time 
one   of    the    Brahmas    boasted,    "  It   was   I  who 
created  the  whole  universe."     238.     ..... 

Another  thought  within  himself,  "It  was  I  who 
created  the  world  with  all  the  movable  and  immov- 
able things  in  it."  242.  Again  another  boasted 
"  It  was  1  and  none  else  that  was  the  creator." 
And  thus  the  four  Bralimas  created  the  four 
Yisnns  who  are  placed  in  the  four  worlds  of  Deva, 
man  and  serpent.  245.  Upon  this  Sanaka  looked 
upon  the  faces  of  Caunaka  and  his  companions 
and  said  "  0  m}^  lord,  what  an  impossible  thing 
it  is  that  you  have  just  said  to  me.  245.  I  have 
heard  of  the  glories  of  four  Cunyas  from  your 
lips.     And  at  the  time  of  creation,  you  say,   four 
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Bralimas  were  bom  in  the  four  Cuuyas.  246.  But 
the  world  knows  of  only  one  Brahma  and  one 
Visnu  ;  and  this  has  again  been  confirmed  by  the 
four  Vedas.  247.  How  then  do  you  say  that  there 
are  four  Brahmas  who  are  the  four  Nirakaras 
and  who  from  the  four  directions  of  the  Cunj^a 
created  the  universe  ?  248.  This  sounds 
impossible — so  much  so  that  even  though  I  have 
heard  the  story  with  my  own  ears,  yet  in  my 
mind  I  am  not  yet  convinced.  249.  I.^do  there- 
fore request  you  to  be  so  good  again  as  to  explain 
this  clearly  to  me.'  Hearing  him,  Caunaka  and 
his  companions  said  250.  "Hear  Sanaka  of  the 
illusive  tricks  of  Aleklia — of  the  innumerable 
colours  and  forms  that  he  has  assumed.  251. 
The  glories  of  that  Alekha  are  always  manifest — 
know  that  they  have  no  beginning,  no  middle,  no 
end.  252.  We  shall  try  to  tell  you  as  clearly 
as  we  can  of  the  origin  and  the  end  of  him  from 
.whom  have  the   countless   Brahmandas   sprung. 
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But  none  can  know  fully  the  majesty  and 
greatness  of  him  Avho  is  infinite  and  indefinable 
and  who  is  above  all  similarities  and  differences. 
253-254.  The  greatness  of  Alekha  as  described 
by  the  Vedas  may  be  compared  to  the  fish  in  the 
ocean.  And  jnst  as  when  a  stone  is  thrown  down, 
the  ocean  only  knows  how  it  goes  but  the  fish 
knows  nothing  of  it,  so  Brahma  and  the  other 
gods  know  but  little  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
Alekha.  Brahma  speaks  only  of  what  he  himself 
has  created.  255-257.  Again,  Visnu  cannot  say 
whence  he  sprang  ;  and  the  Vedas  do  speak  only 
of  one  Brahma  and  one  Visnn.  258.  .  .  259  ; 
while  they  speak  only  an  iota  of  the  greatness  of 
Alekha,  because  they  cannot  ascertain  and  mea- 
sure  his   glory.     260.     ^     ■••     "'•     *     There   are 
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many  scriptures  and  many  other  works  on  the 
subject  bill  in  none  of  these  is  to  be  found  any 
definition  of  Alekha.  265.  But  in  the  Visnugarbha 
Purana  there  is  an  exhaustive  account  of  his 
glories  and  greatnesses,  though  these  have  no 
beginning  and  no  end  and  are  really  indefinable. 
266.  The  four  Cunya  Nirakaras,  developed  into 
forms  and  from  these  produced  Brahmas.  267.  ^  '•■■ 
Again  Sanaka  turned  his  eyes  towards  Caunaka 
and  the  rest  and  said  "Would  you  again  be 
pleased  to  tell  me  the  doings  of  Visnu  ?  If 
I  hear  it  from  your  lips,  my  doubts  will  disappear. 
271-272.  Be  pleased  to  tell  me  clearly  the  natures 
of  the  various  attributes  and  qualities  that  were 
manifested  by  him  when  he  laid  himself  down  on 
water."  273.  Caunaka  and  others  replied, 
"Hear,  0  Sanaka,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the 
greatnesses  and  glories  of  the  Visnus.  274. 
The    sea   of  milk  is   in   the    east,  in  the  west  is 


On 
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the  sea  of  water ;  and  in  the  south-sea  there  are 
other  varieties  of  water  275.  Dwelling  on  the 
shores  of  each  of  the  seas,  they  received,  each  ol 
them,  seven  names.  27Q,  They  were  then  divided 
and  sepai-ated  from  one  another  each  as  a  whole 
ill  itself.  Again  did  they  however  receive  the 
appelation  of  Sapta  Sindhu  (seven  seas).  277. 
Then  having  laid  themselves  down  on  the  seas,  the 
fonr  Nirakaras  became  nnconscionsin  the  sleep  of 
Yoga.  278.  Meditatiug  upon  the  Atman,  they 
became  absorbed  in  the  dhyana  of  Alekha,  Avhose 
form  was  before  their  vision.  279.  To  perform 
different  functions  innumerable  Visnns  were 
born  from  the  iiairs  on  their  bodies.  280.  In  the 
upper  Cunya  was  Visnu  placed  and  given  the 
name  of  Vaikunthanatha.  281.  One  Nirakara 
was  taken  to  and  located  in  the  Chandra  Cunya ; 
his    glories   are    utterly   unknowable.     282.     He 
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dwells  permanently  in  the  sea   of   nectar  and   of 
him  all  the  Vi§nns  are  but  emanations.     283. 

But,  we  hope,  a  little  close  observation 
will  convince  any  one  that  the  five  extra  Vi§niis 
referred  to  hei-e  are  bnt  indentical  with  the  five 
Dhyani-Bnddhas  spoken  of  in  the  Buddhistic 
Scriptures  of  Nepal.  In  this  manuscript  we  are 
told  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  only  the 
Great  Void  (Maha9unya)  the  five  elements  being 
non-existent ;  there  existed  only  the  formless, 
attributeless,  self-existent  Visnu  as  the  primor- 
dial cause.  He  brought  into  existence  the 
universe,  and  in  course  of  time  a  desire  to  do 
good  to  this  universe  possessed  his  heart. 
Though  really  formless,  he  did  now  assume  a 
form  and  was  denominated  Dharma.  At  the 
instant  of  his  conceiving  the  desire  of  creation, 
five  forms  i.e.  beings  were  produced  who  were 
also  called  Visnus.  They  were  white,  blue, 
yellow,  red  and  green.  Thus  including  Maha- 
visnu  (the  primordial  cause)  there  were  now  six 
Visnus  in  all.  The  subordinate  five  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  different  celestial  regions — thus, 
one  in  the  east,  one  in  the  west,  one  in  the  north 
and  one  in  the  south,  and  the  remaining  one  in 
the  upper  celestial  region,  where  he  became 
deeply  absorbed  in  Dhyaiia.  And  from  his 
body  each  of  the  Visnus,  again,  produced,  in 
his  turn,  a  Brahma,  and  to  each  of  these  Brahmas 
was  delegated  the  power  and  function  of  creat- 
ing the  universe.  After  the  subordinate  five 
Visnus  had  created  the  Brahmas,  they  lost 
themselves  in  the  meditation  of  the  Maha^unya. 
The   Visnu    who    was    placed    in    charge    of  the 
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upper  celestial  region  was  known  as  the  Lord   of 
Vaiknntha. 

The  description  of  creation  as  given  above 
by  Chaitanya  Dasa  is  essentially  different  from 
what  is  found  in  the  Bralimanic  scriptures.  The 
cosmogony  discussed  in  the  above  text  is  exactly 
what  lias  been  propounded  by  the  Mahayana 
Buddhists  in  their  religious  works.  Let  us  now 
try  to  discuss  and  explain  the  subiect  more 
fully. 

In  reply  to  the  question  '  How  and  when  was 
the  world  created  ? '  the  Mahayanists  affirm  that 
in  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  but  Svayam-1 
bhu  who  is  self-existent.  Him  they  call  Adi 
Buddha.  In  the  beginning  he  created,  "  for 
the  duration  of  the  present  systems  of  worlds," 
the  Pancha  Dhyani-Buddhas,  This  theory  of 
creation  is  exactly  what  is  to  be  found  in 
Chaitanya  Dasa's  work,  'Visnugarbha.'  The 
worship  of  Adi  Buddha  and  of  the  five  Dhyani 
Buddhas  is  still  prevalent  in  Nepal.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Dr.  Oldfield's  Sketches  from 
Nipal  will  throw  more  light  on  the  subject : — 

"  The  Theistic  system  of  Buddhism  teaches 
that  one  universal,  all  powerful,  and  immaterial 
spirit  has  existed  from  before  the  commencement 
of  time,  and  that  it  will  pervade  the  universe 
throughout  all  eternity.  This  Spirit  is  God.  He 
is  possessed  of  supreme  power,  and  is  endowed 
with  supreme  intelligence,  and  is,  therefore, 
called  Adi  Buddha. 


"  The  majority  of  the  Theistic  Schools  believe 
that  while  Adi  Buddha  represents  supreme 
intelligence,  or  mind,  there  is  associated  with, 
and  forming  part  of  Him,  yet  at  the   same   time 
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totally  distinct  form  Him,  another  Being,  divine 
and  eternal,  v^^ho  represents  Matter,  and  who  is 
the  sum  of  all  the  active  powers  of  the  material 
universe.  This  Being  or  Spirit  they  call  Adi 
Dharma  or  Adi  Prajna. 

"  These  two  divine  Principles  or  Spirits,  by 
their  union  and  joint  operation  form  the  One 
Supreme  Being,  who  not  only  originated  the 
universe,  and  has  since  preserved  it,  but  who, 
by  an  act  of  His  Will,  called  into  being  the 
celestial  deities  or  Buddhas,  as  well  as  the  lesser 
Hindu  deities,  all  of  whom  are  looked  upon  as 
emanations,  more  or  less  directly  derived,  from 
this  Supreme  iDoelligence  or  Adi  Buddha.  He  is 
called  sometimes  Svayambhu  or  the  Self- 
Existent."  ■•• 

"  Adi  Buddha  is  believed  ever  to  be,  and  ever 
to  have  been,  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose.  The 
only  active  part  which  he  is  represented  ever 
to  have  taken  with  reference  to  the  universe 
was  the  bringing  into  being,  by  five  separate 
acts  of  creation,  the  five  Divine  Buddhas,  as 
emanation  from  Himself.  These  Buddhas  are 
called  "Divine,"  because  they  spring  direct  from 
Adi  Buddha,  and  they  were  brought  by  him  into 
existence  merely  as  instruments  through  whose 
agency  he  might  effect  the  creation  of  the 
universe. 

"The  five  Divine  Buddhas  are  ranked  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  created,  lat,  Vairo- 
chana  ;  2nd,  Aksobhya  ;  3rd,  Ratnasambhava  ; 
4th,  Amitabha  ;  5th,  Auioghasiddha.  They  are 
looked  upon  as  brothers,  and  in  that  sense  as 
all  holding  exactly    the   same   rank  ;  but   Vairo- 


Dr.  Oldfield's  Nipal,  Vol.  II.  pp.  89-90. 
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chana,  as  eldest  brother,  theoretically  holds  tlie 
highest  position  among  them  ;  while  Amitabha, 
the  fourth  brother, — as  father  to  the  Bodhi- 
sattva  Padmapani,  who  is  lord  of  the  existing 
universe, — theoretically  receives  the  greatest 
amount  of  worship. 

"Each  of  these  Buddhas  was  empowered  by 
Adi  Buddha  to  produce  a  subordinate  being  or 
Bodhisattva  who  stood  in  relation  to  the  Divine 
Buddha  of  son  to  father,  and  to  whom  each 
Buddha  delegated  all  his  divine  attributes  and 
powers,  and  having  done  so,  relapsed,  or  was 
reabsorbed  into  the  Great  First  Cause  from 
which  he  had  originally  emanated.  They  have 
ever  since  remained  in  an  eternally  quiescent 
state,  and  are  not  believed  to  take  the  slightest 
concern  in  any  mundane  affairs. "■■■' 

"The  Divine  Bodhisattvas  having  been 
brought  into  being,  by  the  association  of  the 
(Divine)  Buddhas  with  their  Caktis,  expressly 
for  the  creation  and  government  of  the  universe, 
they  are  looked  upon  as  types  of  the  active  and 
creative  powers  of  Nature."! 

Reading  together  and  comparing  the  account 
given  in  Visnugarbha  and  the  Newar  Buddhistic 
version  of  creation,  we  find  that  the  infinite, 
formless  and  omniscient  Visnu  of  Chaitanya  Dasa 
was  no  other  than  the  Svayambhu  or  the  Adi 
Buddha  of  the  Mahay anist,  and  the  subordinate 
Visnus  or  celestial  Ijeiugs,  created  by  Pararaa 
Visnu,  are  but  the  five  Dhyaai  Buddhas.  Further, 
the  Brahnias  produced  from  tlieir  bodies  by  these 
lower  Visnus,  were  in  reality  and  essence  but 
the  divine  Bodhisattvas.     We  give    below    what 


*  Oldfield,  Vol.  n.  pp.  111-112. 
t         Do.         do.       p.  115. 
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may  be  called  a  geneological  table  of  the  Dhyaiii 
Bu'ddhas  and  the  Bodhisattvas  as  fonud  in  the 
Buddhistic  scriptures  of  Nepal. 

ADI BUDDHA 

I . 

I  I  I  I  I 

2.     Aksobhya.      3.    Ratn.a     1.  Yairocbaiia.  4.  Araitabba,       5.  Amogha 
•    I  Sambbava.  I  j  Skldba. 

2.  Vajrapani.     3.  Ratnapani.     1.  Saraauta-     Padmapani.        Vi9vapani. 
bbadra. 


From  the  above  list  it  will  be  clear  and 
evident  to  all  that  the  subject-matter  of  Chaitanya 
Dasa's  work  was  borrowed  from  the  literature 
of  the  Mahayana  Buddhists.  The  Divine  Bodhi- 
sattvas were  believed  by  the  Mahayana  School 
to  have  been  the  active  authors  of  creation. 
"One  by  one,  in  succession,  they  were  appointed 
as  creators  and  governors  of  the  then  existing 
systems  of  world  ;"■••  three  of  them  have  since 
passed  away  and  the  present  world  is  the  work 
of  the  fourth  Bodhisattva,  Padmapani. 

The  Hindus  regard  Buddha  as  one  of  the 
Avataras  of  Visnu — an  opinion  which  is  also 
endorsed  by  the  Buddhists  of  India.  In  the 
10th  century  A.D.  Ksemendra,  a  renowned 
Kashmirian  poet  and  author  of  the  celebrated 
work  'Avadanakalpalata'  discussed  at  length  the 
Mahayana  Buddhism  of  the  day  and  went  so  far 
as  to  declare  Buddha  as  an  Avatara  of  Visnu. 
No  wonder  therefore  that  the  Vaisnavas  of 
IJtkala,  who  are  Buddhists  in  heart  though  not 
so  in  profession,  regard  Buddlia  as  Visnu  himself 
and  the  Bodhisattvas  as  Bralimas.  In  the 
extract  from  Vi^nugarbha  quoted  above  we   find 

*  Dr.  Oldfield's  Nipal,  Vol.  II.  p.  115. 
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that  the  author  ascribed  to  the  five  subordinate 
A^isniis  the  following  five  colours — white,  yellow, 
red,  blue  and  green. 

We  learn  from  the  literature  of  the  Nepal 
Buddhists  that  each  of  the  Dhyani  Buddhas  also 
had  a  separate  colour  assigned  to  him.  We  give 
below  a  list  of  the  five  Dhyani  Buddhas  with 
their  respective  colours  :  — 


1. 

Vairochana 

...     White 

2. 

Aksobhya 

...     Blue 

3. 

Ratnasambhava  ... 

Yellow 

4. 

Am  it  abba 

...     Red 

5. 

Amogliasiddha   ... 

. . .     Green 

And  like  the  author  of  Visnugarloha  who 
locates  these  A^isnus  in  different  regions  of  the 
universe,  Buddhist  writers  also  assign  to  the 
Dhyani  Buddlias  different  Bhavanas  or  j)articnlar 
mansions  of  the  universe. 

Svayambhu  Purana,  named  alter  Svayambhu 
or  Adi  Buddha  is  an  important  Buddhistic  Scrip- 
ture of  iS^epal.  We  find  in  it  a  passage  which 
runs  thns — Vairochana  was  placed  in  the  ujoper 
celestial  regicm  of  the  nniverse,  Aksobhya  in 
the  east,  Ratna  Sambhava  in  the  south,  Amitabha 
in  the  west  and  Amoghasiddha  in  the  north. ^ 
In  several  of  tlie  Chaityas  of  Nepal  also  the 
Dhyani-Buddhas  are  assigned  the  same  jDositions 
as  described  hero. 


^f^^  Tof^'ni  ^r*^m«  qfg^s'^'?  II 

(A.  Society's  Edition,  pp.  370— 37L 
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yoga  and  dhj^ana,  begot  his  son  Ynga.  31-36. 
And  he  asked  Ynga,  'Yon  are  to  go  imme- 
diately, and  to  come  back  only  after  you  have 
created  the  world.'  Upon  receiving  the  orders 
of  his  father,  Ynga  flew  away  qnickly,  saying 
'  I  shall  return  only  after  I  have  done  your 
bidding.'  But  on  his  way  he  did  thus  deliberate, 
'If  I  were  to  undertake  the  work  of  creation, 
I  should  not  be  able  to  come  out  after  I  have 
seen  the  pleasures  of  the  world.'  So  he,  too,  was 
greatly  afraid  to  undertake  the  creation  and  pro- 
duced out  of  his  body  a  son  named  Niranjana 
and  said  to  him  'Go  immediately  and  come  back 
only    after   you  have  created  the  world.'     37-41. 

%({  ^^  ^i^  fl^J  %\ti  '^T?^  I 
t  ^if  ^g«i^  q^i  5im  tt  11  ^^ 
H«i  fr«  ^^^  ^  ^t^i  il^Tf  I 
^tf?  fqf^  «nt!  ift^  ^^  miU  mt  m^ 

fq?!T  ^1=31  qT5  %  ^^^  "^f^  T^T  I 

'mfef^  ^mx  ^f^  Ctf^  ^f?  T^T  II  ^8 

tfi^  ^gi^^l  ^rf9  T  ^^UT^  ii  ?« 
_.  -   q  ««ix 'sr^T^Tii 'T«i  ^r^3i[  I - 

4t<l'^If  ^ft  3T  g<^  5TT?T  ^^T  II  ^^ 

g»Tf  i^im  qfs  =^''1  f«ii  I 

^«T^  ?4t  ^fsi'JI  ^Fff?  ^if^f  11  ^O 

fqcU  ■^IT'^r  g»T  tit  ^r^  ?igT  I 

^ifflf^  ^€K  ^fsT  frf^  *Tf  JT^T  II  ^c 

tfg^  «^I^  'ai  ''(ife  n  qiflf^  II  9^ 

1»T  I2j\  ef^^rf  ?i^w^  *^i  I 

f*lK^T  ^r^  H^  t?  «TTrl  ^sjj  II  8  0 
^HK  g^t  ^r^ll  ^It^^   ^TPag  II  8^ 
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Havingbeen  thus  directed  by  his  father  Niranjana 
did  (in  reality)  go  away  but  was  highly  afraid  to 
create  the  world.  42.  He  could  not  thus  create 
this  world,  but  begot  out  of  his  own  person  a  son 
named  Nirguna  ;  43.  and  asked  him  to  go 
away  instantly  and  to  return  after  finishing  the 
task  of  the  creation.  44.  Nirguna,  too,  failed  to 
create  the  world  but  produced  from  his  body  his 
son  Gnna  45  ;  and  said  'You  are  immediately  to 
go  away  my  child,  and  return  only  after  you 
have  created  the  universe,'  46.  With  these 
instructions  from  his  father,  Guna  Avent  away 
quickly  but  was  highly  afraid  to  undertake  the 
task  of  creation.  47.  fie  thought  within  himself 
'Were  I  to  create  the  world,  I  should  not  be  able 
to  come  out  of  it  after  I  have  seen  its  pleasures.' 
48.  So  Guna,  too,  failed  to  create  the  world  and 
(in  his  turn)  brought  out  of  his  person  a  son 
named   Thula    (Sthula)  ;    49.     and   told    him   to 


fq?IT  ^TIIT  fn^^T  ^T^  T^T  I 

ftf?!fT  g  f^rfm  qf^  isT^  f?if  I 
«€n:  i«ft  ^faiir  ^"?r«  ^if^^  ii  «a 

n^  «Ttr«  ^ft  ^r{  ff  wr?T  ^m  ii  an 
55«iif[  rtf^T  ^\^  ot  Tim  fsf^  I 
#^iK  1^  ^r^i'B  ^Tfff  s^^^^^  II  8 < 
fqtTT  ^T^f  qjT  ^11  t5t  ^r^  ^^T I 

q  *«K  ^/5T^T^  HV«q  ^^T  II  8-3 

^fwn  €«K  g«  ^ifa  »!  qiRf^i  ii  «« 
5^  f%  ««TT  «r«J  *!  qif^^i  I 
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go  immediately  and  come  back  after  he  had 
created  the  universe.  50.  Thula  flew  away 
speedily,  having  been  thus  directed  by  his  father, 
but  was  greatly  afraid  to  undertake  the  task. 
51.  He  shrank  back  from  creating  the  uni- 
verse in  great  fear  and  sat  down  on  his  way 
heaving  deep  sighs.  52.  He  was  absorved 
in  deep  meditation  and  abstraction,  and  begot 
of  his  own  person  a  son  named  Dharma  ;  53.  and 
said  to  him  *Go  quickly,  my  child,  and  come 
back  after  having  (created  antl)  experienced  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.'  54.  'But  you  must  be  very 
quick  in  going  from  and  coming  back  to  this  place, 
or  else  you  will  be  overtaken  by  Moha  on  your 
way  and  will  never  be  able  to  come  back  at  all.' 
55.  Unable  to  disobey  the  words  of  his  father, 
Dharma  went  away  saying  that  he  would  return 
as  soon  as  he  bad  clone  with  the  creation.  56. 
But  even  he  was  afraid  to  create  the  world 
though  he  had  left  his  father  with  the  above 
words    and   sat   down   to   think   out   (some  way 


m^  fttt  ^iH  ^  ^^  r^5 1 

#«lT  y4^  ^f9[^  ^Iff^  1Tf%f  II  ^o 
fqm  ^I-SIT  qT«  3«  %tt  ^f«  ^T^T  I 

q  ^m^  «f5T^f  T^TH^  ^m  ii  nt 

^^  ^f^  q*  3^  tf  5TTJI  ^m  II  «i^ 
^*&  fi  ^'^x^^  A\^  t5t  ^tt  ft  3  I 

#«T^»rrT  ^r^ii  «nirf  ^ifgi  u  k« 

^ifHf  t»i  Tftf g  qt  ^rj  ft^i  i 

'fl^  rtT  qff  q^  ^Tf%  ^  qiftqi  ii  <i,t 

fqm^  ^^T  ^f^  WT%    T  qifr^II  I 

^rf^r^  €€R  'eTsf  ^)Tm  qt%  v^^  \\  <^\ 
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whereby  he  could  extricate  himself).  57.  He 
said  to  himself  'Father's  words  are  inviolable. 
Were  I  to  fall  back  from  the  task  of  the  creation, 
I  should  meet  with  certain  destruction.  58. 
But  what  an  insoluble  riddle  it  is !  Even  the 
R§is,  when  overtaken  by  Molia,  come  to  destruc- 
tion. How  then  am  I  to  create  molia  and  yet 
live  safe  and  secure  ?'  59.  Having  thus  reflected 
within  himself,  Dharma  sat  down  in  extreme 
anxiety  and  trouble  of  mind,  and  his  body 
began  to  perspires.  60.  He  then  wiped  his 
forehead  with  his  hand  and  shook  off  the  drops 
of  perspiration  upon  the  ground  ;  and  from 
there  a  woman  sprang  up.  61.  She  was  a  young 
lady  in  full  bloom  with  sweet  and  gentle  smiles 
(upon  her  lips)  ....  62.  Having  seen 
her,  Dharma  was  amorously  inclined,  and  he 
held  in  hand  the  seed  that  flowed  out  66.  Then 
Dharma  let  the  seed  drop  there,  which  fell  in  three 


fqHT  1%  W\  ^^  Wf^  T  ^T^^J  II   n« 

rtf  t  ^♦&  fq«Ti  ^rai  wif^  T  qrft^  i 

'ft'?  i\\  ^f^  M^^^J^  fft^  ariP^i  i 
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^^  ?nT  »T*l  ^T  ffiq'^  ^«^T  I 
»T?l  g?«T  flit  ^ftrt  qf?  ^Tt  I 

f  f%%  ^^q  ^"1T  t  ftt  ^»TI1  II  ^'i 

n*  ^»^1l^  t%  T  ^«»im  ftffT  I 
^r«gi*  ^)m  ^T  ^^i  >tftiii  N  « 
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different  parts.  71.  And  out  of  the  seed  Brahma, 
Visnii  and  iQvara  were  born.  Dharma  was  highly 
pleased  to  see  these  three  sons.  72.  Then  he  said 
to  Brahma  'You  are  to  go  and  create  the  world  ;' 
to  Visnn  'Yon  are  to  destroj^  the  demons'  ; 
73.  and  to  T9vara  'Because  you  occupy  a  junior 
place  to  Brahma  and  Yisnu,  you  are  to  go  and 
practise  abstraction  and  meditation.'  74.  'I  am 
now  going  away  to  where  my  father  is ;  (but)  you, 
three  brothers,  are  to  remain  here  and  create  the 
the  world.'  75.  Then  the  goddess  said  "Having 
begotten  me  from  your  forehead,  you  are  my 
father.  How  then  am  I  to  live  with  the  sons, 
leaving  their  father?"  76.  Dharma  replied  'Why 
will  you  go  with  me  ?  With  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  all  the  people  will  come  to  worship 
you  here.  77.  Brahma,  Visnu  and  Hara,  my  three 
sons,  will  create  here  the  play-house  of  the  world. 
78.      (Though  but   one)    you    yourself   will   be 


fffT  ^w  %\\  ftm  ^  Hi^  qf^t  II  ^\ 
^fs'^  1 3[t  ^m  t  ^mr  f^-^  ^ttci  i 
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millions  in  form,  as  tntelary  deities  of  villages ; 
and  every  day  will  you  have  millions  of  worship 
the  wide  world  over.'  79.  (Then)  he  added 
'Brahma  will  create  the  world  and  fill  this  play- 
house with  great  dolls  (i.e.,  beings).'  80  .  .  . 
And  thus  were  they  begotten  of  Dharma  .  .  . 
91.  And  thus  the  mother  remained  here  with  her 
sons  and  having  (thus)  created  the  world  Dharma 
went  back  to  the  place  of  his  father.'     92. 

From  the  above  account  of  creation  quoted 
in  extenso  we  come  clearly  to  know  that  both  the 
elements  and  the  attributes  sprang  into  existence 
from  the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  universe,  viz., 
MahaQunya.  In  the  beginning  he  was  destitute 
of  all  attributes ;  then  he  came  to  develop  attri- 
butes and  assumed  a  material  form.  Thereafter 
he  manifested  himself  as  Dharma  and  from  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  created  a  beautiful  woman 
representing  the  primordial  energy  of  the 
universe.  And  from  this  did  Brahma,  Visnu  and 
MaheQvara  spring  ;  and  to  them  were  made  over 
the  charge  and  the  care  of  the  creation. 

We  meet  with  a  similar  description  of  creation 
in  the  Cunya  Purana  of  Ramai  Pandita.  First 
of    all,    he    derives,    the     wind   or   space,  time 


g^  Tj^sii  ^^i^  r?'?:  ?r«flt  51t^  »  >a«t 
^^j  Hfi^l  ^ifT  lefT^  ^^  ^K  II  Co 
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and  the  elements  from  the  Mahagunya  and  then 
from  his  body,  which  was  Dharma  itself,  Niran- 
jana.  From  the  sweat  of  Niranjana's  brow  did 
the  primordial  energy  spring,  from  which  again 
did  Brahma,  Visnu  and  IMahe^vara  have  their 
beings.  The  reader  will  now  agree  with  us  in 
thinking,  we  may  hope,  that  the  influence  of 
the  Dharma  cult  as  expounded  by  Ramai  Pandita 
is  largely  reflected  in  the  Dharmagitaof  Mahadeva 
Dasa.  just  as  one  hears  certain  classes  of  the 
people  sing  Dharma-Mangala  in  different  places 
of  the  Radha  country,  so  one  will  hear,  in  some 
parts  of  Mayurabhanja,  the  tribes  known  as 
Pana,  Batliuris,  &c.,  to  sing  the  Dharraagita  by 
Mahadeva  Dasa.'"'" 

We  have  found  in  the  long  extract  made  above 
from  this  work  that  the  author  used  the  words 
Nirvana  and  MahaQunya  as  synonyms  for  Vaikun- 
tha.t  Now,  the  term  Nirvana  has  been  explained  by 
many  scholars  as  the  complete  annihilation  of  be- 
ing ;  and  this  is  also  the  interpretation  that  obtains 
among  the  people.  But  it  is  not  corroborated  by 
Dharmagita,  according  to  which  the  term  is  neither 
negative  nor  privative  but  a  positive  one,  denoting 
no  annihilation  of  being  but  the  essence  of  it. 
A.nd  this  is  just  the  view  that  Mr.  Suzuki  adopts 
in  his  Mahayana  Buddhism.     Thus  he  says. — 

"  The  Mahayana  Buddhism  was  the  first  reli- 
gious teaching  in  India  that  contradicted  the 
doctrine  of  Nirvana  as  conceived  by  other  Hindu 


*  For  Dharma  cult,  See  Bengal  Census  Report,  (1901),  Pt.  1.  p.  201, 
and  Discovery  of  living  BucUlhisni  in  Bengal,  by  M.  M.  Hara[)rasail 
Castri. 

%  SUIT  ^^^%  s^f(.^  '^m  f?fsi  i 
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thinkers  who  saw  in  it  a  conipleto  auiiihikitiou  of 
being  ;  for  tliey  thought  that  existence  is  eviJ,  and 
evil  is  misery,  and  the  only  way  to  escape  misery 
is  to  destroy  the  root  of  existence,  which  is  nothing- 
less  than  the  total  cessation  of  human  desires 
and  activities  in  Nirvanic  nncouscionsness.  The 
Yoga  taught  self-forgetfnlness  in  deep  meditation, 
the  Saihivhya,  the  absolute  separation  of  Parnsa 
from  Pi-akriti,  which  means  nndisturbed  self-con- 
templation ;  the  Vedanta,  absorption  in  the 
Brahman,  which  is  the  total  suppression  of  all 
particulars ;  and  thus  all  of  them  considered 
emancipation  from  human  desires  and  aspirations 
to  be  a  heavenly  bliss,  that  is  Nirvana. "■■■' 

In  his  Nirakara-Samhita  Achyntananda  Dasa 
declares  Nirvana  to  be  the  last  stage  of  the 
leligious  life.     He  says — 

"  Know  him  who  is  Brahmananda  (who  finds 
delight  in  the  Brahman)  to  be  the  unrevealed 
Divyananda.  The  name  of  his  Guru  is  Satchita- 
nanda,  who  is  no  less  than  the  Anadi  (without 
beginning  or  end)  Nirvann." 

In  fact,  the  several  prominent  A^aisnava  poets 
ofOrissa,  snch  as  Balarama  Dasa,  Jagannatha 
Dasa,  Chaitanya  Dasa,  Achyuta  Dasa,  and  Maha- 
deva  Dasa,  in  their  respective  works,  use  tlie 
terms  *Maha9unya'  'Cuuya  Brahma,'  'Vaikuntha' 
and  'Nirvana'  as  conveying  one  and  the  same 
meaning.  Maliadeva  Dasa  has  also  adopted  the 
same  theory  of  creation  as  has  been  promulgated 


*D.T.  SuizuUi'.^  JJiilnlYf.La  r.iuMbi.ii.,  i>.  :31<'. 
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by  the  Mahayana  Buddhism.  He  has  also 
followed  Ramai  Pandita  by  representing  Dharma 
as  male,  while  the  Buddhists  of  Kepal  worship 
Dharma  as  a  female  divinity,  giving  it  the  name 
of  Prajna  or  the  primordial  energy. 

Balarama  Dasa  also,  while  designating 
'Mahagunva'  as  'Niranjana,'  regarded  'Dharma* 
as  the  primordial  energy.  Thus  in  his  Gane9a- 
Vibhuti-tika  he  says— 

^T??mcTr  t^  t  ^^f  ^^Tf^  II 

W^  ^Ft  ^r^  isn  t^  ^fT  i^T  l"  I  ('kTJ  ^WTTT  ) 


"That  goddess  is  the  Adimata  and  that  god  is 
Maha9unya.  And  that  Adimata  and  Niranjana 
are  related  to  one  another  as  friend.  This  is  the 
(real)  secret,  but  try  to  understand  them  more 
particularly.' 

In  the  Svayambhu  Pur  ana  of  Nepal  Dharma 
is  represented  as  Prajna-Paramita  or  Buddlia- 
Mata  i.e.  the  mother  of  all  Buddhas,  who  has  no 
beginning,  no  end— 

"iJ^^ITT^^aTff  g^^   ^  H^TftTrTT  I 


^''>.dr  I'rihat  SvayamUhu  Furaiia  (A.  Society's  Hditioii),  })[>.  179-180, 
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"  Dharnia  is  known  thronghont  the  three 
worlds  as  Daya  (merc.y)  ;  and  is  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  all  the  Tathagatas.  And  having  the 
colour  of  the  sky  and  the  form  of  the  Cunya, 
she  is  named  Khaganana. 

"Mother  Cunyata  is  known  as  Biiddha-Mata 
and  in  the  form  of  Prajna  Paramita  she  is  also 
the  mother  of  the  Buddhists." 

■  Just  as  here  Cunyata  or  Prajna  Paramita  is 
looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  all  the  Tathagatas 
or  Buddhas  i.e.  as  the  Adimata,  so  in  various 
places  of  the  Cunya-SamhitS  of  Achyutananda, 
Dharma,  or  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  void  itself, 
is  treated  as  the  mother  of  all  the  gods ;  and 
the  Paramatman  is  used  synonymously  with  the 
Great  Void,  thus  : — 

"  The  primordial  mother  of  the  gods,  the 
bestower  of  boons  upon  Cunya,  is  herself 
known  as  the  Cunya."  "  Think  of  the  Paramat- 
man itself  as  the  Maha- Cunya." 

It  is  clear  and  evident  from  the  Gitas  of  Maha- 
deva  Dasa  and  Balarama  Dasa  that  the  Buddhist 
Vaisnavas  of  Utkala  were  divided  between  two 
camps  of  faith.  According  to  one,  Dharma, 
designated  as  Niranjana,  was  the  first  cause  of  the 
universe  and  his  form  was  Cunya  or  Void.  Not 
unlike  the  followers  of  the  Dharma-cult  of  the 
Radha  country  who  have  associated  and  mixed 
up  the  following  description  of  Visnu  with  the 
dhydna  of  Maha-Oiinya — "  -^ptj^t^?:  tcf  wftrg^* 
^^it  I     n^g^T^   -aTT^cj:  ^^fafftxiTiTnit  n"     "  For 
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the  alleviation  of  all  troubles  and  distresses 
one  should  call  npon  the  four-handed  god,  clad  in 
a  white  i)iece  of  cloth  and  liaving  the  colour  of 
the  moon  and  a  graceful  countenance" — thej', 
too,  incorporated  the  description  contained  in 
the  above  line  with  their  mystic  syllable  "  ^ 
w^iTprsr^  Tw:  "  '"Om,  salutation  to  the  Cunya  Brah- 
man." The  other  camp  regarded  and  worshipped 
Dharma  as  a  female  divinity.  Just  as  the  image 
of  Dharma  is  a  highly  sacred  object  in  Nepal  and 
is  worshipped  in  every  Chaitya  there,  so  in  tlie 
Chaityas  of  Mayurabhanja.  Dharma,  was  enshrined 
and  worshipped  in  tLu3  female  form.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Centnry  the  Tibetan 
pilgrim,  Buddbagupta  Tathagatanatha,  wit- 
nessed this  worship  in  that  place.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  Haribhanja  Chaitya,  visited  by  this 
Tibetan  pilgrim,  we  also  discovered,  in  the 
course  of  our  exploration,  a  similar  stone-figure 
of  Dharma. 

Anuttara ,>-' '  Al^uudant   materials    are    on    record  to  prove 

°^y^  sufficiently  that  Anuttara   Yoga   or   Hatha    Yoga 

-^  obtained    largely   among  the  crypto  Buddhists  of 

.  Orissa.     According    to    LSma   Taranatha,     Tan- 

'  trism,    which   was    only    a  popular  but  degraded 

form  of  Yoga,  was    transmitted    from    the   time 

of  Asaijga  and   Dharma-ldrti.     While   endorsing 

the  above  view  Dr.  Kern  writes    "  After  Dharma- 

kirti's  time  the  Anuttara  Yoga  became  more  and 

more   general  and    influential."       The    religious 

works    by   Balarama    Dasa    and    othei-s    furnish 

proofs  in  favour  of  this  opinion.     The  Buddhists 

as  well  as  the  Caivas  regard  Goraksanatha  as  the 

founder  ol  the    Hatha-Yoga    system.     The   Vai?- 

nava     Buddhistic    work,    entitled    Amara-patala 

opens   with    a   prologue   containing   a    dialogue 

between   Goraksanatha    and  ]\Iallikauatha.     The 
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works  by  i\cliyntaaanda  and  Balarama,  too,  pay 
a  sufficient  homa,o:e  to  Guni  Minanatha,  Guru 
Govaksanatha,'-  Mallikanatha,  Virasiihha,  Lolii- 
dasa,   Baliga-dasa  and  others. 

Dr.  Kern  justly  observes —  Bhaktianj 

Brahma- 

"Mabayanism  lays  a  great  stress  on  devotion,  vada. 
in  tliis  respect  as  in  many  others  harmonising 
with  the  current  of  feeling  in  India  which  led  to 
the  growing  importance  of  Bhakti.  It  is  by  the 
feeling  of  fervent  devotion  combined  with  the 
preaching  of  active  compassion  that  the  creed 
has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  numerous  millions 
of  people  and  has  become  a  factor  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  of  much  greater  importance  than 
orthodox  Buddhism."! 

The  Oriya  works  of  Balarama  Dasa,  Jagan- 
natha  Dasa,  Chaitanya  Dasa  and  Achyuta  Dasa 
are  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  devotion  ;  and  there 
are  many  songs  in  these  which  display  a  high 
spiritual  emotion.  Besides,  the  Mahayana  School 
indicates  a  conception  of  the  Brahman  which  is 
based  on  the  lines  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy.  "It 
wonld  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  it  is  a 
pantheistic  doctrine  with  a  theistic  tinge  ;  Buddha 
takes  the  place  of  the  personified  masculine 
Brahman  of  the  Vedanta. "J 

The  works  of  the  above-mentioned  authors 
abound  with  passages  substantiating  this  con- 
struction.    They  show  how  Buddhism  developed 


*  Pag-sain-jon-zaiig(by  Siimpo  Khampo),  a  renowned  Rnddhist  Scholar 
of  Tibet)  says'  "About  tliis  time  {in.  the  13th  Century  A.D.)  foolish 
Yogis  who  were  followers  of  Buddhist  Yogi  Goraksanatha  became  Civaite 
Sannyasis."  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  1898,  pt.  1. 
p.  25. 

t  Or    Kern's  Buddhisnii,  p.  124. 

X  Do.  do.         p.  124  note. 
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the  idea  of  the  Brahman,  and  how  this  Buddhistic 
ideal  histly  evolved  itself  ont  in  the  creed  of  the 
later  Vaisnavas.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Cunj-a  Samhita  of  Achyiita  Dasa  v\dll  sufficiently 
illustrate  this — 

"tit#  m^  ^W5iT  jfixi^  ^T^  «^r  sT^rrff  f^  i. 

TTTT^JTrf  5r;^«T^^%rTT  t^^TflT  fn^T  ^^  II 

^'fT^  Tjv^  TT^  ^m  ^rff  ^Tfn:^^  tit^t#  ii 

t^JtsITff  ^^trr'^^f^^TT  ^^rT  ^%  ^T^T  IT^T  ftlfT?  I 

t^r  #5T  ftrfsi^T  fkntj^  aT^^  «r^"5^^  f^fVi  ii 

( :^^  sgwnr ) 

"The  essence  is  hidden  in  the  primordial 
essence,  the  part  is  absorbed  in  the  eternal  whole. 
On  the  spotless  Alekhapura  is  imprinted  a  d-ivine 
form.  On  the  bank  of  the  Kalindi,  under  the 
Kadaraba  tree,  the  gods  begin  to  shed  lusters 
from  their  bodies.  Hearing  the  sweet  voice  of 
Champaka-lalita  and  Prema-lata,  Rama  is  mad 
with  love.  The  voice  is  as  sweet  as  music, 
and  as  delicious  as  nector.  In  the  Great  Void 
where  there  is  no  day  and  no  night,  millions  of  suns 
begin  to  shine.  I  saw  the  animated  world  lost 
in  the  inanimate,  water  mixed  with  water, 
fire    with    fire,  and  air  with  air.     The  five  senses 
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made  up  of  the  five  siihstauces— earth,  Avater,  fire, 
air,  and  sky —became  merged  in  the  great  eternal 
void  v^ithout  form  and  without  name  in  my 
presence.  The  Great  Void  is  effulgent,  it  has  no 
sense  of  sight  or  hearing,  there  is  not  a  single 
line  or  form  in  it.  That  brilliant  Fire  becomes 
the  Great  Void  and  is  called  Jyotirananda  (bliss- 
ful light.)" 

The  Madhyamikas  were  absolute  Anatma- 
vadins  (champions  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
egoism)  ;"••  while  the  aforesaid  devout  poets  were 
all  of  them  Atmavadins  (followers  of  the  doctrine 
oi:  egoism)  though  they  supported  the  doctrine 
of  the  void,  for  Paramatman,  the  great  Ego  or  the 
Great  A^oid,  was,  as  the  Brahman,  the  central  idea 
about  which  all  the  effervesceuse  of  their  devout 
poetic  inspirations  gathered.  How  then  can 
these  poets  l^e  regarded  as  Crypto-Buddhists  ? 

It  has  been  shewn  in  the  beginning  of  this 
treatise  that  the  ancient  Buddhistic  community 
came  to  be  divided,  in  course  of  time,  into 
various  sects.  Of  these  the  Yogachara  School 
believed  in  the  existence  of  the  soul  or  Ego, 
but  the  others  did  not  subscribe  to  this  belief. 
We  have  also  found  that  the  •  ^ladhyamikas 
looked  with  some  disfavour  and  sus^Dicion  upon 
the  Bodhisattvayaiias  or  Cravakayauas,  closely 
following  the  footsteps  of  the  Sthavira  Sect, 
because  many  of  them  were  found  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  soul  or  Ego.  It  has  farther 
been  noted  almost  at  the  outset  that  the  sect  of 
the  Mantrayanas  which  sprang  into  existence 
about  the  fourth  Century  A.D.  believed  in  the 
unification  of  the  Jivatnian  (individual  soul)  and 
the  Paramatman  (the  universal  soul).    Nagaijuna 


Crypto 
Buddhists  of 
the  16th  and 
the  17th 
Century. 


I'iifr  Suzuki's  Mahaynna  Buddhism. 
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the  expounder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  void  and 
after  him  Diggnaga,  the  great  Buddliistic  logi- 
cian, had  exercised  great  influences  in  Utkahi. 
Even  so  late  as  the  seventh  Century  when  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  Hiuen  Tsaug  ( Ynan  Chuaug) 
came  to  visit  India,  he  found  here  man}^  rem- 
nants of  their  influences.  Though  in  Odra  he 
had  found  the  Mahayanists  in  all  their  glory  and 
greatness,  what  he  saw  in  Kalinga  was  but  the 
Mahayana  Sthavirti  Sect.  The  sect  of  the 
Hinayanas  sprang  from  the  primitive  Sthavira 
cult,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Maha- 
yana Sthavira  Sect  which  came  into  existence 
in  later  times  was  simply  the  outcome  of  the 
union  of  these  two  into  one.  For  long  the 
voice  of  the  Hinayanas  was  the  predominant 
one  in  Northern  Bengal,  and  though  in  the  time 
of  the  Pala  Dynasty  many  of  them  were  forced 
to  embrace  the  creed  of  the  Mahayanists,  yet  their 
original  doctrines,  ideas  and  beliefs  were  not 
altogether  effaced  ;  rather,  they  grew  and  were 
mixed  up  with  their  new  acquisitions.  We 
have  already  said  that  Nagarjuna  had  accepted 
the  theories  and  doctrines  of  the  Gita  and  the 
Upanisads.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Mantrayanas,  wdio  followed  his  creed,  also 
accepted  and  tried  to  assimilate  the  Atmavada, 
doctrine  of  egoism,  as  expounded  in  the  Gita. 
Nepal  was  the  chief  abode  of  the  Mahayanists. 
After  the  principal  Buddhist  College  of  Nalanda 
was  destroyed  and  razed  to  the  ground  on  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Muhammadans, 
many  of  the  Buddhist  Cramanas  of  the  place  went 
to  and  took  refuge  in  Nepal  with  their  religious 
scriptures.  The  relics  of  these  sacred  writings 
are  even  now  to  be  met  with  there.  It  was  with 
the  help  of  these  and  with  the  assistance  rendered 
by  one  of  V^ij  racharyas  of  the  present  Vajrayaua 
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sect  of  Nepal,  which  is  only  a  debased  form  of 
the  IMantrayana  cult,  derived  in  its  turn  from  the 
Mahayana  School,  that  Mr.  Hodgson  has  been 
able  to  detect  four  different  sects  dividing 
amongst  themselves  the  Buddhistic  community 
of  the  place.  Tlie  names  of  these  four  schools 
are  Svabhavikas,  Ai9varikas,  Karmikas  and 
Yatnikas.  j\rr.  Hodgson's  I'emarks  may  be 
thus  summed  up — 

The  Svabhavikas,  apparently  the  oldest  of 
the  four  schools,  is  again  subdivided  into  two 
sects,  viz.,  Svabhavikas  simple  and  Pjajnika 
Svabhavikas.  The  former  hold  that  nature  or 
matter  alone  exists,  engnged  in  an  eternal 
evolution  of  entity  and  non-entity  ;  while, 
according  to  the  latter,  matter  in  two  modes, 
abstract  or  proper  and  concrete  or  contingent,  is 
the  sole  substance.  All  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent powers  are  unitised  in  the  first  mode,  as 
inherent  in  matter,  which  is  here  deified  and 
held  to  be  unity,  immutability,  rest  and  bliss. 
The  actual  and  visible  nature,  the  scene  of 
action,  multiplicity,  change  and  pain,  is  the 
result  of  the  second  mode.  The  first  is  called 
Nivrtti  and  the  second  Pravrtti.  The  powers 
of  matter  in  their  unity  are  indescribable ;  but 
in  their  concrete  forms,  i.e.,  as  nature,  'they  are 
symbolised  by  the  yoni  and  personified  a_s  a 
female  divinity  called  Adi-Prajiia  and  Adi- 
Dharma.'  Transmigrations  are  due  to  Pravrtti, 
Nivrtti  producing  eternal  bliss.  To  attain  this 
is  the  summwn  honiim  (the  highest  good)  of 
man. 

In    their  interpretation   of  Nivrtti,   there  is  a 

division   amongst   the   Ai^varikas,   some  holding 

that    '  Buddha     represents    intellectual     essence 

and  is  the  sole   entity,'  and  others  that  '  Dharma 
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or  material  essence  exists  with  Buddha  in 
Nivrtti,'  the  two  being  inseparable  there. 
When  the  essential  principle  of  matter  passes 
into  the  state  of  Pravrtti,  Buddha,  the  type  of 
active  power,  first  proceeds  from  it  and  then 
associates  with  it ;  and  from  that  association 
results  the  actual  visible  world.  The  principle 
is  feigned  to  be  a  female,  first  the  matter  and 
then  the  wife  of  Buddha. 

The   Karmika   School   is  so  called  from  the 
word  Karma,   'meaning  moral  action,'  and   the 
ydtnika    from   the   word    ijatna,     signifying   in- 
tellectual force,  skilful  efforts.'     They  are  simply 
later  developments  of    and  supplements   to   the 
first  two  schools.     Both  the  Svabhavikas  and  the 
Ai^varikas  had  in  their  own  ways  '  assigned  that 
eternal     necessary     connection     of    virtue    and 
felicity    in    which    they    alike    believed.'      The 
Karmikas  and  the   Yatnikas   did   not  raise   this 
question  but  confined  themselves  '  to  the  pheno- 
mena  of  human  nature,  its  free-will,    its   sense 
of  right  and  wrong  and  its  mental  power — to  the 
wisdom  of  Svabhava  or  Prajna  or  Adi-Buddha.' 
There  were  two  questions   here — Is  that  connec- 
tion  to   be  realized  by  man  by  '  the  just  conduct 
of  his  understanding?'  or,  is   it  to  be  realized 
by    '  the  proper  cultivation  of  his  moral  sense  ?  ' 
In  reply,  the  Yatnikas  stood  for  the  understand- 
ing and  the  Karmikas  for  the  moral   sense,    and 
thus  they  removed  "  the  obloquy  so  justly  attach- 
ing  to   the   ancient   Prajnika   and    even   to   the 
Ai9varika  School,    because   of  the   want  of  pro- 
vidence  and   of  dominion    in   their  first   cause." 
Cakya  gives  the  following  descriptions  of  Karma 
and    Yatna   in   Divyavadana,      "  The   Union    oi 
Upaya   and   Prajna  is   Karma,  while  Yatna    is 
produced    by    I^vara    {i.e.,    Adi-Buddha)    from 
Prajna    or   Nivrtti,  and    all  the  difiieulties  that 
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occur  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  or  of  the  next 
are  rendered  easy  by  Yatna."  Impersonality 
and  quiescence  of  the  first  cause  with  which  the 
Svabhavikas  and  the  Ai9varikas  were  charged 
were  removed  by  these  two  schools  by  attri- 
buting free-will  to  man  and  moral  attributes  to 
God.  The  Karmikas  believe  that  fate  is  their 
own  creation  "  ^*45i!'*jfiH  ^^  H^gftrfH  ^^J^.  " 

Just  as  in  Nepal  the  whole  Buddhistic  com- 
munity is  found  at  present  to  have  been  divided 
into  lour  different  sects,  so  in  Utkala,  after  the 
destruction  of  Nalanda,  the  resident  Buddhists 
were  divided  into  several  prominent  sects,  all 
springing  up  as  results  of  the  contact  they 
successively  came  in  with  the  different  phases 
of  Buddhism.  Even  so  late  as  the  16th  Century 
traces  of  their  quondam  influence  and  relics  of 
their  scriptures  were  discernible  in  Utkala. 
Achyutananda  Dasa  has  thus  referred  to  these 
schools  in  his  Cunya-Samhita — 

iftTiisrsrTTi^  fg^r  ^f^  wwf  i 
ii%*T^rnr^  ^fnr  gr^^  irf?i^r  ii 
5ft%?TO  ^fq^r^  ^i^Tpg  %t  I 
wi%%  %  t^T^  t  i^fw  15^^  ii"  (i«  ^wm) 

•'  The  Nagantaka  (followers  of  Nagarjima),  the 
Vedaiitaka,  (or  Sautrantika  Schools)  and  the  Yo- 
gantaka  (or  Yogachara  School) — all  these  have 
laid  down,  with  all  the  sincerity  of  their  faiths, 
various  laws  and  bye-laws  of  conduct.  The 
system  of  religious  observances  and  practices 
inauguiated  by  Gorak^anatha  under  the  command 
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of  Vira  Simlia,  the  Yoga  system  of  Mallikaaatha, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Baiili  or  Baiila  Sect,  and  the 
Saksimantras  of  Lohidasa  and  Kapihi — all  these 
have  been  buried  in  secrecy." 

Now,  on  the  strength  of  these  lines  we  can 
safely  assert  that  Nagantaka  or  the  Madhyamika 
Philosophy  introduced  by  Nagarjuna,  the  Yoga- 
chara  or  the  system  of  rites  and  observances 
closely  akin  to  those  of  Yoga  as  introduced  and 
enjoined  by  Asaijga  and  others,  and  the  time- 
honoured  school  of  Buddhism,  called  Sautantrika, 
dealing  with  ancient  Sutras  or  Buddhistic  dogmas 
based  upon  the  Upanisads — these  three  schools 
of  thought;  and  the  Hatha- Yoga  systems  in- 
troduced and  propagated  by  Goraksanatha"'-'" 
and  Mallikaaatha  who  flourished  in  later  times, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Baula  sect,  and  the  mantras 
introduced  by  Lohidasa,!  and  Kapila — all  these 
were  all  along  alive  and  active,  though  driven 
underground  by  the  force  of  many  antagonistic 
circumstances.  We  take  the  Ai^varika,  Karmika 
or  Yatnika  School  of  thought  which  obtains  among 
the   Buddhistic   community  of    Nepal,  to  be  but 


*  Guru  Goraksanatha  was;  a  disciple  of  Minauatha  otherwise  known 
as  Matsyendra.  The  memory  of  the  latter  is  worshipped  by  the  Newar 
Buddhistas  as  being  the  tutelary  deity  of  Nepal.  In  the  history  of 
Tibetan  Buddhism  Goraksanatha  occupies  a  very  prominent  -place,  bemg 
honoured  and  worshipped  as  one  of  the  princii>al  Buddhist  sages.  We 
learn  from  the  pen  of  Lama  Taranatha,  historian  of  Buddhism,  that  the 
whole  sect  of  the  ilisciples  and  followers  of  Goraksanatha  embraced  the 
cult  of  Caivism  in  the  thirteenth  century  A  D.  Even  now  he  is  held 
in  great  esteem  and  deified  as  Civa  by  the  Yogi  class  It  has  been 
hinted  at  in  Cunya-Samhita  that  both  he  and  Mallikanatha  were  Yoga- 
rurhas,  i.e.  staunch  adherents  of  the  systcm'.of  Yogachara. 

t  In  the  religious  books  of  the  Dharma  cult  of  Rarha,  Lohidasa  has 
been  referred  to  as  Lohichandra  or  Tjuhichandra.  In  Cunyapurana  we 
find  an  allusion  to  the  worship  of  Dharma  or  Cunya  by  Kaja  Hari- 
chandra,  father  of  Lohichandra,  and  Madana  his  mother.  Mention  is 
made  in  Cunya-Samhita  also  of  the  pravrajya,  matha  and  Nirakara- 
Dhyana  resorted  to  by  Lohidasa,  and  the  reverse  mode  of  Sadhana 
(devotion  and  prayer)  after  the  principles  of  '  Nagautaka '  or  Naga- 
rjuna. 
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the  latest  phases  of  the  Yogaiitaka  School  of 
philosophy  (which  is  in  realit}^  an  attempt 
at  a  coinpromise  between  the  ancient  Yogachara 
and  the  Vedanta  Philosophy),  and  the 
Svabhavika  or  Prajnika  Svabhavika  School, 
also  to  be  met  with  there,  snrvived  as  the 
Nagantaka  School  of  Orissa — being  a  later  deve- 
lopment of  the  J\Ia'lh3^amika  School  inangurated 
by  Nagarjuna.  It  also  becomes  clear  and 
.  evident  even  from  Cunya-samhita  that  in  the  16th 
Centnry  A.D.,  Utkala  was  largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Mahayana  School  in  its  two 
branches  of  Yogachara  and  Madhyamika.  Be- 
sides, it  has  been  clearly  established  from  the 
Visnugarbha  of  Chaitanya  Dasa  and  the  Dharma- 
gita  of  Mahadeva  Dasa  that  the  worship  of  the 
Pancha-Dhyani  Buddha  which  even  now  obtains 
among  the  Newar  Buddhists  and  the  worship  and 
narration  of  the  traditional  story  of  Dharma 
introduced  by  Ramai  Pandit  in  the  time  of  the 
Pala  Kings,  were  in  vogue  in  Utkala  at  the  time. 
To  escape  the  persecution  and  oppression  which 
followed  in  the  reign  of  Raja  Prataparudra, 
upon  the  Buddhists  of  all  sects  and  schools, 
a  large  majority  of  them  embraced  the  Gaudiya 
phase  of  Vaisnavism  of  Lord  Cri  Chaitanya. 
But  it  does  not  seem  likely  nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  expect,  that  all  of  them  were  earnest  and 
sincere  converts  to  the  later  Vaisnavism  of 
Gauda.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope,  it  would  not 
be  too  much  to  infer  and  assert  that  though  many 
of  them  gave  themselves  out  to  be  devout  Vai§- 
navas  and  staunch  and  loyal  devotees  of  Maha- 
prabhu,  yet  they  were,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  but 
votaries  of  Buddha.  And  we  can  safely  count 
Achyutananda,  Balaramadasa,  Jagannatha  and 
Chaitanyadasa,  referred  to  before,  among  this 
class  of  Vai^navas.     Achyutananda   has    himself 
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thrown  a  flood  of  side  light  upon  this  in  his  Cun}- a- 
samhita.  It  is  related  in  his  Nirakara-Samhita 
that  implicitly  obeying  the  direction  of  Cri  Ghai- 
tanya,  Achuytananda  hrst  became  a  convert  toVais- 
navism  under  Sanatana  Gosvami  and  following 
the  custom  and  practice  of  this  sect,  he  put  on  all 
their  outward  marks.  Referring  to  himself  in  his 
work  he  says  that  shortly  after  his  conversion  to 
Vaisnavism,  he  could  in  no  way  bring  his  mind 
to  take  any  the  least  interest  in  mundane  matters. 
With  the  lapse  of  time  this  tendency  became 
more  and  more  marked,  and  his  parents  grew 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  with 
him.  Thus  the  only  bonds  that  tried  to  tie 
him  down  to  the  concerns  of  the  world,  broke 
asunder  of  themselves,  making  him  quite  loose 
and  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  soul. 
In  course  of  time  the  Nirguna  made  Himself 
manifest  to  him,  illumining  the  innermost  recesses 
of  his  heart  and  calming  and  pacifying  the 
storm  of  passion  and  desire.  At  length,  ten 
years  and  ten  months  after  his  conversion,  at  the 
foot  of  the  western  banian  tree  and  in  the  village 
of  Tripura  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Patana, 
he  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  his  Guru 
Brahma  in  his  naked  and  untrimmed  sublimit3^ 
His  name  was  'Mahananda'.  The  mighty  precep- 
tor initiated  him  into  the  secrets  and  mysteries 
of  religion  and  explained  to  him  that  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  devotion,  upon  which  alone  the 
mind  was  to  be  concentrated,  with  reference  to 
the  attainment  of  which  the  whole  life  was  to 
be  regulated,  and  which  was  greater  than  the 
greatest  of  the  preceptors,  was  '  Sachchidananda' 
'Anadi    Nirvana.!' — a     stage    where    it    is    all 


t  Vide  Nirakara  Samhita. 
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eternal  life,  eternal  bliss  and  consciousness. 
A  short  while  after  this  Achyuta  caiie  to  the 
forest  of  Dandaka,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Prachi  and  visited  many  Rsis  and  Tapatsvins  (her- 
mits, sages  and  ascetics).  The  misunderstandings 
and  dissensions,  which  prevailed  among  these, 
have  not  been  passed  over  in  silence  in  Cuuya 
Samhita.  About  a  week  after  this,  at  dead  of 
night  and  in  the  heart  of  a  dense  forest,  he  was 
graced  with  the  presence  of  Lord  Buddha. 
Achyuta  has  thus  alluded  to  him  in  his  Cunya 
Samhita : — 

"For  five  or  seven  days  I  walked  into  the 
dense  forest  in  search  of  my  Lord.  One  day  at 
dead  of  night  when  I  was  deeply  absorbed 
in  studying  the  details  of  those  who  have 
met  him  and  who  have  not,  I  was  graced 
with  His  presence.  He  said  '  Long  and 
tedious  has  been  the  separation  between  myself 
and  the  five  soids  of  my  life.  I  would  not 
rest  till  I  met  you.'  Having  heard  this,  I 
fell  prostrate   at   His   feet,  cried  aloud  "  Saved, 

0  I  am  saved  now  !'  and  informed  Him  of 
all  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  my  mind. 
Having  heard  me,  the  Lord  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter  and  said  'Listen,  Achyuta,  to  what  I  say. 
In  the  Kaliyuga,  I  have  made  myself  manifest 
again  as  Buddha.  It  is  desirable,  however,  for  you 
in  the  Kaliyuga  to  hide  your  Buddhistic  frames 
of  mind  away  from  view.  You  (five)  are  indeed 
my  five  souls,  my  five  lives.  Having  undergone 
incarnation,  I  have  found  you  back.  All  troubles 
and  calamities  will  now  be  put  an  end  to  by 
moans  of  the  Nirakara-mautra  (devotion  to  form- 
less Brahman  or  Cunya).  Having  saved  yourselves 
first  by  this,    you   will   save   others   afterwards. 

1  tell  you,  take  refuge  in  Buddha, — in 
mother  Adi-9akti  or  the  first   primordial   energy 
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(i.e.  Dharma)  and  in  the  Saiigha"-  (congregation). 
B}^  devoting  yourself  to  the  Niialvara,  j^on  will  be 
chastened  and  pnrified  with  an  influx  of  piety,  all 
pure  and  transparent.  Having  said  all  this,  He 
initiated  me  into  the  religion  of  the  Niradhara, 
(self-sustained)  and  instructed  me  to  go  back  into 
the  world  and  propagate  this  religion  (as  the 
means  of  salvation)  in  this  Kaliyuga.  The  Lord 
said  also  "Know  that  Buddha  is  none  else  but 
Brahma  Himself.  And  in  this  form  do  I  dwell 
inside  all  bodies.  Go,  Ye  Achyuta,  Ananta, 
Ja90vanta,  Balarama  and  Jagannatha,  go  and 
publish  what  I  say  to  you."  Having  been  thus 
ordered,  we  five,  instead  of  going  to  Manayana 
entered  the  forest  when  Rsis  and  Tapasvins, 
the  Sannyasius,  the  followers  of  Vira  Simha,  Rohi- 
dasa  and  Kapila,  and  the  Baula  sect,  all  these 
bodies  gathered  together  in  an  assembly,  and 
there  made  known  the  wishes  and  directions  of 
the  Lord.  I  explained  to  them  the  Mantra,  Yantra 
and  Karanyasa,  appropriate  to  the  Cunya  or  Void. 
Upon  this  all  the  sages  blessed  themselves  and 
blessed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  They  then  under- 
stood that  CJunya  Brahma,  devoid  of  all  forms. 
Himself  resides  as  light,  inside  all  bodies.  The 
moving  and  the  stationar}^  the  insect  and  the 
fly,  inside  all  these  are  the  (Iliinya  Purusa,  and  the 
Cunya  Yantra.  The  Nirakara  (formless)  Yantra 
which  is  the  essence  (emblem  ?)  of  the  Cunya- 
purusa,  who  is  a  helpmate  of  the  meek  in  spirit, 
has  revealed  all  this  out  of  great  kindness."! 


*  By    many   of  llic    later    ill-infuimcd    writers    SaiKjlia  was   changed 
into  Sankha, 
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'J'here  can  now  bo  no  eliadow  of  a  clon])t 
about  tlie  fact  that  the  five  great  soiils;  r/,r. 
Jagaunatlia,  Balarama,  Acbyuta,  Ananta  and 
Ja^ovanta  Dasa,  ubo  have  np  till  now  generally 
passed  for  devont  Yaisnava  poets,  ^rere  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  'five  lives'  of  the  Bnddhists 
i.e.  mighty  pillars  of  the  great  structure  of  ihe 
crypto  Buddhistic  community  of  Utkal.  ^  They 
acknowledged  and  sang  the  glory  of  the  Trinity. 
We  have  already  quoted,  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Bathuri  tribe  the  Cunya  or  Dharma 
Gayatri  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  'Siddhanta- 
dambara'  of   Balarama    Dasa.     There    also    the 


^f€ii  gr?%  5?^  z^  z^  ^1?  II 

^fsiait  ^?»x^  fl^lfail  Hr««I  ll 
^f?!^5t  ^'^"g'i^  fsi3I«iq  ll^  I 

•?:  it  *  *  •* 

g»ir  *fl^  q^  ''ii'^T  ^3  q^  ncn  i 
'^i^f^K  ^"^"^  ^^  gii  qK*  31  u 

fsT^T^T^  ^^  ^^  l^ftl  ff'^  I 

-niq^  t^r^cir  1 1  qt  tiKi?^  II 

flKl^R  VT3l^  fl^«  «fli  q  f  M 

nii^l  t%  ^fggit  ^'C  ai  Tf^K  11 
f-^f^^  '^f^^  fl'T  '^^*  ^^  '^^'  ' 

5gf^  ^r^  ^^  ^r^  'B^  "q?  ^f?  II 

xxviii 
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iiu.'ditation  iipou  or  the  mental  recitation  of,    this 
trinity    of    Buddha,    Dharma    and    Saijgha    are 
hinted    at,    as    the    means    of    salvation.      The 
Manayana    that   is    alluded  to  in  Cunya  Saihhita, 
seems    to     be    but    another    form   of  the   name, 
'Mantrayana.'     Achyutyananda  said   that    in    his 
time  the  influence  of  the  ]\lanayana  orMautrayana 
•sect  had  considerably  dwindled  ;  and  it   was   for 
•  this  that  the  images  of  gods  which  were  originally 
all   of    the    mind,    or   to   be   realised    from   the 
mantras,  had  been  reduced    to   images   of   Avood, 
stone  or   earth,  rendering  it  impossible  to  realise 
any  longer  their  true  natures  and  characteristics. 
And   it  was  for  this  degeneration  that  Bhagavat 
propagated    through    the   medium  of   these  five 
men,    the   doctrine    of  the  Cunya  Brahman  putt- 
ing on    the   guise   of    Buddha,    for  the  salvation 
of  the    sinner   and  the  sufferer  of  the  Kali-yuga. 


q^ir<%  fl^^  feif  ^i-sir  i\k.  ^r^  H 
^Hfki  g'  'Jij^  ^^  li^  ^^^}^  I 

^tfqflT^  »l^  «I?J  ^%  ^  H^m  II 

^f^t  5  ?j.*9  ^^  ^JT  «nftT  i)i  I 
»i,'*iitiqi  n^^^^  f^t  ^S  ^%  li 

HIT  !;qi  ^%  i\^  ^^J:  ^\^<.  U  " 
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Tlioiigli  they  wei'o  sincere  BiulcUiists,  being 
votaries  of  Buddha,  yet  they  found  it  necessary, 
nay  unavoidable,  to  keep  their  Buddhistic 
frames  of  mind  hidden  imder  the  guise  of 
Vaisiiavism — for  fear  of  the  persecutions  by 
the  Brahmanas  and  Kings.  It  is  for  this  tliat 
we  find  the  following  line  in  Achyutananda's 
Cunya  Saihhita  - 

*'^%5^  ^^^>  1^^1(1  if^r^T"  I 

'*It  is  desirable  in  the  Kaliyuga  that  the 
followers  of  Buddha  should  be  disguised." 

Not   only     Achyutadasa   but   almost   all    the    incarnation 
ancient  poets  of  Utkala  when  singing  of  the  ten    of  Buddha, 
incarnations,  have  referred  to  Jagannatha  or   the 
Daru-Brahma   as   being  one   and    the  same  with 
the  incarnation    of    Buddha,    the  saviour  of  men 
in  the  Kali-yuga,* 

Vyasa  also  expressed  in  his  lUiagavata 
Purana  (1.3.21)— 

"  Then  on  tlie  advent  of  Kaliynga,  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading  the  Asuras,  the  I^ord  will 
be  born  in  Kikata  as  son  to  Anjana,  and  named 
Buddha." 

But  the  devout  poet  Jagauualh  Dasa  did  not 
subscribe  to  this  ;  he  airirmed,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  fifth  skandha  of  his  Bhagavata  :  — 


*     Thus  the  poet  Sanilailasa  saj-s  in  !iis  Sfahabharata. 

*'^g%  g^ir  ^^  vctr^n  I 

•'  III    tlic    ninth    T    pav    my    Imuil.li'    rosi>o<'ts    to    tlie    inoarnat 
Bud.llia.  wild  in  iho  furni  .".f  nii.ldiia  dwelt    in  tlic  Nilucli;ii;i   i.r.  I'm 
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^fS  ^  Wftt  TJT  I  If  ^J  ^miT  TilTTH  II 

^^  ^wf^  ^inrr  i  f^g  ^^  ^s  nr  iit  ii 

Hfi^r  ^iir  ?j^  31T  I  3f€  ^%5  ^TiHr  ii" 

''  Coining  down  to  the  world  as  the  all-wise 
Buddha,  the  Lord  will  diffuse  knowledge,  give  np 
the  religion  incnlcated  in  the  Yedas  and  promul- 
gate the  doctrine  of  the  >sirguna.  ^one  will  then 
worship  maya  again.  And  at  this  time,  all  the 
different  castes  will  again  sit  together  when 
partaking  of  boiled  rice." 

The  purport  of  the  lines  is  tliis.  For  the 
diffusion  of  real  knowledge,  for  the  setting  asi(ie 
of  the  vedic  forms  of  Avorship  and  for  the 
introduction  and  promulgation  of  tlie  worship 
of  the  Xirguna  P)rahnia — Bniklha's  incarnation 
will  take  place.  Would  any  Pauranika  Hindu 
save  a  pious  and  sincere  follower  of  Buddha, 
acknowledge  that  it  was  Buddha  who  dilfuse(l 
real  knowledge  and  introduced  tlie  worship  of 
the  NirgunaV  Chaitanyadasa  in  his  Xirguna- 
maliatmya  wliile  singing  of  the  glories  of  the 
twelve  Avalaras  has  found  more  or  k^ss  fault 
with  all  the  other  eleven  incarnations.  It  was 
only  Buddha  whom  he  found  all  pure  and  stainless. 
Thus  he  says  of   Buddha — 

^^^  '^^.  -iK  ^f':  ^'wt  ^^  ^g?if^  ii«t 

^^m  ^n\  y^m  ««  i  ^=9  ^aq  ^fi  ^m  lo? 

uTJi  crq'u  '^\^^  ^^'  I  »?  ^^  q^  g^  ^Tk  ii«^ 

^«^  >^^  ^15  sfifT  I  ^1^%  WSI^TiJT  >^rT  l««i 
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<?  wi^  ^'fi  T^r  ^ft  I  ^513151^  -5?  >«fc  HOC 

"Incarnated  as  many  IWiddhas,  Ilari  came 
down  into  the  world.  J  Te  found  fault  Avith  the 
jajiia-dliarma,  i.e.  religion  leased  iii^oii  sacrilices, 
olierings  and  oblations,  and  expressed  himself 
highly  in  favour  of  (  tlie  attainment  of)  the 
Ivuowledge  of  Hraliman  (as  the  l)asis  and  essence 
of  religion  ).  Holding  works,  religious  practices, 
sacrifices,  austerities,  religious  vows,  larpaiias 
etc.,  equally  useless  with  respect  to  the  fruits 
they  are  expected  to  yield,  he  .followed  simply 
the  sequence  of  actions  accepting  their  results 
unaffected  in  the  least. 

"The  Kali-yuga  is  like  a  tree  of  religion  of 
which  the  knowledge  of  Brahma  is  the  only  root. 
Discarding  all  the  other  religions,  he  clung 
to  the  root,  r/.r.  knowledge  of  Brahman.  Those 
Avho  have  not  attained  this  knowledge,  will 
wander  from  dooi*  to  door  in  ignorance.  So  one 
(craving  for  salvation)  will  have  to  uproot  all  other 
decaying  trees  and  all  the  other  evil  practices 
which  have  struck  root  in  his  mind.  In  this 
way  oul}'  can  he  save  hii.'iself,  eoncenti-ating  his 
nnnd  all  the  ^vhile  upon  the  knowledge  of 
Brahman.  Buddha  discarded  all  the  other  forms 
of  religion  and  only  attempted,  heart  and  soid, 
to  attain  the  knowledge  of  Brahman,  settling- 
down  his  mind  by  practising  no<ia  and  dliijdna 
and  concentrating  it  upon  tlie  knowledge  of 
Brahman." 

We  can  very  thoroughly  understand  IVom  the 
above  extract  in  what  light  -bigaiuiatha  or  Ihid- 
dha  was  ludd  by  these  devout  poets. 
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Sangha  or  Froiii   the    CuDva  Saihliita  we  liaA^e  ^-leaned 

the  congre-         ,  c     '.i  i  i  ^i  x 

gation  the    names   of    the    phaces  where    these    ciypto 

Buddhists  dwelt,  as  also  the  uames  of  their  leaders 
and  their  numbers  as  stated  below:"'- — 

Names  of  Places.  Names  ut'  ('liicfs  Number  of 

iliseiples. 
Aiiaiitapiir  C'asana  mi  the 

bank  of  tbe  Piaehi  ...     Dvija  Kiisnadasa  Mubapafni  ...         lOOO 
On     the       l)anks    of  the 

:Ma«.ihma  ...     I'.ba.L'-avaii  of  the  Yadu  ])yiia»ly, 

and  (iojia  Daitaii  ...  

About:  Kuntinaufaia,  Kaei- 

jiuia,      Kala.trni,     and 

Rukuna  Chaura        ...  ...  140 

Ka(;i    Mukti(,'vara  (a  vil- 
lage near  Bate^vara)  ...  

The  villa.tre  of    Nembala 

on  the  Cliitroti)ala    ...      Aeh.vutananda       ...  ...  25." 

North    to   the    ]dace   of  |  Ananta,  Dvija  Ganeca  I'ati.         ;  200    (Dasa.«") 

the)  Paudavas  ...  |  Kantlia  (iauak  and  Dvija  |  HOO     of      tbe 

Saianga  Vadu  dynasty. 

On    the    bank    of    I'.iali- 

mani  ...  ...  ^^00 

Vajanagara on  the  Vaita- 

rani  ...     Baiwihu  Mahaiiti  ...  300 

Varaha-mandala    on    the 

Vaitarani  ...     .Ja.LradanaiKhv  A.miihotii  ...  .300 

Achyiitanaiida  says  that  thus  veiling  them- 
selves in  innumerable  wa3'S  three  thousand| 
votaries  of  P'udflha  were  passing  their  days. 
Afraid  of  Kali,  they  were  eagerly  and  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  day  when  their  Lord  Avould  again 


*  Cunya  Samhita,  ('iiai>s.  XVIl-XX. 

t  AVe  find  in  ('hai)ter  XIX  of   Cunya  Samhita  :  - 

fe^  m^  aw  TufT  ^ft^*  f  ^  ^T  5  ^^  n" 

"  From  Padmatikil  you  will  know  the  names  of  the  remaining  votarieH 
of  mine.  For  certain  reasons  known  to  myself,  the  names  of  just  r)00 
devotees  arc  kept  eonee.ili'd." 

We  are  sorry,  however,  that  the  Pa<lmatika  woik  refernd  to  above  lias 
not  been  found  bv  us.  It  is  verv  likelv  that  further  .Ldimp.'-fs  into  the 
history  of  tlie  rrypto  l!uddhi.-ts  of  tlie  iVuli  Century  will  be  obtained 
when'thi!"  work    will  br  broin;iit  to  li-lil 


IS 
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come  down  and  reveal  liimsell'  in  all  liis  gloiy. 
One  and  all  of  these  Buddhists  fiimly  believed 
that  for  the  propagation  of  the  religion  based 
upon  the  knowledge  of  Brahman,  Bliagavat  Bud- 
dha would  again  be  incarnated.  This  l)elief 
expressed  by  Acliyutatianda  in  the  following 
lines  ; — 

faST  ^'Tf  ^'T^T  ^  r'T^T^'^  H%€  Hl^  f*  TJT  ll" 

"In  the  Kali-yuga  a  part  of  Kamalaijka  Avill 
come  down  into,  and  be  born  in,  the  world. 
After  incarnation,  He  and  His  devotees  will 
recognise  one  another.  In  the  Kali-yuga  Brahman 
will  first  of  all  come  to  Madhura,  as  Buddha, 
and  will  leave  behind  Him  three  thousand  parts 
{i.e.  faithful  and  devoted  followers)  of  Himself.  " 

BUDDHISM    IN    THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

Many  facts  have  recently  come  to  light 
which  will  go  far  to  prove  that  though  in  the 
17th  Century  Buddhism  was  generally  considered 
to  have  fallen  beloAv  the  horizon,  yet  its  setting 
beams  were  still  lingering  over  and  illumining 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Lt.  Col.  Waddel 
the  wellknown  historian  of  Lamaism  has  brought 
out  an  English  translation  of  the  accounts  of  the 
travels  of  Buddha  Gupta  Tathagatanatha,  written 
in  the  Tibetan  tongue.  It  was  early  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  Century  i.e.  in  1608  that 
this  great  Buddhistic  pilgrim  came  on  a  visit  to 
India,      We     cannot  do    better   than    quote  the 
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following,  two  passages  from   the    English    trau- 
slatiou  of  his  account  :— 

"Thence  (i.e.  from  Sambiuldha)  he  went  to 
Bengala  via  Jagannath  aud  Trilinga  :  thence 
to  Pundravartagai-asalini  from  which  in  twenty 
days  he  reached  the  shrines  Kasramagaram  and 
Devikotta  in  the  upper  part  of  Tripura  ^yhere  he 
remained  in  the  monastery  formerly  built  by  the 
great  Siddha  Kronakara.  He  also  visited  llari- 
bhanja,  Phukrad  and  Palgar.  In  these  countries 
the  clergy  and  the  books  were  numerous  and  the 
religion  prosperous.  While  there,  he  heard  a 
variety  of  esoteric  teachings  from  the  life  (lips  ?) 
of  a  great  Pnndit  named  Dharma  of  the  Hari- 
bhanja  Chaitya  and  believed  to  be  a  pupil  of 
great  Siddha,  and  also  found  a  Pandita  Upasika 
iletagarbaghanna.     He    also    visited  . 

.     chaitya  and  he  saw  the  magic  circles 
of  Janakaya  and  Siddhanya  Kadaka. 

"  On  returning  to  India  proper,  Buddha  Clupta 
visited  Trilinga  A^idyanagar,  Karnataka  and 
Bhamdoor.  At  the  latter  place  he  met  the  great 
Siddha  Santagupta.  Henceforth  the  pilgrim  Bud- 
dhagupta  is  known  as  Buddhaguptanath  and  he 
was" especially  empowered  by  the  Jogin  Dinakara 
and  the  great  Guru  Gambhiramati  and  he  had 
taken  instructions  from  the  superior  Uttara  Sud- 
dhigarva  and  Gantapa,  Belatikshana  Bhirabandlni 
and  Ghaghopa  all  of  whom  were  followers  of 
the  aforesaid  great  Siddlia  Santagupta.  lie  then 
went  to  Afahabodhi  in  the  middle  country  and 
made  a  small  house  for  meditation  close  to  the 
north  of  Vajrasana.  Afterwards  he  visited  the 
eight  great  shrines  and  Gridlirakuta  Girigupha 
and  Prayaga.  Forty-six  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  his  last  meeting  with  Tirthanath.  'J'heu  he 
built  an  assoml)lv   liouse    on    Khagondra    hill    to 


Chaitya. 
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which  iiiiiny  Vo,l;'Is  resorted  aii'l  he  reeeived  royal 
patronage." 

Thus  we  liud  that  even  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  there  were  to  be  seen  a  large  nnml^er 
of  the'  ministers  of  Buddliism,  of  both  sexes, 
and  possessing  great  supernatural  powers, — at 
Haribhanja,  Phukrad  and  Palgarb  ;  and  many 
Buddhistic  scriptures  of  importance  were  also 
to  be  met  with  there.  Let  us  now  try  to  find 
out  the  exact  situations  of  these  places. 

We  learn  from  tlie  aforesaid  account  that  Haribhanja 
from  Tipperali  Buddhaguptanatli  went  to  Hari- 
bhanja. When  he  came  here  in  the  ITtli  Century, 
tlie  capital  of  Mayural)hanja  was  located  at  llari- 
liarapuror  Haripur.  We  are  afraid  tliere  has  been 
a  coid'usion  of  names  here,  the  name  of  the  capital 
having  been  taken  for  the  name  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Thus  Haribhanja  of  the  Tibetan  traveller  was 
no  other  than  the  old  Mayuraljhanja.  It  had  for 
a  long  time  been  the  centre  of  Buddhistic  influ- 
ence. Here  it  was  that  Buddhaguptanath  visited 
the  Haribhanja-cliaitya ;  and  it  was  here  also  that 
he  learned  many  an  esoteric  truth  from  the  lips 
of  a  great  Dharma  Pandit  and  also  from  a  PmuI- 
dhistic  Upasika  named  IIitagarl)haghana. 

Phukrad  or  Phugrad. — The  Tibetan  word  Pukrad. 
Phng  means  the  solitary  dwelling  place  of  the 
Lamas  for  the  purpose  of  meditation  ;  and  Pliurjpa 
means  "  a  recess  in  a  rock,  a  cave."  Hence 
Phugrad  means  a  Radha  'country'  abounding  in 
recesses  or  caves  for  the  meditation  of  the  Siddhas. 
As  the  entire  province  of  .ALayurabhanja  or  for 
tlie  matter  of  that,  the  hilly  parts  of  it  are  known 
as  Radha  to  the  people,  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to 
infer  tliat  Phukrad,  in  the  above  account,  refers 
to  the  hilly  tracts  of  ^fayurabhanja  interspersed 
with  Siddhaguhas, 

xxi:v 
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Paigar.  Jt  is  vevv  likely  that  Palgada  was  lint  another 

name  of  the  modern  Pallahara,  one  of  the  eighteen 
( iadajats  or  Feudatory  States  of  Orissa.  It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  the  descendants  of  the  Fala 
Kings  reigned  here  ;  and  the  rnins  of  Buddhism 
are  still  to  he  met  with  there  in  large  nnmbers. 

Discovery  ^^®    should   now    try    to    find    out    the    exact 

of  a  modern  locality  of  the  IIarlL>haiija  Chaitya,  where  llita- 
chaitya.  garbha-Ghana,  the  Buddhist  Upasika,  presided, 
where  a  vast  number  of  Buddhist  Cramanas  lived 
and  moved  and  many  a  religious  book  was  ]-ead 
and  taught,  and  wliere  from  far-ofT  countries, 
students  and  observers  flocked  in  large  nundjers 
to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  religion. 

Both  from  the  small  Chaitya  that  has  recently 
been  discovered  near  Bodhipukhur  in  the  village 
of  Badasai,  and  the  materials  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  place,  it  appears  to  be  very  likely  that 
the  ancient  Haribhauja  Chaitya  nuist  have  been 
situated  somewhere  near  it.  One  Avill  invariably 
see  in  Nepal  that  wherever  there  was  a  big 
chaitya,  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  smaller 
ones  about  it  and  built  in  imitation  of  it.  In 
Xepalthe  images  of  Adi  Buddha,  Pancha  Dhyani 
Buddha  and  Triratna  (i.e.  Buddlia,  Dharma  and 
Saijgha)  are  to  be  found  enshrined  in  every 
Chaitya  and  by  the  side  of  each  Chaitya  are  to  be 
met  wdth  the  statues  of  Hariti  and  Citala,  The 
small  Chaitya  discovered  near  Badasai  is  known  to 
the  Hindus  as  Chandrasena.  It  is  considered  to 
have  been  either  the  prototype  or  the  foundation 
of  a  larger  one.  The  following  lines  well  express 
the  general  imi)ort  of  the  chaityas  : — 

"  The  chaitya  may  be  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  Buddhists  is  based,  and  as  supplying  the 
model    from    which    nearly    all    their     principal 
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temples  whether  they  be  detlicatory,  memorial  or 
I'uneral,  have  been  constructed." 

Thns  writes  Dr.  Oldlield  about  the  Buddhistic 
chaityas  of  Nepal— 

"  In  almost  all  chailyas  of  whatever  size, 
small  as  well  ns  large,  round  the  base  of  the 
hemisphere  there  are  four  niches  or  shrines — 
one  opposite  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points  — 
in  which  are  placed  seated  ligures  of  four  out  oE 
the  hve  Divine  Buddlias — Aksobhya  is  enshrined 
in  the  eastern  niche,  llatnasambhava  in  the 
southern,  Amitabha  in  the  western  and  Amogha- 
siddha  in  the  northern.  There  is  always  a 
shrine  to  Vairochana." 

In  this  model  chaitya  are  to  be  found  lour 
hgures  in  the  four  niches.  They  represent 
Aksobhya  and  three  other  Dhyani  B add  has  with 
their  Vahanas  and  Bodhisattvas.  By  the  side  of 
this  chaitya  is  an  image  of  Dliarma.  Similar 
figures  are  also  to  be  met  with  by  the  side  of  the 
majority  of  the  chaityas  in  Nepal.  In  the  follow- 
ing passages  iho  reader  will  lind  an  accurate 
description  of  this  figure  of  Dliarma  : — 

"  Dharma's  figure  is  always  that  of  a  female 
with  prominent  bosoms,  two  of  her  haiuls  are 
brought  together  in  front  of  her  chest  with  the 
points  of  the  fore  fingers  and  thumbs  in  contact 
as  in  the  Dharmachakraniudra  of  Vairocliana ; 
in  a  third  hand  she  holds  either  a  lotus  llower 
or  else  a  book  containing  the  scriptures  or  law 
of  Buddha  ;  and  in  her  fourth  hand  she  has  a 
Mala  or  rosary  of  beads." 

"In  a  shrine  at  the  Chillandeo  temple,  Kiiti- 
pur,  the  figure  of  Dharma,  on  the  left  of  Buddha, 
lias  four  hands  of  which  two  are  empty,  in  the 
third  is  a  book  and  in  the  fourth  a  rosary." 
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Tliis  (Icscriptioii  of  Dharnia  is  exactly  ap- 
plicable ill  the  case  of  the  iigiire  found  at  Badasai. 
Auother  hgiire  of  a  similar  description — Lnt  Avith 
two  hands,"  was  also  found  in  the  Maha  Bodhi  at 
Gaya,  beai-ing  inscriptions  ot  the  12th  Century 
A.  1).  .In  his  Virata  Gita,  BalaramaDasa  isl'onnd 
to  have  said  ''^T^^iff  ^^  ^ofrTi  "  /.c.VQakti  or  the 
creative  power  took  tlie  form  of  Dhanna.'  In 
Nepal  she  is  also  known  as  Cruliye9vari.  At 
Badasai  the  hgure  of  Oitala  is  to  be  seen  close  by 
the' image  of  Dharma.  This  practice  of  enshrin- 
ing the  lignre  of  Citala  in  close  proximity  of 
that  of  Dharma  is  also  followed  in  Nepal.  "  The 
goddess  Citala  was  imiversally  believed  to  alford 
necessary  protection  to  all  who  songht  her  aid. 
The  Buddhists  accordiiigly  recognised  her  divi- 
nity and  besonght  her  protection  ;  they  enrolled 
her  among  the  list  of  their  subordinate  deities 
and  erected  a  temple  to  lier  honour  beneatli  tlie 
very  shadow  of  the  temple  of  Adi  Buddha  at 
Cambhunath." 

The  existence  of  the  model  chaitya  and  the 
iignres  of  Dharma  and  Citala  all'ord  us  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  at  one  time  there  was 
also  a  larger  chaitya  in  the  vicinity.  These 
images  had  formerly  been  located  in  the  close 
proximity  of  a  tank,  known  as  Bodhipuk-ur,  pro- 
bably from  the  Buddhistic  chaitya,  and  have  only 
been  recently  brought  into  the  village.  Extensive 
corn-fields  only  are, however, to  be  seen  now, rolling 
far  and  away  from  the  embankments  of  the  tank 
on  all  sides — no  relics  of  the  supposed  ancient 
chaitya,  no,  not  even  a  hunt  shadow  of  them,  will 
now  satisfy  the  longing  gaze  of  the  antiquary. 

Wlien  the  Tibetan  pilgrim  visited  the  country, 
the  Bhauja  Buijas  had  their  capital  at  ilaripur. 
b'rom    heje    Hodhipukur   was   oidy  live  mihs  oil. 
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Mxcoptiiig  the  sinall  chaitya  aiul  the  image  of 
Dharina  tliat  we  eaine  upon  in  the  course  oi.  our 
exploration  and  antiqnarian  researches,  no 
Buddhistic  relics  of  any  kind,  of  a  modern 
chaitya  were  to  be  found  in  the  locality.  So  it 
will  not  be  very  wide  of  the  mark  to  infer,  we 
presume,  that  the  Ilaribhanja  chaitya  referred 
to  by  the  Tibetan  pilgrim,  existed  somewhere 
near  Badasai, — and  here  it  was  that  he  met 
with  a  Dharma  f\nidita  and  received  many 
esoteri(;  instructions.  fn  the  conrse  of  onr 
researches  in  the  village  we  came  across  also  some 
Oriya  Mss.  such  as  Siddhanta-dambara,  Anakara 
Samhiia,  Amarapatala,  and  songs  of  Ciovinda 
(Miandra,  the  great  mendicant  King  of  Bengal. 

Thus  these  facts  cannot  bnt  convince  the  most 
casual  thinker  tliat  this  x)lace  was  once  the  centre 
uf  Buddhistic  thought  and  activity. 

Dr.  (Jldlield  thus  explains  the  views  of  the 
Buddhist  Newars  : — 

"The  Materialists  (i.e.  the  follower  of  the 
aiu'ient  ^lahayana  system)  assign  the  lirst  place 
in  theii-  Trinity  to  Dhanna,  as  the  spirit  re- 
presenting mattei-,  from  which  everything  in 
heaven  or  earth  originally  sprung. 

"Tliey  deily  Dharma  as  a  goddess,  under  the 
names  of  Adi-Dharma,  Prajna  Devi,  Dharma  Devi, 
Arya-Taia  ;  using  any  or .  all  of  these  epithets 
as  synonyms  to  signify  the  supreme,  self-existent 
powers  of  Nahirc,  whom  they  worship  as  the 
universal  Molhcr,  not  only  of  all  mankind,  but  of 
all  the  heavenly  deities.  All  Buddhists  are  her 
cliildren,  and,  therefore,  all  are  l>rothers. 

'■  The  ^faterialists  make  Buddha  subordinate 
to    Dharma,     and    give    him    the  second  place  in 
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their  trinity.  Tliey  look  on  liim  as  derived  from 
Dlianna,  springing  from  her  as  a  sou  Ironi  a 
parent,  and  then  reacting  upon  her  in  some 
mysterious  way,  the  result  of  Avliich  was  the 
production  of  the  Buddhas  and  of  all  other  ani- 
mated beings. 

"  Saijglia,  the  Materialists  regard  as  the  type 
of  all  tiie  forms  oi:  visible  nature,  which  are 
produce!  by  the  creative  power  inherent  to 
matter  and  Avhich  spontaneously  result  from  the 
union  an  1  association  of  Dharraa  with  Baddlia.""' 

In  the  course  of  our  sojourn  at  Badasaij  we 
came  to  learn  that  once  there  lived  a  caste  known 
as  'Yogis'  there.  They  had  in  their  possession 
several  Mss.  treating  of  the  Dharma  cult.  Tlieir 
professional  duty  was  to  sing  songs  relating 
to  Raja  Govinda  Ciiandra  and  the  praises  of 
Dharma.  From  Badasai  they  migrated  to  tlie  Nil- 
giri  where  they  are  even  now  to  be  found. 
\Ye  happened  to  find  here  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
rustic  a  Ms.  entitled  "The  Songs  of  Raja  Govinda 
Chandra  "  by  Ivalabliarati.  Formerly  it  was  the 
the  property  of  an  old  Yogi  resident  of  tlie  place. 
\Ye  do  strongly  believe  that  if  a  thorough  and 
sifting  search  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  at 
Badasai  and  the  surrounding  places,  similar  ini- 
portant  manuscripts  can  be  recovered  from  obli- 
vion and  impending  destruction. 

\Ye  have  said  above  that  in  the  course  of  our 
exploration  in  Badasai  we  have  found  the  figures 
of  Dharma  and  Citala  only.  Now  it  may  Reason- 
ably be  asked — How  is  it  that  the  images  of  Buddha 
and   Saijgha  are  not  included  in  the  group,  if  the 


•     Dr.  OI.Kirl.rsNipiil,  Vol    II    p.  9:; 
t    Vi.lc  ll.'puil  on  !!:(  lisi.i. 
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place  was,  as  asserted,  a  centre  ot  l^iiddJiistic  iii- 
lliience  ?  On  tliis  point,  some  are  of  opinion 
that  these  were  removed  or  destroyed  ])y  tlie 
J\[ahomedans  or  the  ]\Iarathas.  What,  liOAvever, 
appears  to  ns  to  l)e  a  more  reasonaljle  explanation 
is  that  in  conrse  of  time  a  greater  importance 
came  to  be  attached  to  Dharma,  and  Bnddlia 
and  Saijgha  happened  to  be  relegated  to  less 
important  places.  When  Dharma  came  to  be  Avor- 
shipped  in  form,  she  was  considered  to  be  snpe- 
rior  to  Bnddha  and  Saijgha  by  a  sect  of  the 
Bnddhists.  Thus  in  Svayambhu-PCirana  she  is 
addressed  as  follows  — 

"  The  mother,  the  void  of  the  great  void  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Bnddhamata." 

In  the  Uriya  Ms.  of  Cunya  Samhila  ))y  Achyu- 
tananda  Oasa  it  is  said  — 

"¥1  WHT  ^Tf?wfrF  W^'  ^frT^   ^f^  l"   (qo  Iff:) 

"  Thns  I  say,  take  refuge  in  Bnddha,  in  Mata 
Adi9akti  i.e.  the  primodial  energy  (Dharma)  and 
the  Saijgha." 

Wh}^  Dharma  is  still  worshipped  and  why 
Buddha  and  Saijglui  have  been  entirely  cast  in 
the  shade,  are  sufficiently  exi^lained  in  these 
passages.  Brahmanas  are  not  allowed  to  officiate 
in  the  worship  of  the  above  Dharma,  Citala  or 
Chaitya  ;  but  worship  is  oifeied  to  these  deities 
by  the  lower  class  of  Dehuries.  Formerl}^  only 
the  Bathiiries  were  in  enjoyment  of  this  privilege 
and  even  now  the}'  are  sometimes  seen  to  officiate 
as  priests  at  the  pujas  of  these  deities.  The  day 
of  the  full  moon  in  Vaisakha  is  a  sacred  day  of 
the  Buddhists.     Throughout  the    whole  Buddliis- 
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tic  worlvl,  it  is  ol)serv(Hl  in  coiiiioction  with  tlie 
nativity,  tlio  spiritunl  eiiligliteument  and  tlic 
^laliaparinirvana  of  Ijiiddba.  And  on  this  Vai- 
saklii  Purninia  day  worsliij)  is  also  offered  to  the 
abovementioned  Buddhistic  (,'haitya,  Chandra- 
Sena.  ■•■"  and  a  great  festival  is  held.  This  practice 
has  ol^tained  for  a  long  time  past  and  is  known 
ill  the  locality  as  Udaparva.  Some  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  low  class  people  muster 
there  on  the  occasion,  the  Bathnris,  of  course, 
forming  the  majority.  Dressed  as  Bhahais,  \\\ey 
celebrate  the  cei-emony  of  the  Chaitya  Puja,  suffer 
themselves  to  be  pierced  without  a  murmur  with 
a  hook,  and  merrilv  and  lustilv  swing  on  the 
Chadaka. 

A  very  great  enthusiasm  jirevails  on  the 
occasion.  Sometimes  even  so  large  a  number 
as  two  hundred  Bhalcats  vie  with  one  another 
to  have  their  bodies  pierced  with  hooks — impell- 
ed by  a  strong  and  irresistible  desire  to  have 
their  vows  to  the  effect  literally  fulhlled  ;  a  piece 
of  cloth  is  then  tied  round  their  bodies  over  the 
pierced  parts,  and  lustily  do  they  enjoy  swings 
on  the  Chadaka  post  planted  for  the  purpose. 
Even  the  public  in  general  regard  this  festival 
held  once  annually,  as  a  highly  holy  and  dignified 
one.  Even  the  Brahmanas  are  second  to  no  other 
castes  in  their  regard  and  enthusiasm  for  this 
festival.  Including  as  it  did  the  worship  of  the 
images  of  the  five  divine  Buddhas  and  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas,  it  was  an  object  of  great  s.'tiictity  and 
veneration  to  the  Buddhists,  In  Nepal  too,  a 
similar  worship  is  offered  in  the  ];)laces  in  which 
similar  ligures  have  been  enshrined. 


•     Tlii\t  Cliaiidra-HOiia  is  associated   wiili    r.ii(](lliif.iii    is    uiiinisiakably 
honu-   out    hy   the  Oriya  pocf  IMniKiluira  l»a-a  in  lii-^  Amarkosa  (iita.     See 

)).  (■(•XNXVi. 
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At  liada&ai  the  Cliaitya  in  \voisliii)pe(l  only 
once  fi  yQixr  viz.,  on  the  A'ai^akhi  J'uriiinia  day 
when  the  Udaparva  is  celebrated  ;  but  the  case 
of  Citala  is  quite  dilTerent.  For  long  she  has  been 
frequently  receiving  the  Avorship  of  the  Hindus 
and  the  Buddhists  alike.  The  ligure  of  Citala  now 
passes  there  for  that  of  Kalika,  and  for  this 
reason  even  the  Brahmanas  feel  no  scrujiles  in 
worshipping  her.  But  generally  the  worship  of 
this  deity  is  entrusted  to  the  low  class  Dehiiris, 
who  have  been  in  return  for  this  service  long 
enjoying  the  benefits  derived  from  the  property 
endowed  and  set  apart  for  the  performance  of  the 
worship. 

Beside  this  chaitya  and  the  images  of  Dharma 
and  Citala,  there  are  also  to  be  found  near  Rani- 
bandii  only  3  miles  off  from  Badasai,  beautiful 
figures  of  Khasarpana  LokeQvara  (Avalokite^vara) 
and  Arya  Tai  a,  and  also  an  image  of  Jaijguli  Tara, 
near  Haripur.  These  are  the  only  remnants,  that 
have  been  recovered,  of  Buddhism,  and  in  a  place 
where  only  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  there 
flourished  many  a  Buddhistic  upasaka  and  upa- 
sika,  where  there  flocked  Buddhist  priests  and 
laymen  even  from  Tibet  and  other  distant  places 
to  have  a  view  of  the  famous  chaitya  which  once 
stood  towering  there,  and  where  many  a  student 
came  to  obtain  esoteric  instructions,  undeterred 
by  the  difliculties  and  obtacles  that  would  en- 
counter him  on  his  way. 

We  have  remarked,  while  dealing  with  Dharma 
Gita,  that  its  author,  Mahadeva  Dasa,  flourished 
in  the  17th  Century.  As  one  of  the  results  of  a 
critical  study  of  his  work,  one  has  to  come  to 
the  irresistible  conclusion  that  like  Bamai  Pandit 
of  Bengal,  he  also  set  his  mind  upon  the  extolla- 
tion  and  promulgation  of  the  glories    and    great- 
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i\es8es,  powers  and  potencies  of  Dharnia  as  tlie 
sole  object  of  liis  lil'e.  Tlioiigli  some  minor 
differences  may  1)6  observed  in  ibe  histories  of 
religions  development  in  Radha  and  TJtkal  dne 
to  tlilTerences  in  the  natural  constitutions  of  the 
two  countries,  the  clianges  Avrougiit  upon  them 
b}^  time  and  the  diiTerences  in  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  people  of  tlie  two  provinces, 
extending  over  centuries,  yet  there  can  l)ut  l)e 
little  doubt  that  originally  these  histories  are  but 
one  and  the  same,  just  as  much  as  the  two 
branches  of  the  same  tree.  And  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  Tibetan  pilgrim  refei-red  to  some  such 
Pandit  as  this  Mahadeva  Dasa  the  author  of 
Dharma  Gita.  Further,  it  also  seems  very  likely 
to  us  that  the  esotei'ic  works,  referred  to  by  the 
Tibetan  pilgrim  are  Jiothing  l)ut  the  religions 
books  composeil  by  Balarama,  Jagannaiha, 
Achyntauanda,  Ananta,  Ya9ovanta,  (  haitanya, 
I\Iahadeva  and  others  of  their  stamp. 

We  find  sutlicient  traces  of  the  great  sway 
which  the  doctrine  of  Gunya,  discussed  above  at 
some  length,  once  exei'cised  upon  the  minds  of 
men  in  the  religions  literature  of  the  poets  and 
gentlemen  who  hallowed  and  sanctified  ITtkala  in 
this  century  or  the  century  after.  A  study  of  such 
works  as  the  Mahimandala  Gita  of  Araksita  Dasa, 
the  Cuiiyarasa  of  Narana  Dasa,  the  Brahma- 
jnana-Glta  of  Para9urama  Dasa  and  the  Xama- 
Brahma  Gita  of  Dinakrsna  Dasa  will  clearly 
convince  any  one  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  BUDDHISM, 

We  have  learnt  from  the  various  religious 
books  of  Utkala  of  the  IGth,  the  17th  and  even 
of  the  18th  century,  that  many  crypto  Buddhists 
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were  tlieu  rosiiling  in  various  parls  of  the 
coimtry.  In  the  hills  and  the  forests  of  the  (_ladci- 
jats,  they  cherished  the  loving  nien\ory  ot  their 
religion  and  made  no  secret  of  it  amongst 
themselves,  though,  in  society,  they  passed  for 
devout  Vaisnavas.  The  Buddhist  pilgrims  of 
Tibbet  and  other  far-off  places  who  came  on 
visits  to  India  did,  however,  see  through  their 
veils  and  acknowledged  them  to  be  their  co- 
religionists. 

On  this  point,  we  have  in  the  last  Census 
Report,  "'In  the  ITtli  century  liuddha-Guptanatha 
wandered  in  various  parts  of  India  and  found 
Buddhism  nourishing  in  many  places.  Then  it 
is  lost  altogether.  For  two  or  three  centuries 
Buddhism  was  absolutely  unknown  in  India."" 

We  cannot,  however,   fully    subscribe    to    the    incarnation 
above    statement.     There    is    ample    evidence  to    °nthei9iih 
show  that  even  after  the  18th  century    Buddhism    century, 
was     not     altogether    a   lost    creed — the    much- 
honoured  memory  of  Buddlia  was  not   altogether 
a    forgotten    thing    in    India.      We    lind    in    the 
Amarakosi  of  xManohara  Dasa  written  only    hun- 
dred years  back,  the  following  line  :  - 

"^ggr^*T  w^  t%  ^=f      ^':w  %^  frau  i'' 

"Arjuna  i.e.  Buddha  is  -liva  (  the  individual 
soul  )  and  Kfsna  is  paraDUi  (  i.e.  the  universal 
soul)." 

While  dealing  with  the  Buddhist  relics  at 
Badasai,  we  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  mo(l(.d 
Chaitya  there,  which  is  generally  known    by   the 
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name    of   '  (JhaudrasoDa.'     Of   this    Cliaiidrascna 
the  same  author  says — 

ITf^  ^I^  ^ff  WQ  ^QTatT  II 
mi"T  fi'f    g%  X.Tt  I'll  1 

"A  door-keepei-  named  Chandrasena,  who  is 
also  a  tol-collector,  is  keeping  watch  upon  tlie 
door.  Any  one,  desirous  of  entering  it,  must 
make  himself  known  to  him.  And  if  he  be  con- 
vinced that  the  visitor  is  a  Buddhist,  then  and 
then  only  will  he  allow  him  admission." 

Hence  do  we  clearly  see,  that  only  so  far  as 
a  century  back  the  holy  name  of  Buddha  was  on 
the  lips  of  many  crypto  Buddhists  who  outwardly 
professed  the  Vaisnava  creed  ;  na}^,  they  even  re- 
cognised Buddha  as  Jivatman  or  the  individual 
soul. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  Buddhistic 
scriptures,  whether  of  ancient  or  of  much  later 
times,  we  do  learn  that  the  Buddhists  never 
passed  themselves  for  such,  nor  did  they  ever 
desiguate  their  faith  as  Buddhism.  In  eveiy 
page  of  the  history  of  their  religion,  they  are 
found  to  have  called  it  simply  Dharma  or  at  mosl 
'Saddharma'  or  'Sadliarma',  and  to  have  styled 
themselves  as  'Dharmin'  or  'Saddharmin'.  Fol- 
lowing suit,  the  Utkala  community  of  the  veiled 
Buddliists  has  given  the  name  'Mahima-dharma' 
to  its  creed  and  styles  itself  as  'Mahima-dharmiu.' 
Under  the  benign  spirit  of  religious  toleration 
and  tlie  noble  and  fostering  spirit  of  freedom 
of  thought  inaugurated  and  scrupukmsly  adhered 
to  by  the  British  (Government,  this  community 
lias    beguji,   for  over  40  years,  to  rouse  itself  up, 
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to  throw  oil'  its  masks  and  to  re-assert  itself 
duly.  We  shall  attempt  to  give  l3elo\v  a  briel 
history  of  its  struggle  for  renascence. 

For  long  these  Utkala  Buddhists  liad  been 
cherishing  the  happy  belief,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  tliat  Buddha  wonld 
agaiu  grace  the  world  in  llesh  and  blood  for  the 
(1  illusion  of  knowledge  and  tlie  propagation  of 
true  religion.  For  over  four  hnndred  years  snch 
devout  souls  as  Achyutauanda,  Ya^ovanta,  and 
others  had  been  singing  of  this.  And  we  liave 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  subsequent  writers  that 
their  prediction  has  been  literally  fulfined. 

We  have  come  to  learn  from  'Alekha-lila,'--'  a 
religious  book  and  also  from  the  lips  of  many 
Mahantas  of  this  sect  that  about  50  years  ago 
Bhagavat  Buddha  came  down  into  the  world.  The 
subject  of  his  worship  Avas  the  Alekha-Brahma  or 
the  Great  Void,  and  his  object,  the  deliverance  of 
the  world.  At  fii'st  Bhagavat  Buddha  blessed  the 
village  of  Golasiijga  in  the  State  of  Baud.  Cri 
Jagannatha  also  left  Nilachala  and  came  down 
to  join  him  there.  When  Jagannatha  was  grant- 
ed the  interview  he  sought  for,  he  asked  of  Bud- 
dha, ''Would  you  please  enlighten  me  on  the 
points  which  have  filled  my  lieart  with  mis- 
givings ?  Under  whose  direction  and  why  have 
you  come  down  as  Guru?"  And  he  replied 
"Then  hear  me,  O  Jagannatha  (Lord  of  the 
world) — Under  orders  of  Alekha,  the  Formless,  I 
have  come  here.     He,  and  none  else,  is  the  Great 
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Void — the  Formless  One  without  a  begiuiiig  -the 
Highest  of  Gurus.  The  Kali  has  manifested 
itself  ever}' where.  It  is  to  destroy  sin  of  the  Kali- 
yuga  that  I  have  undergone  incarnation. •••■  Per- 
mit me,  please,  to  initiate  you  into  the  doctrines  of 
tlie  true  religion  ;  then  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
go  to  Kapilas  and  rejuain  stock-still  in  a  trance" 
Upon  this,  he  delegated  all  his  powers  to  lord 
.lagannatha  who,  then,  went  away,  as  directed,  to 
Kapilas  in  the  Dhenkanal  State.  Here  he  came 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Govinda.  And  here, 
for  the  good  of  humanity,  he  remained  deeply 
al)SGrbed  in  a  trance  for  a  period  of  full  twelve 
years.  His  staple  food,  then,  was  simply  a 
very  small  quantity  of  milk  and  fresh  water. 
At    the    expiration    of  the   trance,  he  descended 
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froiii  Kapilas,  and  foi"  the  propagatii^ii  of  the 
"  Maliiiua  l)liariiia,"  bless(Ml  Bliiiiia  J)lioi  \vitli 
*  the  eye  ol'  knowledge  '  i.e.  insiglit  and  self- 
consciousuess.  Then  lie  disappeared,  none 
knew  whither,  after  having  initiated  into  the 
true  religion,  man}'  pions  sonls  in  Kapilas, 
Khandagiri,  Maninaga,  and  man}-  other  iilaces."'- 

It  is  in  man}^  of  the  ancient  religions  books 
of  Utkala  that  Jagannatlia  himself  has  been 
described  as  the  incaination  of  Bnddha.  in 
view  of  this,  the  above  quotation  may  well 
lead  o!ie  to  question,  how  is  it  that  Jaganuatha, 
who  was  himself  Buddha,  was  initiated  by 
Buddha  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  if  we 
will  only  take  the  troubles  for  it.  Holders  of 
this  faith  do  never  say  that  there  was  only  one 
]3uddha.  Like  the  Mahayanas  of  yore  they  also 
admit  of  a  multiplicity  of  the  incarnations  of 
Buddha.  And  in  support  of  their  view  they  qnote 
the  following  lines,  quoted  by  ns  previously, 
from  the  Xirguna-maliatmya  of  Chaitanya 
Dasa — 

"Many  were  the  incarnations  of  llari  as  Bud- 
dha." 

We  find  a  detailed  narration  of  this  in  the 
Buddhist  Jatakas.  We  liave  shewn  before,  in 
connection  with  onr  treatment  of  the  Pancha- 
dhyani  Buddhas,  that  out  of  the  histre  of  the 
self-existent  first  Buddha  came  the  Dhyani 
Buddha;  and  out  of  the  latter's  came  Bodhi- 
sattva.  Dhyani  Buddha  is  engaged  in  a  trance 
which  is  free  from,  and  above,  all  illusions 
and    doubts    and    it    is  Bodhisattva    who  fulfils 
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and  brings  to  realization  all  his  wishes  and 
desires  for  the  good  of  hnnianit}'.  So  we 
may  accept  the  Buddhasvaniin  of  Alekha-lila 
as  Dhyani  Buddha,  and  Jagannatha  as  Bodhi- 
sattva  or  Padniaiiani. 

And  just  as  Cakya  Buddha  entrusted  Auanda 
watli  the  task  of  x^ropagating  his  '  Saddharma,'  so 
Bodhisattva  in  the  form  of  Goviuda  (Jagannatha) 
left  the  duty  of  propagating  his  Mahima  dharma 
to  his  favourite  disciple,  Bhima  Bhoi. 

Some  of  the  adherents  of  this  creed  even 
hold  that  after  Jagannatha  had  left  Nilachala, 
he  gave  up  his  individual  existence,  and  becom- 
ing one  and  the  same  with  Buddhasvaniin  in 
body  and  soul,  went  on  with  the  task  of  more 
and  more  widening  the  circle  of  this  religious 
movement.  We  lind  a  detailed  accoimt  in  one  of 
the  scriptures  of  this  sect,  entitled  Ya^omati- 
malika,  as  to  when,  why  and  how  this  movement 
was  set  on  foot  and  carried  on  by  Buddha  ;  and 
we  give  just  a  glimpse  of  it  to  our  readers  by 
quoting  at  random  from  the  same  : — 

"Garuda  is  addressing  Jagannatha — 
■'■ '  When    wilt  Thou  that  art  the  four-handed 
(Visnu)  incarnate  Thyself  in  the  form  of  Buddha 
of  whom  you  have  just  spoken  ?  ' 

"  Hearing  these  words  of  Garuda  the  Lord 
replied,  '  Hear  me,  0  Lord  of  birds,  I  shall 
explain  this  to  you  in  detail.  But,  bear  in  mind, 
Avhat  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  a  very  great 
secret,  and  you  must  not  open  your  lips  to  any 
body  a1x)ut  it.'     4-G. 
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"  Hear  my  child,  I  shall  tell  .you  all.  I 
am  anxiously  Avaitiug  for  the  time  when  Xali- 
yuga  will  come. to  its  close.  In  the  fort3^-first  year 
(of  the  reign)  of  Mukunda  Deva,  I  shall  give  up 
this  life  as  Buddha  and  disai3pear  altogetlier. 
And  when  I  shall  renounce  this  body,  all  the 
gods  will  follow  suit,  for  Hari,  Hara,  Brahma 
and  myself  are  but  one ;  and  my  soul  will  live 
in  that  of  the  Aleklia.  133-136.  Then  assuming  a 
form  with  the  help  of  maya,  I  shall  pass  for  an 
avaclhfita  and  be  worshipping  the  lord  Alekha. 
Then  Kali  will  arrive  there,  comi)lete  in  its  four 
parts,  and  Brahman  of  great  lustre,  though  nothing 
but  the  void,  will  assume  a  form  and  be  born  in 
the  world.  And  this  new  god,  the  realiser  of  the 
wishes  and  desires  of  men,  will  visit  Khanda- 
giri,  Maninaga  and  Tvapilasa.  And  satisfying 
his  hunger  and  thirst  with  fruits,  leaves  of  trees, 
milk  and  water,  will  be  playing  his  various  illu- 
sive tricks,  the  wide  world  over.  But  none,  man 
or  god,  will  be  able   to  know   when   he    will   be 
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born.  137-141.  With  the  intention  in  his  mind  of 
phx.ying  a  part  with  men  upon  the  stage  of  the 
world,  the  Cunyapiirusa  will  undergo  this  incarna- 
tion— because  the  world  will  then  be  a  hot-bed  of 
vice  and  sin.  Under  my  orders,  many  of  his 
devotees  have  long  been  undergoing  the  pains  of 
birth.  In  the  incarnation  as  Bnddha,  he  will  play 
the  role  of  Guru,  preceptor,  and  \yill  impart  know- 
ledge to  and  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples who  will  be  known  by  the  kumbhipata 
(bark  of  a  Knnibhi  tree)  they  will  put  on.  .  . 
.  .  142-141.  But  veiled  as  he  will  then  be, 
few  but  Bhima  Bhoi,  his  quondam  follower,  will 
be  able  to  recognise  him.  He  will  first  sing 
the  praises  of  the  Lord  and  will  attain  the 
position  and  honour  of  becoming  one  and  the 
same  with  Cunya  of  the  Alekha-mandala.  And 
thereafter,  under  the  precepts  of  the  Guru,  pious 
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men  will  sing  the  praises  of  the  name  of  Mahima 
— to  their  hearts'  content."  145-147. 

From  the  above  quotation  it  is  clear  and 
evident  that  Jaganiiatha  generally  passed 
for  Buddha  till  the  41st  aijka  ( year  )  of  the  reign 
of  Mukuuda  Deva  of  Utkala.  And  we  have 
learnt  from  the  pen  of  the  Tibetan  Lama  Tara- 
natha,  a  historian  of  Buddhism,  that  this 
Mukunda  Deva  was  in  reality  a  staunch  and 
faithful  worshipper  of  Buddha  and  was  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  "Dharma-raja."  It  was  dur- 
ing his  time  that  the  notorious  Kalapahada  carried 
on  his  formidable  crusade  against  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  ;  and  it  was  with  the  close  of  his  long 
reign  that  the  Buddhists  began  to  pass  their 
lives  in  concealment  and  seclusion.  Behind  the 
temple  which  now  generally  passes  as  the  Temple 
of  Surya  Narayana,  and  situated  within  the  very 
precincts  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jagannatha, 
is  a  gigantic  statue  in  stone  of  Buddha  sitting 
in  the  BhumisparQa-mudra.  Strange  to  say, 
a  massive  wall  has  been  built  up  just  in  front  of 
this  statue,  completely  obstructing  the  view  of 
it  from  outside.  This  statue,  which  could  other- 
wise have  spoken  volumes  of  past  history,  has  all 
along  remained  a  sealed  book  to  the  majority  of 
observers  and  visitors.  We  have,  however,  come 
to  know,  as  the  result  of  a  very  sifting  investiga- 
tion,  that  this   temple  dedicated   to   Buddha  is 


Tj^^^  vwit{  ^  f^fi^  *fifl  *rri  II 1 8  SI 
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miich  older  tbau  the  chief  temple  of  Jaganuatha 
itself.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  upon  the 
close  of  the  career  of  Raja  Mukunda  Deva,  the 
obstructing-  wall  was  built  up  to  hide  the  statue 
from  the  public  eye  ;  and  it  may  also  be  the  case 
that  the  tradition  of  the  image  of  Jagannatha^  as 
Buddha  being  hidden  from  view  dates  its  origin 
from  this  time. 

Mahima-  r^^^Q  Brahmanic  theory  that  when  the  pan   of 

dharmaor  ^-^.^^^^  -^  g^^igj^iy  kicked  up,  Bhagavat  under- 
Buddhism.  g^gg  incarnation  and  comes  down  into  the 
world  to  lighten  the  heavy  burden  of  sin  and 
vice,  is  also  shared  by  the  Mahayaua  Buddhists. 
So  the  belief  in  the  birth  and  life  of  a  Buddha  is 
in  no  respect  absurd  or  incongruous.  The 
followers  of  the  Mahima-dharma  creed  do  indeed 
consider  themselves  blessed  when  they  point  to 
Khandagiri,  Maninaga  and  Kapilasa  as  being 
the  places  where  this  new  Buddha  displayed 
himself  in  all  his  glory  and  splendour. 

In  answer  to  any  query  as  to  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  this  new  religious  movement 
under  the  name  of  Mahima-dharma  or  New 
Buddhism,  the  followers  of  the  creed  recite  the 
following  few  lines  from  YaQomati-malika  : — 

^JTp^ai  ^^^  ^  ^'5  ^T^  ^'1':  I 

^^^  %  gi  q^  w  ^^  ii  u<? 
'fl'g  lit  WW  li^  ?qf^  t  ^m  I 

"  In  the  twenty-first  aijka  (  year )  of  the  reign 
of   Divya-Simha   Deva,   will   a   very   sad   event 
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occur  ill  the  Kali-yiiga,  and  in  the  tweiity-niuth 
year  a  very  terrible  war  will  break  out,  as  sure 
as  anything,  and  will  end  only  in  the  forty-first 
year — re-establishing  the  only  true  religion. 
The  devotee  of  this  new  creed,  though  of  mean 
extraction,  will,  we  hear,  be  in  the  special  good 
graces  of  Alekha." 

Thus  we  learn  that  the  revival  of  Buddhism 
in  the  name  of  Mahima-dharma  took  place  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Divya-Simha, 
late  King  of  Puri,  i.e.  in  1875.  It  was  in  this 
year  that  the  devout  Bhima  Blioi, whose  words 
were  inspired,  most  solemnly  declared  to  the 
world  the  truth  and  greatness  of  the  Mahima- 
dharma.  And  we  have  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  preceptors  of  this  sect  that  it  was  about  this 
time  also  that  a  large  number  of  books,  evidently 
written  to  establish  the  truth  and  high  character 
of  the  religion,  was  discovered  imderground  in- 
side a  large  closed  copper  vessel.  Chief 
amongst  these  are  the  works  of  Jaganuatha, 
Balarama,  Achyutananda,  Ya^ovanta  and  Chai- 
tanya  Dasa. 

The  reader  will  surely  be  interested  to  learn, 
in  this  connection,  the  names  of  the  books  that 
are  held  as  the  greatest  scriptures  by  these 
followers  of  the  Mahima-Dharma.  These  are — 1, 
Visnugurbhapurana  and  Nirguna  Mahatmya  by 
Chaitanya  Dasa  :  2,  Chhattisa  or  Gupta  Gita  by 
Balarama  Dasa ;  3,  Tulabhina  by  Jagannatha 
Dasa  and  4,  Cunya-Samhita  and  Auadi-Samhita 
by  Achyutananda  Dasa. 

We  are  conscious  that  before  proceeding 
further,  our  first  and  foremost  duty  is  to  give 
here  a  brief  account  of  Bhima  Bhoi,  who  is  not 
only  the  leader  but  is  almost  the  propagator 
of    this     renascence.     We    fmd    the    following 
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autobiographical      sketch      in     his     own     Kali 
Bhagavata  : — 

Born  l^lind,   Bhinia    Bhoi    came    of    the   low 
Kauda  family  and  first  saw  the  light  of  the    day 
in    the   village   of    Juranda   in  tlie    Dhenkaual 
State.      His   full  name   was    Bhima    Sena    Bhoi 
Araksitadasa.    He  managed  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by   husking   the   corn   and    doing    other  menial 
works  for  his  neighbours,  but  he  always   nttered 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  had   his  mind  concen- 
trated upon  His  thought.     And  thus  were  passed 
about  the  hrst  twenty-five  years  of   his   life.     At 
length,  tired  of  the    heaviness  of  his  life,  and  ex- 
tremely grieved  that  the  Lord  had  not   yet  taken 
pity    upon    his   wretchedness,    he   determined  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life.    With  this  end  in  view,  he 
set  out  from  his  cottage  and  in  the  course  of   his 
Avanderings  dropped  down  into  a  well.     Here   he 
passed  three  days  and  three  nights.     Hearing  of 
this,    the    villagers     flocked    to    the    scene    of 
occurrence  and  tried  to  pursuade  him  by  all   the 
means   in   their  power  to  give  up  the  determina- 
tion of  sacrificing  his  life  ;  but  he  turned  a   deaf 
ear   to    all    their  entreaties.     At  length  the  Lord 
took  pity  upon  him  and  at  the  end   of  the    third 
night  He   assumed   His  own  form   and  standing 
upon  the  brink  of  the  well  addressed  Bhima  Bhoi 
in  an  affectionate  tone.  The  latter  told  him  of  the 
griefs  that  were  gnawing  at  his  heart ;  whereupon 
the  Lord  asked  him  to  look   up  and  behold  Him. 
And  when  in  obedience   to   this,    he   turned   his 
eyes    up,    the  born  blind  saw  above  his  head,  in 
flesh  and  blood,  the  object  of  his  loving  adoration 
standing  in  all  His  glory  !  His  whole   heart   w^as 
overflowing  with  veneration.    The  Lord  extended 
His  hand  towards  him  ;  he  seized  it  firmly  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  found  himself  standing- 
side  by  side  with  his  god.     The  Lord  said,  "Vou 
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have  obtained  this  interview  by  virtue  oC  your 
prayers  to  me.  Now  I  ask  yon  to  go  abroad, 
and  to  publish  and  spread  my  favourite  religion 
Alelvha  Dharma."  lie  then  gave  him  a  long 
flowing  garment  called  'Kaupina'  and  a  belt  with 
the  following  instructions,  "You  are  to  accept 
only  alms  of  boiled  rice  for  yourself.  Take  care 
that  you  never  ask  for  or  accept  rice  or  anything 
else.  And  thus  keeping  together  your  body  and 
soul  with  the  boiled  rice  that  you  will  get, 
you  are  to  propagate  tlie  ^lahima-dharma."  Then 
scrupulously  following  the  directions  of  his  Lord, 
he  put  on  tlic  haiip'ma,  went  to  an  adjacent 
village  and  begged  alms.  The  owner  of  the  house 
came  out  rice  in  liand,  but  he  declined  to  accept 
this,  and  said  "  Just  give  me  boiled  rice  sufficient 
for  myself  alone."  The  villagers  heard  of  this, 
laughed  at  the  queer  idea  and  thought  "What 
religion  is  this  that  aims  at  the  abolition  of  the 
time-honoured  caste  system,  by  making  its 
followers  live  upon  alms  of  boiled  rice,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  caste  or  creed  of  the  giver  !"  They 
then  conferred  together  and  determined  that  this 
new  religion,  a  much  dreaded  leveller  of  castes, 
should  be  allowed  no  room  whatsoever  in  the 
village.  And  they  translated  their  resolution  into 
practice  by  beating  him  off  the  village.  Bhima 
Bhoi  got  enraged  at  this,  cast  off  his  Ixaupina 
and  belt,  and  proceeded  towards  Kai)ilasa. 
When  he  had  gone  half  way,  he  met  with  his 
Lord.  On  hearing  of  the  intentions  of  Bhima 
Bhoi,  the  latter  got  extremely  offended  and 
exclaimed,  "You  have  not  as  yet  attained  sicldhi, 
I  suspect,  or  why  should  you  take  to  your  heels 
after  you  have  been  beaten  ?"  He  then  bound 
him  fast  with  ropes  and  brought  him  back  to 
Juranda  ;  and  shut  him  in  a  temple.  Then  all 
the   openings   were  closed  and  he  said  aloud  "  I 
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shall  clap  thrice,  0  Bhima  Bhoi,  aud,  if  joii  have 
attained  Siddhi,  you  will  be  able  to  come  out." 
The  Lord  then  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  close 
by.  He  clapped  thrice,  and  lo  !  Bhima  was  stand- 
mg  before  his  preceptor  again.  At  this  the  latter 
grew  much  pleased  and  said  "I  am  satisfied  now 
that  you  have  attained  siddhi  Now  then  I  ask  you 
to  stay  on  in  this  place,  to  Avrite  verses  about  my 
religion  and  thus  to  spread  it.  You  have  no 
further  need  of  wandering  over  the  world." 
Bhima  Bhoi  then  married  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  preceptor  and  attended  to  all 
the  household  duties  of  man  ;  but  the  under- 
lying principle  of  his  life  was  the  propagation 
o"^f  his  religion.  To  effect  this  he  wrote  several 
poetical  works,  the  foremost  being  his  Kali 
Bhagavata,  and  composed  many  charming  hymns 
(Bhaj  ana-pad  a  vali).  In  connection  with  our 
detailed  treatment  of  the  Mahimadharma  here- 
after, a  few  of  these  poems  have  been  quoted  in 
extenso,  so  we  abstain  from  reproducing  any 
here. 

Ere  long  the  fame  of  Bhima  Bhoi  spread 
far  and  wide.  Hearing  his  immortal  instruction 
helping  in  the  attainment  of  real  knowledge  and 
illumining  the  head  and  the  heart,  the  mighty 
pillars  of  the  caste  system  forgot  themselves  and 
stooped  at  his  feet,  though  the  blood  of  the  low 
Kanda  ran  in  his  veins.  They  considered  him  to 
be  a  spark  from  the  Eternal  Flame  of  truth  and 
knowledge  aud  flocked  around  him  like  ilies 
around  a  burning  lamp.  And  then,  before  several 
years  had  elapsed,  the  Mahima-dharma  could 
count  its  followers  by  thousands.  Bhima  Bhoi 
had  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  to  the  effect  that 
with  the  revival  of  the  Mahima-dharma  the 
hidden  state  of  Jagannatha  as  Buddha  would 
again   be   brought   to  light.     To  have  this  state- 
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meut  realised  and  firmly  believJDg  iu   it,  lie    did 
now   call   upon   his   numerous   disciples  to  come 
and  join  their  forces  with  him.     Fired    with    the 
zeal   of  devotion   and   pietj-,   they  madly  obeyed 
his  call  and  mustered  strong  under  his   standard. 
Indeed   the   most  prominent   part  in  the  war,  of 
which  we  read  so  much  in  Yapomati-malika   and 
which,  we  are  told,  occurred  in  the  29th  anka,  of 
the   reign   of    Divyasimha   Deva   of    Puri, — the 
most  prominent  part  in  these  wars  was  played  by 
Bhiiha   Bhoi  himself.     Having   equipped   them- 
selves, as   best   as   they  could,  with  the  weapons 
of  war,  the  people  of  about  30  villages   marched 
upon    Puri  under  the   leadership   of   tlieir   pre- 
ceptor.    The  news  of  their  advance  had    already 
reached   Puri,    and   the   Piaja  with  his  personal 
guards,  was   waiting  to   receive   them  duly.     It 
Avas   rumoured    that    the  object  of  the  Kumbha- 
patia  invaders  was  to  burn  the  images  of  Jagan- 
natha,   Balarama   and  Subhadra   and  spread  the 
doctrine  of  Nirakara  among  the  i^eople  of  Puri. 
No  little  consternation  was  caused  by   this.     But 
the   Eaja  was  determined   to  fight  to  the  last  ; 
and  he   was   reinforced  by    a    body    of  police 
officers  from  Pipli.     No  sooner  had  Bhima   Bhoi 
set   his   foot   within  the  limits  of  Puri  than  both 
the  parties  fell  upon   one   anothei-,    and   a  fierce 
fight   ensued.      The   holy  city   of  Puri    became 
polluted  with   the   blood   of  the   heroes  of  both 
sides.     At   length  Bhima    Bhoi     became    con- 
vinced    of    the   unrealizable    character    of    his 
ambition,  and  so  proclaimed  amongst  his  warring- 
disciples    that   the   avoidance   from     doing   any 
harm  to  others  was  the  first  principle  of  religion  ; 
and  so  they  should  not  commit  sin   by   injuring 
others.     He  did   further   announce  that    Jagan- 
natha      had     already   left    Puri    in    the    guise 
of  Buddha  and  he  now   understood   that   it   was 
xxxii 
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not  Buddha's  intentiou  that  his  image  be  brought 
to  light  again.  What,  then,  was  the  necessity 
for  continuing  this  bloody  and  sinful  fight? 
Upon  this  instruction  falling  from  the  lips  of 
their  leader,  the  Mahima-dharmius  took  to  flight. 
Some  of  them  were,  however,  captured  b}^  the 
enemy  and  imprisoned,  and  some  were  trans- 
ported for  life  on  charges  of  murder  by  the 
British  Government. ■••  At  this  juncture  Bhima 
Bhoi  declared  that  no  true  religion  had  ever 
been  established  without  self-renunciation  and 
self-sacriiice.  So  the  followers  of  Mahima- 
dharma  should  not  mourn  the  loss  of  those  who 
had  suffered  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the 
infidels ;  they  should  rather  bless  and  ennoble 
tliemselves  by  cherishing  their  stainless  me- 
mories. 

After  this,  for  fear  of  persecutions  by  the 
Government  they  took  shelter  in  the  hills  and 
forests  of  the  Gadajats  of  Utkala. 

In  Ya^omatimalika  we  find  the  following 
reference  to  those  followers  of  the  Mahima- 
dharma  that  were  the  first  to  embrace  it  or  that 
in  any  way  helped  in  propagating  it  :t — 

"  I  shall  tell  you,  my  son,  the  names  of  some 
of  those  followers  who  lived  in  the  south.  There 
is  a  trader  in  the  circle  of  Padmapur,  whose 
name  is  Hari  Sahu.  He  has  married  two  girls 
of  his  own  caste.  You  will  know  him  easily  ;  he  is 
a  devoted  follower  of  mine.  193-105.  In  the  east  is 

*  Various  false  statements  about  this  S3ct  were  made   by  the   English 
and  Vernacular  papers  of  tlie  time. 
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Ivuiitibliojci  bearing  the  name  of  Yogaraja.  He 
will  at  first  marry  a  girl  of  tlie  Gargara  line, 
but  she  will  soon  pass  off  to  that  heaven  which  is 
the  region  of  the  Gandharvas.  He  will  then  marry 
a  girl  of  the  Sirfiha  famil}^  of  Dhala-bhuma.  190- 
197.  Inside  her  womb  will  be  found,  in  the  form  of 
a  lily,  the  footprints  of  Laksmi  and  out  of  thntlily 
will  be  born  the  girl  Visnupriya.  When  her  father 
Yogaraja  will  be  inspired  with  religious  fervour, 
all  the  other  devotees  will  also  be  so  inspired — 
so  great  is  the  attachment  between  him  and  the 
souls  of  the  devotees.  When  he  will  give  up  the 
ghost,  he  Avill  lose  himself  in  Brahman  and  will 
be  unified  with  the  west.  The  number  of  his 
followers  has  completed  two  lacs.  198-201.  I  shall 
now  tell  you  of  him  who  dwells  in  the  north. 
His  name  is  Ruparaja,  and  he  has  sprung  from 
the   Ksatriya  line.   202.     And   now  I  tell  you  of 

f^r^rN^  5«.  «^  ^l  %  ^I'w^  II  ui 
g^^^  ^^r^¥  n\T.  w  f«i?  I 

%  ^Tn%  =tff?t  ^iir'c  ^i^'fTf  II  u< 

fsfoT  mm  ^w  «^  "«JJ^  ^  ^^^  I 

•^A^t  «^  "^11  ftl^  ^J^am  II  'loo 
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those  who  live  in  the  east.  There  is  only  one  in 
Bengal.  But  there  is  also  a  king  named  Sabha- 
nanda.  He  has  married  five  wives  with  eyes 
like  those  of  the  gazelle.  When  he  will  marry 
again  a  gii'l  of  the  Gaijga  family,  he  will  be  a 
devout  follower  of  my  religion  and  firm  in  his 
faith.  203-205.  Both  he  and  Jaya  Sahu,  a  Teli 
of  the  Ghaya  class,  will  live  about  the  borders  of 
Prayaga.  And  there  are  in  Gandaki  the  great 
hero  Bhuja  Sena  and  the  devout  Kamalia  Malik, 
a  Pathau  by  caste.  205-207. 

"  These  seven  have  linked  together  two  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  devoted  followers.  To  hear 
this,  my  child,  makes  the  mind  pure  and  free  (from 
lust  and  passion ).  208.  Cridhara  of  the  unclean 
caste,  Crikantha  of  the  Bhoja  lineage,  and  Ke9a- 
va,  Nitai,  Gunanidhi,  Markanda  and  Crichandana 
of  other  castes — these  seven  devotees  have 
brought   together    two    hundreds    of    thousand 
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devoted  followers  209-211.  These  devotees 
will  assemble  themselves,  male  and  female, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord,  and  there  divert 
themselves  by  playing  eternal  plays  with 
him,  and  their  voices  will  bo  ringing  in  the 
twenty-one  regions.  212-213.  The  lord  will  place 
the  fonr  Vedas  in  Patala  (the  infernal  regions) 
and  will  introduce  and  establish  the  Cunyadharma 
based  nx^on  anasadhana.'*   21-1. 

The  author  of  Ya^omatimalika  has,  no  doubt, 
been  lavish  in  his  praises  of  the  heroes  of  his 
sect,  but  the  persons,  he  speaks  of,  are  not  all 
fictitious,  as  is  testified  to  by  one  and  all  of  this 
sect.  Such  a  hint  as  this  has  also  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  many  that  there  are  now  not  only  descen- 
dants of  some  of  these  great  men,  but  that  they 
are  practically  helping,  though  in  secret,  the  pro- 
motion and  propagation  of  this  creed.  The  pioneer 
and  leader  of  this  sect,  Bhima  Bhoi,  breathed  his 
last  only  ten  years  back.  His  sons  are  now 
occupying  the   gadi  at    Juranda.      In     various 
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nn^  3ftf«w  rnw  ^^%.'3[  gt  II  ^n 
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parts  of  the  Gadajats  one  will  meet  with  members 
of  this  community  even  now.  But  the  chief 
gadi  is  at  Juranda  near  the  Kapilasa  hill  in  the 
Dhenkanal  State  (Bhima  Bhoi  used  to  sit  here  ; 
and  now  it  is  in  the  occupation  of  his  sons). 
The  next  important  place  is  the  Badamatha  in 
the  village  of  Gola9ii)ga  within  the  i3aud  terri- 
tory. It  is  the  local  belief  that  after  he  had  left 
the  Nilgiri  hills,  Jagannatha  lived  here  as  Buddha. 
Beside  these,  Mayurabhaiija  is  interspersed  with 
mathas  of  this  sect.  In  the  villages  of  Kulogi, 
Koipur,  Jaypur,  Purnapani,  Kendari  and  Purnia 
in  the  subdivision  of  Bamanghati  ;  at  JMerughati 
in  Uparabhaga,  in  the  village  of  Kesna  in  Paucli 
Pir,  in  Upper  Dihi  and  in  the  village  of  Gaudu 
in  Joshipur  ;  in  Navapura,  Purana  Baripada, 
Talapada  and  others  in  the  Mayurabhanja 
Proper,  there  is  a  large  number  of  monas- 
teries, big  and  small,  of  this  sect.  These 
mathas  are  also  to  be  found  in  a  large  number 
outside  Mayurabhanja.  In  about  20  to  25 
villages  in  Keonjhar,  viz.,  Silda,  Padampur, 
Raijgamatia,  Pukhuria,  Sarai  &c,  in  almost  all  the 
Gadajats  such  as  Dhenkanal,  Baud,  Dasapalla, 
Talcher,  Conapur,  Gaijgpur,  Palalahara,  Raira- 
khole,  Athamalik,  Padampur,  Saraijgagada,  Raya- 
gada,  Kalahandi,  and  in  almost  all  the  Killajatas, 
more  especially  in  Ali,  Kanika,  Banki,  Adang, 
Kujang,  Sambalj)ur, — in  all  these  places  monas- 
teries of  this  sect  are  to  be  found.  The  followers 
of  this  creed  are  divided  into  two  classes 
viz.,  Grhi  (house-holder)  and  Bhiksu  or  Sannya- . 
sin.  Almost  wherever  any  large  number  of 
the  followers  of  this  sect  have  settled  together, 
a  small  but  neat  and  clean  matlia  will  attract 
the  notice  of  the  traveller.  Amongst  the  Uda- 
sinas  (those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  life)   only  the  most  advanced    are 


life. 
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entitled  to  be  the  ^[alianta  i.e.  tlie  head 
of  the  monastery.  Common  Udasinas  or  Bhiksus 
find  shelter  in  these  monasteries.  Amongst  the 
members  of  this  community,  nnmberine;  not  less 
than  25,000,  there  are  to  be  fon^id  people  both  of 
the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  society. 

The   rules   that   regulate   their  monastic  life    Monastic 
are  defined  with  some  degree  of  clearness  in  the 
following  lines  :''-' — 

"The  Snjati  (well-born  Bhiksn)  will  discard 
all  family  nsages  and  give  np  all  (religious)  prac- 
tices and  observances,  such  as  the  performance  of 
sacrifices  and  the  making  of  burnt  offerings. 
1-18.  Cutting  off  all  connection  with  his  wife 
and  children,  leaving  behind  his  property  and 
doing  away  with  all  religions  vows  and  cere- 
monies, he  will  put  on  barks  of  knmbhi  trees 
(kumbhipata)^  and  wander  abont  with  matted 
hair.  149.  fie  will  sow  the  seed  of  (the  religion 
of)  Mahima  in  Jambu-dvipa  and  will  himself  be 
blessed  by  finding  his  spiritual  preceptor,  Brah- 
man. 150.  Leaving  the  name  of  Auakara  Mahima 
(and  singing  His  gloiies)  he  will  maintain  himself 
by  begging  ahns  of  the  Nava  Cndras.  151.  From 
Telis,  Tantris,  Bhatas,  Keras,  Rafalias,  Knla- 
rakas,  Brahmanas,  Ksatrij^as  and  Chandalas,  listen 
0    Garuda,    no    alms    are    to    be    taken.      They 

"■••  "^«iftT  ^  ^w^T{  ^^^  wT^^  I 

gi»^g^q  ^f^»n^  i^«f  %  ifsi^  I 
fT3T  ^W  JJ^  qif  '^}^f^  gf»7?  \\   \x° 

T^  ii:^  st  'Trfl  %^^^%  fw^\  U  ^bl^ 
(1)  Hence  they  are  called  KHmhha-Patiyu. 
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have  been  described  before  in  the  Castras  as 
impure.  152 — 153.  These  are  of  low  origin 
and  so  have  been  marked  out.  154.  But  the 
Nava  Cudras  are  really  faithful  followers  of  the 
Lord.  So  it  is  no  sin  to  accept  alms  of  boiled 
rice  at  their  house.  155.  By  the  great  fire 
of  the  spirit  of  Brahman  all  (sins)  are  reduced 
to  ashes  {i.e.  sinners  are  absolved)  ;  (so)  he  who 
begs  alms  from  the  house  of  a  Cudra,  commits 
no  sin  15C.     '••     •••     '•■     '■•     •••     . 

"No  other  alms  (than  boiled  rice)  are  to  be 
taken  from  the  house  of  the  nine  Cudras.  And 
sleep  has  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  proper  time  out- 
side the  town.  160.  Death  resides  in  the  sleep 
which  is  slept  in  the  day  ;  and  boiled  rice  par- 
taken at  night  is  productive  of  evil.  161.  The 
devotee  of  the  Lord  will  take  his  food  at  day- 
time and  pass  the  night  without  food  and  keep 
awake  at  dead  of  night.  162.     ^  ^ 

^^  n^  W3-  ^Ki  xm^  -^mx^  I 
^g  ^f^  *»«(  wj  ^1%  ^r^f^pr)  II  ?i(a 

f^  ST5  ^sfrT    M^^  fiTT    ^TB   I 

m^  gt  ^^fH^r  T  ^Jii^  ^1^  II  ua, 
*!^TWii%?ft  ??  *?!  ?»is;  ««  I 
51,?^^  f»T=gr  «%  Tifw  m^  I'RT  II  UA** 
in  5J5  gt  ^^  U'^m  ^r^^  I 

^^K  IT^T''  *T«  r9J^Ilf  ^ifEt  111  U» 

fcf^Ht  fn^i  ^%  m^  ^t  n-m  i 
Tit  ^^*ft5TT  %jx\K  ^^i\^  '\  K! 
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"  Keeping  awake  at  dead  of  night,  yon  will 
kindle  the  dkuni  ( fire-pit )  and  thus  yon  will  be 
able  to  destroy  the  twenty-five  canses  (  of  crea- 
tion ).  230.  Mntterings  of  prayers  and  set  forms 
of  meditation  are  nseless.  Only  try  to  be  in- 
different ( to  the  worldly  concerns  )  and  contem- 
plate only  the  name  of  Mahima."  231. 

These  ascetic  rnles  ( qnoted  from  Ya^omati- 
malika)  for  regulating  the  monastic  life  among 
the  followers  of  ^lahima-dharma  are  also  found 
to  have  obtained  in  the  Buddhistic  Saijgha  from 
very  early  times. 

Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  ascetic  rules  men- 
tioned in  the  Buddhistic  scriptures  the  Mahima- 
dharmin  monk  has  even  up  till  now  been  observ- 
ing the  rules  of  Pindapatika,^  Sapadana- 
charika,'  Ekasanika,^  Pattapindika,^  and 
Khalu-pa?chadbhaktika  f  but  these  are  never 
found  to  have  ever  been  observed  by  Vaisnava 
monks  or  ascetics  or  those  of  any  other  sect. 
Besides,  the  injunction  of  taking  alms  of  boiled 
rice  from  the  Nava  Cudras  clearly  marks  these 
Mahima-dharmins  out  as  quite  distinct  and  aloof 


Other 

Points  of  r*- 
semblanc* 
with  the 
Early 
Buddhists. 


qf^^  fl?ir«  ^%  qt^  ^ftl  II  'I ^» 

q^T  i^f^^Tf  TR  5lfqi>^t  \\\\\   (  Jl^ll^fllf'S^T  ) 

1.  This  is  "the  rule  to  live  on  food  obtained  by  begging  from  door 
to  door." 

2.  A  rule,  enjoining  "  a  proceeding  from  door  to  door  in  due  order 
when  begging." 

3.  It  enjoins  "  eating  at  one  sitting." 

4.  It  enjoins  "  eating  from  one  vessel  only." 

5.  It  prohibits  "  the  taking  of  a  meal  after  it  has  become  improper 
to  do  so  ;  this  has  been  interpreted  as  partaking  of  food  already  refused 
and  superfluous." 

Dr.  Kern's  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  75-76. 
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from  the  Vaisnava  or  any  other  Hindu  sect.  The 
latter  -will,  on  no  account,  partake  of  boiled  rice 
which  has  been  cooked  by  Cudras  or  other  low 
caste  people. 

Although  Mahayanists  of  the  middle  ages 
had  yielded  to  the  worship  of  a  number  of  gods 
and  goddesses,  yet  the  Adi  Buddhists  or  the 
Hinayanists  had  no  faith  whatsoever  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  worships.  And  such  is  also  the 
case  with  the  modern  Revivalists  or  Mahima- 
dharmins.  Nay,  they  follow  the  Hinayanists  more 
closely.  As  a  sequel  to  the  introduction  of  the 
worships  of  the  sun  and  fire  into  the  primitive 
Buddhist  society,  the  Hinayanists  have  not  been 
able  to  throw  off  these  deities  altogether,  though 
they  have  done  away  with  the  worships  of  others. 
And  it  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
Ya9omati-malika  of  the  Mahima-dhaimins,  linger- 
ing traces  of  this  faith  are  also  to  be  met  with.""^'' 
And  just  as  the  Buddhists  of  the  middle  ages 
regarded  Buddha  or  Bodhi-sattvas  as  being 
'Devatideva'  i.  e.  God  of  gods,  the  Mahima- 
dharmins  also  look  up  to  Jagannatha  or  Buddha 


"%4\  ^t%  rj^  «JT^  ^iT  ^%f^%  I 

^^  ^%  %f?  qft  ^w  »nw  n\r  I 
^^m^K  ^^f«iC  ^^OrfT  «n«  ii  ^«r 


"  A  little  before  dawn  you  will  take  your  bath  and  see  both  the 
rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  171.  Just  after  sunset  you  will  fix 
your  mind  upon  and  bow  to  the  Astagiri  ( the  mountain  belu'nd  which  the 
sun  was  supposed  to  set.)  172.  You  should  have  '■ome  respect  for  the  god 
of  fire  but  not  any  tlie  lea>t  respect  for  any  other  god  or  goildess.  178,'' 
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as  being  the  greatest  and  most  supreme  object  of 
worship"''"' 

We  have  also  heard  with  no  small  surprise 
the  essential  principles  of  the  instructions  of 
Lord  Buddha  that  are  known  in  the  Buddhistic 
circle  as  Dhammapada,  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
greatest  Sannyasins  of  this  sect.  To  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  reader,  let  us  quote  here  a  few 
couplets  from  the  Padavali  of  Bhima  Bhoi,  the 
principal  scripture  of  this  sect. 

The  following  song  was  sung  by  him  ad- 
dressing the  Cunyapuru^a' — 

"Though  Thy  body  is  Cunya  being  destitute 
of  all  forms  and  colours,  yet  Thou  hast  revealed 
Thyself.     There  is  there  no  trace  of  a  cloud,  still 

"All  the  gods  also  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  Bodhi-sattva.  The  king 
Cuddhodana  said  "This  Bodhi-sattva  is  the  God  of  gods"  and  thus  the 
name  Devatideva  was  given  to  Bodhi-sattva." 

Divyavadana,  p. 391. 

(i)  "si^-tfl  ^f»cT  «t  ^  ^q  ^wnff  %  t  ( ^^J ) 

grqr  sjqf  ^^\  nf^m  'i\%f^,  ^qjJ  iqiS  ^^^  f^^fWi 

%  3T^  ^T^T  ^^r^cj  ^^,  H^  '^^  5Tifi  cif^  f  II  ^ 

^r«q  iqffci  1  iff q  ^ifi,  q^  b^  fq^  ^^^  ^  ii  ^ 
rn?i'«2T  q?  f«T^^i^  Tt^?,  qf^qi  tt  qsf^  q^  q^qi^f, 

*T  ^^^^  ?fq  t  %x\  s^  ^-f^  ^mi  v\^m  ^  tf?  i  ii  « 
WTi;  qf^^^  Tif^  w^'i^^.  E^  ^'f  ''if'?  ^r^  ^f^qi^. 

^fef^  q^T^  tr»q  Tlf?  m't  ^fliq^I  »lT»f  qH  t  II  i 

qfti  q«1  ^^  qi^f*fi  gfl^,  ^f^s^^  iif^  fqf^f*  qq«^, 
#  qu  qq^  #q  fq^.s^,  »i^  »?t«f^  »0i  f  ii  i." 
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there  are  showers  of  water  (from  above) ;  no  wind, 
but  all  the  forty-nine  kinds  of  it  are  blowing 
furiously  and  frequently.  Water  is  (found)  flow- 
ing, though  there  are  no  rivers,  and  there  are  (also) 
meteoric  showers.  1 .  There  are  there  frequent 
flashes  of  lightning,  but  no  one  closes  his  eyes. 
In  such  a  place  is  the  abode  of  the  unborn 
Brahman.  There  is  here  no  rising  or  setting  (  of 
the  sun.  )  2.  There  is  here  no  sand  or  earth  and 
the  waters  of  the  Gaijgaare  overflowing.  But  if 
I  can  worship  (Him)  even  with  the  waters  of  a 
well,  I  shall  obtain  salvation  without  losing  the 
caste  which  I  have  come  to  possess  through  the 
merits  of  the  previous  life.  3.  Without  conceiv- 
ing the  Eternal  Feet  as  attainable  ( only  )  through 
works  done  without  any  thought  of  or  desire  for 
the  results  and  indifference  ( to  the  world  ),  cling 
to  the  lotus-like  feet  (  of  Brahman ).  No  need  of 
condemning  wishes  and  desires,  no  need  of 
making  one's  self  destitute  ( of  all  hopes  and 
passions  )  and  no  need  of  giving  up  all  hopes  and 
expectations.  4.  Shade  without  the  tree,  the  fruit 
without  the  bud,  and  the  flower  and  the  leaf 
without  the  stalk — all  these  are  talks  of  (  people 
who  follow  )  the  way  of  Asadhana  ( non-worship  ). 
5.  He  manifests  Himself  by  creating  the  couple  of 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  puts  on  barks  of 
trees  having  no  end  of  the  senses.  And  so  Bhima 
Sena  Bhoi  requests  all,  always  to  worship  the  feet 
of  the  Lord  who  is  so  great." 

These  lines  were  addressed  by  Bhima  Bhoi  to 
his  Guru  or  preceptor  Buddha-svamin.^ — 

"  0  Thou,  that  art  the  formless  and  imageless 
Brahman,  Thou  art  now  revealing  Thyself  having 

(2)  "^ifT^n:  ^'^q  ^m-»j^r?T  1 1  'I^  f^^  *ftf  Off  ^fTlft  t  II  (^^) 
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assumed  a  form.  Though  the  Formless  Person, 
You  are  now  possessed  of  a  form  and  have  come 
down  to  the  world  to  do  good  to  Your  devotees, 
being  full  of  kindness  and  mercy.  Now  be 
pleased  to  save  the  pindaprana  from  the  ocean 
of  may  a  and  fill  it  with  devotion.  1. 

"Though  the  Unknowable  Purusa,  You  are 
now  bearing  a  name  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  world.  When  a  man  will  live  upon  the  juice 
of  Mahima-diksa  (initiation  into  the  Mahima- 
dharma)  brought  about  by  indifference  ( to  the 
world)  and  thus  will  free  himself  from  the  sins 
of  his  previous  births,  then  will  he  attain,  0  my 
Lord,  salvation — the  end  of  the  Virtuous.  2. 

"The  Indefinable  Puru?a  has  made  himself 
known  by  coming  down  as  a  guest  (as  it  were, 
into  rthe  world).  The  glory  of  Alekha  is  simply 
indefinable  ;  He,  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  twenty- 
one  worlds,  can  be  reached  only  through 
the  kindness  and  favour  of  the  Preceptor.     3. 

"The  Unimaginable  Purusa  through  His  imagi- 
nation had  limbs  grown  to  Him.  You  see 
Him  with  your  eyes  ;  yet  by  despising  Him  who 


^^w  ^^  ^?  tfw  T  x\T  ^?,  ^^  ^^  si^fTT  ^2f*n  »iwiif • 
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is  it  that  You  are  worshipping  ?  Know  that 
this  world  is  still  existing  only  because  there  is 
the  Mahima-clharma.     4. 

"The  Imperishable  Purusa,  He  is  never  to 
perish  ;  and  not  only  He,  but  Guruvija  and  the 
disciple,  these  two  also  are  never  to  perish. 
All  the  days  do  pass  in  great  bliss,  the  very  sight 
of  Guru  destroying  all  evils.     5. 

"In  this  dark  Kaliyuga  He  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  the  world,  having  assumed  a  form. 
Save  this  there  is  not  a  single  word,  so 
grand,  so  sweet  and  so  capable  of  redemption. 
With  great  humility  does  Bhima  Araksita 
bow  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  which  can 
confer  emancipation.  6." 

Incarnation  "VVe  have  now  been  able,  we  hope,  to  establish 

of  Buddha.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^l^g  Mahima-dharmins  of  the  Gadajats 
of  Orissa  are  simply  Buddhists.  Like  other 
Buddhists  of  the  Mahayana  School,  they  are 
also  passing  their  days  in  the  firm  belief  and 
hope  that  Buddha  will  again  be  incarnated.  We 
could  not  do  better  than  quote  the  following  few 
lines  from  their  YaQomatimalika  to  show  their 
belief  in  the  incarnation  of  Buddha  and  the  real 
nature  of  their  creed — 

iCTTT  y^m^  ^TTTfif  ft\^K,  A^^  ^^\^\\  gfnn^iit  ^^K  , 
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Wrfi^nr  %#  Wtr  ^^ft#  tnif  ii  qa^" 

"In  the  Kaliynga  the  devotees  are  passing  their 
lives  in  disgnise,  though  they  have  not  yet  seen 
the  form  of  the  incarnation  of  Bnddha,  in  the  hope 
that  the  gadi  (seat)  of  the  Cunya  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  province  of  Behar  and  there  the 
Lord  Alekha  will  lie  concealed  in  the  Dhnni- 
kunda  (fire-pit).  The  Alekha  will  throngh  Eis 
creative  power,  assume  the  form  of  a  hnman 
being  in  the  incarnation  of  Bnddha  for  the  good 
of  His  devotee,  who  will  thus  attain  emancipa- 
tion". 
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Mayurabhanja  Proper. 

bAripadA. 

Baripada  on  tlie  river  Bara-Balaiig,  l^'ing  at 
Lat.  21°  56'N  and  Long.  87°  27'E  is  the  present 
heacl-ciuarters  of  the  MayuralDhanja  State.  Before 
the  Bhanja  Rajas  left  Hariharapnra  and  settled 
here,  the  place  was  very  little  known  to  the 
public.  It  was  at  that  time  a  connnon  village, 
which  gradually  grew  into  a  small  town  and  subse- 
quently became  the  capital  of  Mayurabhanja. 

The  ])lace  does  not  claim  a  very  remote 
antiquity  and  possesses  few  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest.  It  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  for  the  first  time  by  Major  Rennell  in 
1779  A.D.  as  Burpuddah.""''  From  various  inform- 
ation and  evidences  that  can   be   gathered   from 

*  See  J.  Rennell's  Bengal  Atlas.  Sheet  Nos.  VII  and  IX. 
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different  sources,  we  learn  that  the  place  was 
enlarged  into  a  town  l)y  Maharaja  Jadiinatha 
Bhanja.  Since  then  it  iDassed  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development  and  now  the 
opening  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  Railway  and 
more  recently  of  the  Mayurabhanja  State 
Railway  has  considerably  improved  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  position  of  the  place. 

The   town   formerly,    had  not   a   very   large 
number     of     brick-bnilt    houses.       The    newly 
built     palace   at    Belgadiya,   and   other    build- 
ings  and   temples,     however,    now   add    to   the 
natural  beauty  of  the  place.    Besides  these,  there 
is    another    object    of    interest,    viz.,    extensive 
ruins   of   a    mud    fort,     now    known    as    Bagh- 
Samalgada.     The  greater  portion  of  this   ruined 
fort   is    now    covered    with    jungle,    extending 
over     nearly     one-eighth     of   the     area   of   the 
whole  town.     Within   the   fort   is   to   be   found 
the   ruins   of   old   temple  of  Ambika  Devi.     At 
the     time     when    the     temple    was    built,    the 
place   was  probably   in   a   flourishing  condition. 
A    small    portion    of    the   jungle    has    of    late 
been    cleared    and    houses    in   ruins   are     now 
visible  here  and  there.     These  relics  clearly  show 
that     the     place   vias   once    thickly    populated. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  mud  fort  was 
built  by  the  Bhanja  Rajas,  Avho  removed   to   this 
place  and  settled  here  permanently  ;  but   we  are 
unable  to  ascertain  the  period  when  it   was    hrst 
constructed. 

Besides  the  ruined  fort,  there  is  a  temple 
here  more  than  three  hundred  years  old,  which  is 
popularly  known  as  the  temple  of  Buda  Jagan- 
natha.  It  was  built  by  Raja  Vaidyanatha  Bhanja, 
after   the   style   of   the   Kakharua    Vaidyanatha 
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temple  of  Mantri,-'"  This  is  made  of  laterite 
stone  with  ornamental  carvings.  Within  the 
enclosure  and  adjoining  the  bonndary  wall  of  the 
temple,  small  rooms  are  to  be  found  all  around, 
lying  apart  from  each  other.  These  are  dedi- 
cated to  various  gods  and  goddesses  whose 
stone  images  are  enshrined  therein. 

There  was  an  inscription  on   the   wall   of  the 
temple  whicli  ran  as  follows  : — 


A  transcript  of  this  inscription  is  still 
preserved  by  the  local  Pandas.  But  as  the 
above  9loka  contains  some  grammatical  errors, 
Maharaja  Krsnachandra  Bhaiija,  father  of  the 
present  chief,  had  it  corrected  thus  :  — 


and  the  new  tablet  prepared  by  him  was  placed 
on  the  upper  end  of  the  right-hand  boundary 
wall  of  the  temple.  Both  the  inscriptions, 
however,  are  of  the  same  purport  and  may  be 
translated  thus  : — 

"In  the  year  1V37  of  the  Qaka  era,  this  temple 
was  built  by  Vaidyanatha  Bhanja." 


See  lloiiort  vn  Mfuitri. 
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Ill  a  small  room  wilLiii  the  temple  enclosure, 
is  to  be  found  au  image  of  Lokcrvara  Bodbisattva 
( locally  called  Auautadeva  )  Avitli  four  liauds''-'.  It 
is  au  object  of  beaut}'  and  made  of  black  chlorite. 
The  existence  of  this  image  clearly  indicates  that 
Buddhist  influence  was  once  predominant  at  the 
place.  There  are  sufficient  proofs  to  substantiate 
the  fact  that  the  Bauri  or  Bathuri  tribes 
of  Mayiirabhafija  were  originally  Buddhists.  The 
name  Baripada  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Bauripada. 


Sec  i)l;itc  No.  22. 


HARIPUR. 

n.VRiiiAiiAPURA  or  llaripuragada  is  situated  lU 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Baripada,  the  present 
chief  town  of  the  Mayurabhailja  State.  Ilaripur 
was  the  cajiital  of  the  State  before  the  present 
town  of  Baripada  was  founded.  It  was  at  that 
time  in  a  nourishing  condition.  The  vast  ruins 
of  the  ohl  capital  of  liaripur  alford  ample 
and  interesting  materials  for  antiquarian  research. 
It  is  painful  to  recollect  how  Hariharapura,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Bhanja  Rajas,  became 
deserted,  and  in  course  of  time  grew  into  a  dense 
jungle.  Few  among  even  those  who  live  in 
its  neighbourhood,  know  of  its  former  glory  ! 

Hariharapura  is  the  correct  name  of  the  -pve- 
sent  liaripur.  Though  it  was  shown  as  "Harrior- 
pour,"  in  the  old  map  of  Kennell  of  1770  A.  l).,"-^-' 
it  remained  unknown  to  the  i)ublic  for  over  half 
a  century  more.  In  the  genealogical  account, 
found  in  the  house  of  Cyamakarana  of  Xayabasan, 
it  is  recorded  that  Maharaja  Harihara  Bhanja,  a 
powerful  monarch  of  the  line,  founded  a  city  in 
1322  9aka,  corresponding  to  1400  A.D.  He 
called  the  place  Hariharapura  after  his  OAvn 
name  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.! 


*  Sec  J.  Heiuid's   Atlas,  Slieet  Xos.  VII  A:  IX. 

f  An  .account  funiishcil  hy  tlic  State  and  jjviblisliod  in  tiic  Vitjvakosa 
(  Vol.  XIV,  p.  IDC.  )  ,i,nves  rciV'iiinf,'  dates  of  Haiiliaia  lihanja  as  164S-1(!S3 
A.  D.;  but  this  docs  not  appear  to  be  correct  :  I'or  we  find  that  Hariliaia- 
piira  was  mentioned  in  tlie  writint;s  of  Govinda  Dasa,  one  of  tlie 
attendants  of  <;ri  Gauranga.  It  was  a  pros[)erous  town  some  40U 
years  ago. 
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The  favourable  conditions  of  its  situation  and 
its  charming  surroundings  were  probably  the  chief 
attraction  for  the  Raja  to  choose  this  place  for 
his  capital.  A  close  examination  of  the  innnmer- 
able  ruins  that  surround  the  place,  and  its  neigh- 
l^ouring  hill-fort  Kusumia  or  Bana-katigada,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  attained  its  prosperity  at 
least  a  few  years  before  the  time  of  Harihara 
Bhanja.  The  river  Bara-Balang  which  formerly 
used  to  flow  by  the  eastern  and  southern  sides 
of  the  ancient  capital,  now  appears  to  have  some- 
what changed  its  original  course. 

Hariharapur  found  a  prominent  place  in  the 
accounts  of  Bengal  and  Orissa  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  when  Chaitanya  J\rahaprabhu 
passed  through  this  place  on  his  w^ay  to  Utkala. 
Govinda  Dasa  who  accompanied  Gauranga  in 
his  journey,  wrote  thus  in  his  Karacha  400  years 
ago  :— 


j^rf^H  Tf  5rm  ^t%^  tf^r  ii 
t^T  firm  ^fjf^TT^  ^rrfrT^r  f^m?  ii 


HARTIMTR. 


( »rtft^?it^  9BT^%  8^  g:  ) 


[  Next  day  we  reached  the  Suvarnarekha 
and  were  glad  to  see  Ragliunatha  Dasa  there. 
We  started  thence  for  Hariharapura  where 
Nimai  (  Lord  Ganranga  )  chanted  the  name  of 
Hari  in  ecstasJ^  and  Avhile  dancing,  became  un- 
conscious and  fell  on  the  ground.  The  day  passed 
in  this  way,  and  the  Lord,  becoming  mad  with 
divine  joy,  shed  incessant  tears.  The  next  day, 
we  went  to  Balec^'-vara  (Balasore)  and  were 
much  delighted  to  see  Gopala  ( Gopinatha )  there. 
The  next  morning,  we  went  to  Xllagada  ( Nil- 
giri).  There  Nimai  was  again  absorbed  in 
chanting  the  holy  name  of  Hari.] 

From  the  extracts  quoted  above,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  in  it,  there 
existed  a  convenient  road  from  Nadia  to  Puri, 
by  which  the  Lord  pursued  his  journey  through 
Haripur,  to  the  sacred  seat  of  Jagannath ;  Raja 
Prataparudra  Deva  of  Utkala  also  travelled 
by  the  same  way  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Vrnda- 
vana.  The  locality  known  as  Pratapapur  is 
situated  close  to  it,  and  very  likely  it  had  derived 
its  name  from  that   great  ruler   of   Orissa."'" 


See  report  uii   Pratupa[nii'. 
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Mahaprabliu  Cliiiitauya  spent  eighteen 
years  in  Utkala,  but  during  this  long  period, 
the  Bhaiija  Rajas,  wlio  all  along  remained 
attached  to  their  ^akta  faith  did  not  come 
nnder  his  influence.  They,  however,  embraced 
Vaisnavism  long  after  his  advent.  We  lind 
mention  of  the  capital  of  the  Blianja  Rajas  in  the 
writings  of  the  Muhammadan  historian  Badaoni 
who  lived  at  a  time  later  than  that  of  Chaitanya- 
deva. — "The  Bengal  Idng  (  Snlaiman  Kara- 
rani)  despatched  a  force  nnder  Krdapahar,  his 
general,  to  Orissa  across  Maynrabhanja  and  thence 
southward  by  the  Kasabasa  river.  Kalapahar 
ravaged  Orissa,  defeated  the  Raja's  Depnty,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Raja  himself  Avas  killed 
and  the  Mnhammadans  finally  conquered  Orissa 
in  1568  A.D."  (  Badaoni,  A^ol.  II.  p.  174.  ) 

The  capital  of  the  Bhanja  Rajas  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  iconoclast  Kalapahar. 
All  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  com- 
pelled to  run  away  and  seek  shelter  in  the  hill- 
recesses.  From  this  time  forward,  the  invasions  of 
the  ]\Iusalmans  became  frequent.  On  account  of 
the  great  strategic  importance  and  the  fortified 
position  of  the  place,  Daud  Khan,  the  Pathan  king 
of  Gauda,  took  refuge  in  Haripur  to  avoid  all  at- 
tacks from  the  powerful  Mughal  Emperor 
( Akbar  ). 

It  appears  from  Akbarnama,  that  on  the  3rd 
March,  1575  (  20th  Ziquadah,  982  A.H.)  "Daud 
Khan  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Harihara- 
pur  Avhich  lies  between  Bengal  and  Orissa."''" 


*  Sec  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol.  I,  translated  by  H.  Blochmanii.     p.-375.     See 
also  Tabakat-i-Akbari.  Badaoni  and  Tarikh-i-Dfiudi. 
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Daud  Khrin  had  a  hard  Jiglitwitli  Todar  Mall 
and  being  defeated  iu  battle,  he  proceeded  towards 
C attack.  The  Mughal  rule  spread  in  Utkala  with 
the  defeat  of  Daud  Khau.  Vaidyanatha  Bhanja, 
one  of  the  Bhaiija  Rajas  of  Mayurabhanja,  lived 
about  that  time.  Mention  is  made  of  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  court  of  the  said  king  in 
Basil ca-Manrjala  written  about  1512  Caka  (  1620 
A.D.  )  by  Gopijanavallabha,  a  disciple  of  Rasika- 
nanda.  Some  time  before  this,  Rasikananda 
Thakur  (  a  member  of  the  Srsti-Karana  family  and 
a  disciple  of  the  well  known  Cyamananda  ),  had 
gone  to  Mayurabhanja  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
Ci'i  Chaitanya.  He  met  Raja  Vaidyanatha  at 
Rajagada  where  he  was  then  staying  with  his 
family.  This  place  is  about  3  miles  distant  from 
Hariharapur.  The  following  account  occurs  in 
Rasilui-Mangala  : — 

"TfT5%  ^fr^  ^T^r  WTTTTSTJ^  TUT  I 
W^^t  Tift'g-TTTr  ^T  Tf^JVTfJ  II 

^Hjh^T  Tmi  IHTT  ^T^  -^gTT  I 

f  ^irifwTfTTr?^  ^t:  xTT'gn:  II 
TT^iTf  ^T%  ftnrr  %w  "^xr^^  ii 

TT^rTT  ^^  cTTT  f^^  WT^^Tg;  11 

'fTf rf^F  fH?T  UJW  ^W  UrTnft  I 
W  W^'^^TrT  Wfl  Umift  II 
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[  Cyamananda  Ra^^a  commauded  Rasika  :— 
"Oh  great  Soul  !  Give  salvation  to  all  men 
and  save  the  King  of  Utkala  and  his  subjects 
by  preaching  love  for  Krsna."  Getting  this 
command  Rasikendra  went  out  on  his  mission 
and  reached  Rajagada.  There  were  Eaja 
Vaidyanatha  Bhanja,  his  younger  brother 
Chota-Ra^^a-sena,  and  the  youngest  Rautra. 
All  "the  three  brothers  were  fortunate,  very 
illustrious  and  powerful  and  had  come  out  of 
the  pure  solar  stock.  Hundreds  of  Pandits 
adorned  the  Royal  Court.  J 

From  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of 
Buda  Jagannatha  at  Baripada,  we  learn  that 
Raja  Vaidyanatha  Bhanja  was  reigning  in  1575. 
It  has  been  mentioned  above  that,  Baud  Khan 
Avas  staying  at  Hariharapur  in  the  same  year. 
Raja  Vaidyanatha  Bhanja  had,  removed  to 
Rajagada  about  this  time,  and  it  was  at  this 
place  that  he  received  Rasikananda  at  his 
Court. 

The  ruins  of  Rajagada,  now  overgrown  with 
jungles  and  haunted  by  wild  elephants  and 
tigers,  attest  to  the  site  where  Raja  Vaidyanatha 
Bhanja  had  once  built  a  temporary  fort. 

Before  Rasikendra  came  to  the  royal  court, 
the  Bhanjas  were  all  Caktas.  Raja  Vaidyanatha 
Bhanja  was  the  first  scion  of  the  dynasty  to  adopt 
the  Vaisnava  faith  as  expounded  to  him  by  Rasi- 
kendra. His  brothers  followed  him  in  his  wake 
and  gradually  others  accepted  the  creed  in  large 
number.  Rasikendra  became  their  spiritual 
guide.  The  following  is  the  text  on  the  subject 
as  we  find  in  Basil la-Mangala  : — 

"%?i?f^  t^FTTj  ^jn^  %5n  I 

1t^  fT%  q  ^w?^  gifg-^  ^ifii^T  II 
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^^^  IJTfS  %HT  ffTJT  ^WtT^  I 

[lu  this  manner  the  initiation  of  Vaiilya- 
natha  took  j)Lace  and  his  love  and  hliaktl 
began  to  increase  daily.  The  three  brothers 
gave  themselves  up  solely  to  Crikrsna  and 
the  love  for  Krsna  spread  all  over  Utkala. 
People  of  Bhaiijabhunia  thus  became  Vaisnava 
and  the  Caivas  and  Caktas  gave  up  animal 
sacrifice.  ] 

The  Gosvamins  of  Gopivallabliapur — the 
descendants  of  Rasiiiananda, — are  the  gurus 
(  spiritual  guide  )  of  the  Bhaiija  family  even  up 
to  this  day.  After  his  initiation  by  Rasikananda, 
Raja  Vaidyanatha,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  guru  in  holy  conjunction 
with  his  Istadeva,  er'ected  the  temple  of  Rasika- 
Raya  in  his  capital  at  Hariharapur.  This  temple, 
though  at  present  deserted,  broken  in  most  places, 
and  overgrown  witli  wild  plants,  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  vestige  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Raja 
Vaidyanatha.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  of  Utkala  is 
to  be  found  a  brick-built  temple  of  such  superior 
workmanship  and  grandeur  ;  such  temples  are 
rare  even  in  Bengal. 

Besides  the  temple  of  Rasika-Raya,  Raja 
Vaidyanatha  had  a  stone-tem]Dle  erected  at  Bari- 
pada,  in  honour  of  Jagannatha,  whicli  is  now 
known  as  Buda  Jagannatha. ••'■ 

*  .Sec  Kci)oil  on  Biin'piula. 
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We  learn  from  the  author  of  liasiha-Mangala 
that  Raja  Vaidj-anatha  died  diiriDg  the  lifetime 
of  Rasikananda  and  Cyamananda.'"  The  genea- 
logical account  of  the  Satapathis  mentions  Raja 
Jagate^vara  as  predecessor  of  Vaid3'aDatha.  Fol- 
lowing the  popular  tradition  as  given  hy  the 
author  of  Cyamananda's  Dvada9a-Cakha-Yarnana, 
we  find  a  passage  "]"  noted  below,  from  which  it 
aj)pears  that  after  the  death  of  Raja  Vaidya- 
natba,  Jagate9vara  who  lirmly  established  himself 
at  Hariharapur,  was  recognised  as  belongiug  to 
the  Cakha  of  Cyamananda. 

After  the  death  of  Raja  Vaidyaualha,  the 
Bhaiija  Rajas  reigned  in  i)eace  and  prosperity 
for  about  a  century.  During  this  j)eriod  the 
Radha-mohana  and  Laksmi-Karayana  temples 
were  erected  in  Haripur  and  the  Gundicha 
temple  was  built  at  Vrndavanapur-^asana,  a 
village  adjoining  Haripur. 

The  above  Radhamohan  and  the  Gundicha 
temples  are  said  to  be   the   w^ork   of  Raja   Vira 


T^mm  ^T.%^  ^cT^i^  W3%  I 
^^Tint  ^TTir^T^  i" 
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Vikrainaditya.  It  was  also  at  this  time  that  the 
Teleijga  Darwaja  (  Tclgii  gate  )  of  the  Ilaripura- 
gada  was  decorated  with  ornamental  ^vol■ks  and 
surmounted  with  Cliaiiri. 

During  this  time  the  Aluhammadans  once 
again  attempted  to  invade  Haripur.  Ali  Verdi 
Khaii,  on  obtaining  the  Subadarship  of  Bengal, 
directed  his  attention  towards  Orissa  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  bring  Murshid  Knli  Khan,  the 
Subadar  of  that  province  imder  his  subjection. 
The  author  of  Riyaz  gives  ns  the  following 
vivid  description  :  — 

"In  short,  from  fear  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan, 
i\turshid  Kuli  Khan  made  preparations  for 
self-defence,  and  exerted  himself  streneously 
towards  the  mobilisation  of  an  army." 
■  "Ali  Verdi  Khan  Mahabat  Jang, 
with  a  large  army  and  an  immense  artillery, 
instantly  marched  towards  the  province  of 
Orissa.  On  receipt  of  this  news,  leaving  his 
wife,  Durdanah  Begam,  and  his  son  Yahya  Khan 
with  his  treasures  in  the  fort  of  Barahbati, 
AInrshid  Kuli  Khan  with  an  efficient  force  and 
requisite  war-paraphernalia,  together  with  his 
two  sons-in-law,  named  Mirza  Muhammad  Baqir 
Khan,  a  prince  of  Persia,  and  Alauddin 
Muhammad  Khau,  marched  out  from  Katak 
(  Cuttack  )  in  order  to  light,  and  advanced  to  the 
port  of  Balisar  (  Balasore  ).  At  the  ferry  of 
Phulwar  from  the  rock  of  Tilgadhi  to  the  river 
Jon,-'-  he  threw  up  an  entrenchment,  and 
remained   behind   it    waiting     for     the    enemy. 

*MiUila\i  Ahilus  Siiluni.  tlic  (iiuislator  of  Kiyuz,  ivnild  lu.i  i.loiitify 
'I'il.u-iulhiii  iuid  .lull  rivef,  bill  nil  ciuvrul  cxiiniination,  wc  liiul  in  tlu;  Trf- 
jjoiiomctnciil  Survey  Map  of  Mayiirlihaiija,  a  rocky  iv^ziuii  in  tlio  .State 
eallcd  Tilgadia    Ironi    whicli   issues    a  river  ealled  Sona-nadi  which  can 

easily  be  ideutilied  with  the  Jon  in  I'ei-sian. 
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Unfortunately,  Murshid  Knli  Khan  was  ignorant 
of  the  wiles  of  the  traitor  in  his  own  camp  in 
the  person  of  Mnkhalis  Ali  Khan,  and  had, 
therefore,  failed  to  take  any  precautionary  steps 
against  that  double-faced  sconndrel."' 

'  •  '  "Advancing  from  Bengal  by  forced  mar- 
ches with  a  largo  army,  Avhich  numbered  more 
than  one  lak  cavalry  and  infantry,  Ali  A^erdi  Khan 
reached  Midnapur,  secured  the  adhesion  of  the 
Zamindars  of  that  district  by  bestowing  on  them 
khelats  and  gifts  and  encamped  at  Jalisar 
(  Jalesore  ),  which  was  an  imperial  ontx)ost.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  Suvarnarekha,  at  the  ferry 
of  Rajghat,  Rajah  Jagar  Dliar  Bhafij,  Zamindar 
of  Morbhaiij,  had  established  a  garrison  of  his 
cliuicars  and  lihandahs  and  had  erected  entrench- 
ments. To  cross,  therefore,  at  the  ferry  at 
Rajghat,  which  was  protected  by  dense  jungles 
and  thorny  trees,  was  fouud  to  be  a  difhcult 
operation,  and  therefore,  Ali  Verdi  Khan  had  to 
ask  for  help  from  the  Rajah.  The  Rajah, 
however,  w\as  haughty  owing  to  his  command  of 
a  large  army,  and  did  not  care  for  Ali  Verdi 
Khan.  He  refused  to  side  with  the  latter  or  to 
X)ermit  him  to  cross  at  Rajghat  ferry.  Ali  Verdi 
Khau,  placing  his  artillery  wagons  in  front  of 
the  Rajghat  ferry,  commenced  bombarding  it. 
The  Rajah's  army  were  unable  to  hold  the  ground 
in  their  entrenchmeut  and  fled  to  the  jungles.  Ali 
Verdi  Khan  with  troops  and  artillery  crossed  over 
at  Rajghat  and  encamped  at  Ramchandrapur, 
which  was  at  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  liavoli 
from  Murshid  Kuli  Khan's  encampment.  Emis- 
saries and  envoys  were  busy  for  some  days 
moving  to  and  fro,  with  messages  of  peace  and 
Avar,  and  this  sort  ol:  dii:)lomatic  parley  lasted  for 
one  month.     All  this   time,  Murshid  Kuli  Khan 
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did  not  advance  across  the  ferry  of  riiulwar. 
*  ■  '  But  as  the  period  of  stay  -within  entrench- 
ments was  tediously  protracted,  Mirza  Baqir, 
carried  by  his  youthful  impulsiveness,  sallied  out 
with  his  contingent  composed  of  Syeds  of  Barha 
and  arrayed  himself  in  battle-rank.  Murshid 
Xuli  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  array  his  troops  in 
front  of  Ali  Verdi  Khaa's  army.  On  both  sides, 
the  battle  opened  with  a  cannonade,  which  was 
soon  abandoned  for  a  sword  and  si^ear-charge  at 
close  quarters.  ■••  "••■  ■••  Before  this  gallant  charge, 
Ali  Verdi  Khan's  soldiers,  who  had  hitherto 
fancied  themselves  lions  of  the  forest  of  bravery, 
lied  like  sheep  from  the  battle-field,  and  met 
with  a  crushing  defeat."  * 

•  •  •  "  Ali  Verdi  Khan  on  being  apprised  of 
this,  hurriedly  collected  his  vanquished  troops  by 
use  of  persuasions,  and  a  second  time  engaged 
in  fighting.-'-  ■•  ■■  '-Murshid  Kuli  Khan  thus 
being  defeated  retired  to  the  port  of  Balisar 
( Balasore ),  and  there  embarking  on  a  sloop  which 
had  been  kept  ready  from  before,  he  sailed  for 
the  Dakhins.""'-- 

The  valour  and  prowess  with  which  the 
Kaja  of  Mayurabhanja  fought  Ali  Verdi  in  spite 
of  his  alliance  with  the  Raja  of  Narayanagada 
and  other  local  chiefs  have  been  recorded  by  the 
author  of  Siyarul  Muta-akhkhirin.  The  following- 
are  the  extracts  from  the  work  : — 

"As  the  army  in  its  late  expedition  to  Orissa 
was  passing  through  the  possessions  of  the 
Raja  of  Mayurabhanja,  it  had  been  exceedingly 
harassed  by  that  Prince,  who  had  vowed  a 
personal  attachment  to  Mirza-bakyr,  and   seemed 

*  Eiyaz-iis-Salatiii,  translated  by  M.  AUlus  Salani,  pp.  32G-330. 
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amljitious  to  ft-ivo  i-)roofs   of  it   at  this    particular 
conjuncture."* 

Even  after  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Murshid 
Kuli  Khan,  the  Kaja  of  Maj-urabhaiija  did  not 
acknowledge  All  Verdi  as  the  l\Iughal  Subadar 
of  Orissa  and  caused  him  great  anno3\ance  when- 
ever any  opportunity^  i3resented  itself  and  here 
is  an  extract  from  Riyaz  on  the  subject : — 

"Inasmuch  as  Jagat  Isar  Raja  of  Morbhanj, 
has  taken  sides  Avitli  Mirza  Baqir  and  had  not 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Mahabat  Jang,  the 
latter  was  in  anxiety  owing  to  his  insolence. 
Therefore,  on  arrival  at  the  port  of  Balasore, 
he  girded  up  his  loins  in  order  to  chastise 
the  Rajah.  The  latter  was  at  Hariharapur, 
which  contained  his  mansion,  and  was  at  the  time 
plunged  in  pleasures  and  amusements.  His 
knowledge  of  the  denseness  of  the  forests  that 
surrounded  him,  coupled  with  his  command  of 
numerous  hordes  of  Chiiivars  and  Khandaits 
made  him  feel  insolent,  and  so  he  did  not  pull 
out  the  cotton  of  heedlessness  from  the  ears  of 
sense,  nor  cared  for  the  army  of  Ali  Verdi  Khan. 
Ali  Verdi  Khan's  army  stretching  the  hands 
of  slaughter  and  rapine  set  about  looting  and 
sacking  the  populations,  swept  the  Rajah's 
dominion  with  the  broom  of  spoliation,  captured 
the  women  and  children  of  the  Khandaits  and 
Chuwars,  and  sowed  dissensions  amongst  them. 
The  Rajah  seeing  the  superiority  of  Ali  Verdi 
Khan's  army  with  his  effects,  followers  and 
dependants,  fled  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  hid 
himself  in  a  secret  fastness  beyond  the  ken 
of  discovery.     Ali  Verdi  Khan  then  subjugated 


•   Sec  Siyarul-Muta-aklikhirin.  translated,  liy  Mustafa,   Vol,  I.   p.  381. 
(  Ctdcutta  ed. ). 
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the  tract  of  ^lorhliaDJ,  shewed  no  quarter,  and 
mercilessly  carried  lire  and  sword  througli  its 
limits.  "•■■■ 

Continuing  the  statements  given  above,  the 
author  of  Muta-akhkhiriii  charges  the  Raja  with 
gross  misconduct  and  defends  the  AMceroy  in 
his  attempt  to  crush  the  impudent  Raja.  He 
declares, — "A  conduct  so  characterised,  could  not 
fail  to  render  him  an  object  of  wrath  for  the 
Viceroy,  avIio  on  his  side,  resolved  to  make  an 
example  of  him  on  his  return  from  the  expedi- 
tion. The  Raja,  sensible  now  of  his  danger,  had 
tlirown  himself  into  the  arms  of  Mustafa  Khaii 
who  interceded  vigorously  for  him.  But  this  in- 
tercession of  his  had  been  taken  so  ill,  that  it  had 
even  produced  some  very  severe  looks,  with  a 
severe  reprimand.  A  few  moments  after,  an  order 
Avas  given  to  Mir  Jafar  to  despatch  the  man,  the 
moment  he  should  make  his  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  the  audience  ;  for  the  Raja  finding  his 
application  to  the  general  had  produced  nothing 
but  farther  tokens  of  wrath,  had  resolved  to  risk 
a  visit  on  his  own  bottom,  and  he  came  without 
a  safe  conduct.  But  the  hall  being  already 
taken  possession  of  by  Mir  Jafar  Khan,  who 
filled  it  with  armed  men,  the  Gentoo  no  sooner 
made  his  appearance,  than  he  was  set  upon 
instantly  and  hacked  to  pieces  ;  whilst  all  his 
attendants  were  sought  out  and  knocked  down, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  hunting  match.  After  this 
execution,  his  country  had  been  thoroughly 
plundered  and  sacked  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
general,  who  conceived  his  honour  deeply 
wounded   in  this  whole  management.     All  these 


*  Tlie  Riya/.u-s-S.iliHii,  tr.i'islitel  by  M  uilivi  Ah.lus  Salaiii.  p.  3:i7, 
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transactions    liaving    taken    place    a    few    rlays 
before  the  arrival  of  ibe  Maratbas."- 

We  come  to  know  both  from  Riyaz  and 
Siyar-ul  ]\Iuta-akbkbirin  tbat  at  the  time  when  'Ali 
Verdi  Khan  arrived  at  the  borders  of  ^Maynra- 
bhanja  with  the  object  of  snbduing  Mnrshid  Knli 
Khan,  Jagardhar  Bhanjat  was  the  reigning 
monarch  of  Hariharapnr ;  l)nt  at  the  time  of 
his  return  after  defeating  the  Pathan  King,  we 
find  Jagat  Isar  Bhaiija  J  to  be  the  reigning 
Chief  of  the  place. 

Magardhar'  is  descril^ed  as  Chakradhara  in 
Cyaina'^Karana's  genealogy  and  also  in  the  Roijal 
sanad.  In  the  said  genealogy,  10  years  has  been 
stated  to  be  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Chakradhara 
and  25  years  that  of  Jagate9vara  Bhanja.  But 
from  the  facts  described  in  the  two  aforesaid 
historical  works,  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct.  It  would  be  altogether  different,  if  we 
take  Jagardhar  and  JagatcQvara  to  be  the 
names  of  one  and  the  same  person,  and  consider 
them  to  have  been  erroneously  used  to  represent 
separate  personalities. 

There  was  indeed  a  Raja  by  the  name  of 
dagatecvara,  mentioned  as  a  disciple  of  Cyama- 
nanda,  but  he  lived  a  hundred  •  years 
before  the  time  of  Cliakradhara.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  true  that  after  the  assassination 
of  Chakradhara  Bhanja,  Mayiirabliauja  Avas 
greatly  troubled  Ijy  the  ravages  of  the  Muham- 
"machin  army.  The  plunder  and  rapine  of  the 
Muhammadan   invaders  forced  the  Bhanja  Rajas 


*  Siyar-ul  Muta-akhkliirin,   traiishitcl   by    Haji-e    Must;iplia,    Vol.    I. 
p.  381.  ' 

t  Pviva/.-us-salatin,  As.  Soc.  cd.,  p.  :?27. 
X    l!iva7.-ii^--!il;itin,  A^.  Soc.  ed.,  \k  3;i7. 
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to  chanr^o  tlieir  scat  of  o-ovci-nment  ;  and 
they  sometimes  lived  at  llariliarapiir  and 
sometimes  at  Bamanagbati.  For,  we  know  tliat 
Raja  Sarve9vara  Blianja  who  rnled  during  the 
period  1027  to  1058  A.D.  was  known  as  the 
liaja  of  Bamanaghati. 

From  til  is  time,  the  downfall  of  llariharap'iir 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  Following  upon 
the  wake  of  the  .Afugbal  Viceroy  'Ali  Verdi  Khan, 
bands  of  ]\[aratha  freebooters  over-ran  the  pro- 
vince and  reduced  Mayiirabhaiija  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  Some  idea  of  this  can  be  formed 
from  the  account  of  ]\rantri.-'-  Tradition  has 
it  that  no  sooner,  did  the  fort  of  Mantri  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  than  Raja  Damodara 
Bhanja  began  to  retrace  his  steps  and  at  last 
took  refuge  at  Bamanaghati.  The  Alaiathas,  how- 
ever, advanced  and  pursued  him  up  to  Harihara- 
pur,  where  they  encamped.  Vairagi  Bhanja  was 
then  the  ruler  of  that  place.  Finding  it  beyond 
his  power  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  redoubtable 
jMarathas,  he  left  the  capital  in  the  guise  of  a 
Vairagi  (  anchorite ).  According  to  another 
tradition,  it  was  Raja  Damodara  Bhanja  who 
left  his  seat  of  government  in  the  disguise  of  a 
recluse.  We  find  however,  the  names  of  both 
Damodara  Bhanja  and  Vairagi  Bhaiija  occuriug 
in  the  records  of  the  time.  Probably  Vairagi 
Bhaiija  was  the  brother  or  a  near  relation  of 
Damodara  Bhanja. 

The  Marathas  with  their  artillery  devasted 
tlie  place  and  brought  it  to  a  state  of  complete 
desolation.  The  fine  and  picturesque  palace  of 
llariharapur  was  levelled  to  the   ground.     Fven 

*  See  Report  un  Mautii. 
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Iliiidu  Gods  aiul  Goddesses  did  not  escape 
their  ruthless  hand.  Thongli  they  were  Hindus, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  demolish  the  temp- 
les and  shrines  they  had  learned  to  worship 
from  their  veiy  infancy.  The  present  ruins  of 
Hariharapur  l^ear  testimony  to  the  havoc  caused 
b}^  them.  There  is  no  historical  record  of  the 
raids  of  these  unwelcome  visitors  more  than 
once  ;  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  historical  fact  that 
they  succeeded  in  turning  the  once  prosperous 
capital  into  a  desolate  mass  of  ruins  (about  1791- 
92  A.D.),  and  this  could  not  be  performed  in  a 
single  day. 

The  depredations  of  the  ]\laratha  free-booters 
did  not  end  with  the  rules  of  Damodara  Bhauja 
and  Vairagi  Bhafija.  The}-  again  came  down  in 
hordes  upon  the  Bhahja  territory  at  the  time  ol; 
Banx  Sumitra  Devi,  wife  of  I^aja  Damodara  and 
attempted  to  take  away  the  images  of  Gods  and 
Goddesses  from  the  place.  The  images  of 
Rasika-Ra^^a  and  Radhamohana  had  already  been 
removed  by  the  members  ol:  the  Raj  family 
before  their  arrival.  But  the  image  of  Laksmi- 
Narayana  fell  into  their  hands,  and  for  reasons 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  now,  they  brought 
it  to  Balasore,  where  it  still  exists.  TJiis 
stone-image  is  about  3  feet  in  height..  The 
hue  features  and  the  graceful  appearance  of 
the  figure  attracted  the  attention  of  one  Pyari 
Bai,  a  religious  devotee,  who  took  a  fancy  for 
it  at  hrs.t  sight  and  began  to  worship  it.  When, 
however,  Sumitra  Devi  came  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Remuna,  she  wanted  to  take  the  image  back  to 
IMayurabliafija.  But  the  people  objected  to  this 
and  insisted  on  its  being  allowed  to  remain 
where  it  was.  Accordingly,  the  Rani  had  some 
lands  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  State  evidently 
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for  the  purpose  of  maiiitaiiiiiig  the  JJova-seva 
and  the  llatha-yatra.  The  present  police  lines 
of  Paduyapada  forms  part  of  the  Devottara 
Zamiudar}^ 

In  the  Court  documents,  Ilariharapur  was 
mentioned  as  tlie  head-quarters  of  Rani  Suniitra 
Devi  though  it  had  already  been  abandoned. 
Ii\[  the  Kabidiijab^  which  she  executed  in  favour 
ol'  the  Governor-General  in  Council  on  the  2nd 
March  ol;  ISOL  A.D.,  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  Parganali  Xayabasana  of  her 
Zamindary,  she  expressly  mentioned  ^'Sdk'nia 
Kllle  IlariJiarapiira'  as  her  head-quarters. 

A  close  examination  of  the  existing  ruins  of 
Ilariharapur,  would  furnish  iis  with  abundant 
proofs  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Marathas. 
These  ruins  tell  a  sorrowful  tale  even  to  this  day  ! 

The  eastern  side  of  the  old  Harlpuragada, 
now  in  ruins,  is  1091  feet  and  the  western  side 
1102  feet;  whereas  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  are  652  feet  and  6SG  feet  respectively.  On 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  this  wide  area  stands 
the  beautiful  temple  of  Rasika-Raya.  This  temple, 
as  already  had  been  stated,  was  erected  by  Raja 
Vaidyanatha  Bhanja,  three  centuries  ago.  It  is 
made  of  bricks  of  hue  workmanship  and  shows 
an  exquisitely  fine  taste  in  its  representations 
from  Hindu  mythology.  There  is  no  brick- 
temple  in  the  Avliole  of  (Jrissa,  which  can  match 
it  in  artistic  excellence. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  court-^^ard  of  the  said  temple  lies  the 
Rani-Hafisapura.  It  is  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  ])uilding  and  consists  of  the  seraglio 
with  adjoining  bath-rooms.     No  trace  now  exists 
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of  tlie  inner  apartments,  but  a  masoniy  well  of 
massive  structure  and  a  reservoir  standing  Ijy  its 
side,  present  relics  of  the  ancient  bath-rooms.  All 
other  buildings,  besides  these,  are  now  a  heap 
of  ruins  and  cannot  be  correctl}^  identified.  But 
Ave  can  safely  state  that  on  the  north-east  of 
the  l)ath-rooms  lies  scattered  in  ruins  the 
Harem. 

To  the  east  of  this  and  on  the  north  of  the 
Court-yard  of  Rasika-Raya-temple,  once  stood 
tlie  Durbar  Hall  and  the  retiring  chamber 
studded  in  front  by  sculptured  stone-columns 
and  arches  of  fine  designs.  A  portion  of  the 
floor  of  the  old  rooms  and  walls  has  recently 
become  unearthed.  This  has  brought  to  light  nu- 
merous stones  with  skilful  works  of  art  and  rem- 
nants of  ornamental  plaster-work  from  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  building  and  the  middle  of 
the  Hall.  The  plaster- works  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  walls  show  that  they  are  not  less  than  three 
centuries  old,  and  the  combined  mortar  has  been 
transformed  into  such  a  hard  substance  that  it 
can  easily  be  taken  for  a  superior  class  of  modern 
cement. 

A  few  specimens  of  earthen  pots  were  found 
within  the  uiclies  of  certain  rooms.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  the  spacious  palace  has  been  excavated. 
If  the  excavation  be  completed  and  all  the  rooms 
be  l)rought  to  light  in  their  original  dimensions 
])y  taking  out  the  ruljbish  with  great  care,  it 
may  probably  throw  some  light  on  the  real 
arrangement  of  things,  that  is  to  say,  the  nature 
of  the  buildings  and  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture of  the  period.  On. a  superficial  examination 
of  the  extensive  ruins  of  this  ancient  palace, 
it  is  not  possible  to  form  any  idea  of  the  position 
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of  its  coinponout  part>^.  A  plan  of  the  palace 
is  givreii  (  Plate  No.  53 )  which  will  give  a 
roiis^h  idea  of  the  stru3tiiro  a'ld  position  of  the 
buildings. 

To  the   north-west  of  the  palace   and  behind 
the  old  Court  stands  the  Radha- 

Railha-molianu  temple.  i  i  ^  r  .^ 

mohana-teniple  ;  whereas  the 
famous  temple  of  Rasika-Raya  occupied  a 
space  in  a  diagonally  opposite  direction, 
from  which  place  the  ladies  of  the  royal  house- 
hold used  to  worship  the  deity.  The  Radha- 
mohana-temple  is  a  plain  rectangular  block  of 
building  made  of  bricks  and  covered  with  cliunam 
plaster.  Its  sanctuary  was  separated  from  the 
outer-hall  l\y  a  perpendicular  wall  joining  the 
two  sides.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  here,  that  as  the  Radhamoliana  temple 
was  situated  within  the  outer  Court  compound,  it 
was  evidently  meant  for  the  male  members  of 
the  household. 

The  Rasika-Raya-temple  stood  facing  the  inner 
apartments  and  the  beautiful  workmanship  on 
,..,,,  ,       its  walls,  offers  a  contrast  to  the 

lUsik.i-UiyA    temple.  ,     .  <>         -r>-  n   -         i 

plamness  or  Kadhamoliana- 
temple.  A  striking  similarity  to  the  architecture 
of  this  nature  will  be  found  at  A^isnupur  (Malla- 
l)hunia)  in  the  temple  erected  by  Raja  Vira 
Hambira  and  his  descendants.  This  very 
structure  proves  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
school.  The  curvilinear  form  of  roofing  in  this 
temple  is  a  style  which  according  to  Mr. 
Fergnsson  first  originated  in  Gauda  many 
centnries  ago  and  was  adopted  by  the  Delhi 
Emperors  in  all  architectural  designs.  It  was 
latterly  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  civilized 
Avorld. 
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The  Temple  of  Rasika-Raya  consisted  of  two 
portions,  viz.,  the  principle  temple  and  the 
Xatamandira,  in  front  of  it.  The  Xatamaudira 
is  in  a  totally  delapidated  condition.  Only  one 
or  two  hrickbuilt  pillars  now  in  rnins  keep  np 
a  faint  memory  of  its  lost  grandeur.  Distinct 
evidence  of  a  high  st^de  of  architecture  are 
still  to  be  found  in  those  broken  pillars  and 
heaps  of  bricks  lying  beside.  The  portion  of 
the  temple  covered  by  the  Natamandir.-i  was 
d9  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad.  The  main  temple 
has  not  yet  been  totally  ruined,  though  certain 
portions,  have  broken  down  and  the  temple  has 
almost  lost  its  former  splendour.  It  is  30  feet 
long  and  27  feet  G  inches  broad.  The  temple  is 
divided  into  a  sanctuary  and  the  Jagamohana. 
Tiie  latter  is  a  small  place  just  in  front  of  the 
sacred  chamber  where  the  idol  is  placed.  The 
Avails  around  the  sanctuary  on  the  north,  south 
and  east  side  of  it  are  3  feet  4  inches  in  thickness, 
excepting  the  western  portion  where  the  wall  is 
7  feet  in  width  and  there  is  a  cell  attached  to  it. 
The  unusual  thickness  of  these  two  latter  walls 
has  led  some  people  to  think  that  these  contain 
within  them  secret  chambers  in  which  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  used  to  be  stored  up. 

A  plan  of  the  temple  is  herein  furnished, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  its  structure.  (  Plate 
No.  GO ). 

The  temple  of  Radha-mohana  is  brick- 
built.  It  has  not  only  lost  its  roofs  but  its 
greater  portion  is  in  ruins.  The  style 
of  architecture  of  this  temple  is  plain  and 
simple.  But  as  a  work  of  art  and  in  point  of 
beauty,  it  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Rasika-Raya. 
Formerly  the  walls  of  the  Natamandira  were 
painted  with  various  beautiful  representations  of 
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tlie  deities.  ]\[ost  of  the  i^ictures  liavc  Leeii 
ciraccd,  but  their  outlines  arc  yet  to  be  found  on 
the  walls.  The  i^aintings  ^Yitllin  the  niches  are 
preserved  up  to  now,  in  minute  details.  Such 
for  instance  are  the  pictures  of  Vamana,  Matsya 
and  of  Jagannatha,  but  those  on  the  inner  walls, 
other  than  the  above,  have  been  damaged  by 
exposure.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
this  temple  was  constructed  by  Eaja  Vira 
Vikramaditya  Bhaiija.  A  plan  of  the  above 
temple  is  given  in  Plate  No.  61. 

On  the  south-east  of  the  temple  of  Rasika- 
i-vaiuiUha  ^^y^i  ^t  a  distance  of  270  feet  and 
outside  the  fort  enclosure  lies  the 
temple  of  Jagannatha.  The  image  of  Jagannatha 
which  was  formerly  placed  in  the  temple, 
has  now  been  Ijrought  to  Pratrii:>apura  where 
he  receives  daily  offerings.  The  general  belief 
among  the  people  here  is,  that  this  temple 
was  constructed  bj-  Piaja  Ilarihara  Bhaiija,  the 
founder  of  Ilariharapura,  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of  architecture  of  Gauda.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  Raja  Vaid3\auatlia  Bhanja 
and  his  forefathers  formerly  l^elonged  to  tlie  Cakta 
sect  and  that  he  and  his  In-others  were  the  first 
of  this  dynasty  to  adopt  the  Vaisnava  faitli 
under  Rasikananda,  the  favourite  disciple  of 
Cyamananda.  Thus  it  appears  that  Raja  Ilari- 
hara Bhanja  was  a  Cakta.  But  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  Jagannatha  by  him  showed  the 
eclectic  nature  of  his  religious  faith.  The  artistic 
decorations  on  the  outer  Avails  of  the  temple  of 
Jagannatha  have  lost  much  of  their  beauty. 
Those  on  the  back  of  the  temple,  however,  are 
fairly  intact,  though  the  plaster  and  white-wash 
have  crumbled  down.  The  temple  was  very 
artistically   painted   in  various  beautiful  colours. 
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On  a  close  examinatiou  of  the   side- walls    traces 
of  the  paintiugs  are  still  observed. 

There  is  also  a  stoue-image  of  Goddess  ^lahisa- 
J  .^  |.^ .  mardiiu,  known  b}^  the  name  of 
Gada-Chandi  in  the  clumps  of 
l)aniboos  in  Badapada,  situated  on  the  limits  of 
Pratapapiira  and  Haripuragada.  It  was  formerly" 
enshrined  on  the  south  side  of  Haripuragada. 
(Plate  No.  35). 

There  is  a  general  belief  among  the  people 
that  the  above  image  of  Gada-Cliandi  is  the  oldest 
to  be  found  in  the  locality. 

There  is  a  small  stone-image  of  goddess 
Kcitisani  Kota-vasini,    at   j)resent    known    as 

Kotasani,  standing  b}-  the  side  of 
the  image  of  Mahisa-mardini  in  tlie  aforesaid 
bamboo-grove  of  Badapada.  It  is  popularly 
believed  that  slie  is  the  presiding  deity  of 
Ilariharapura.  This  image  of  the  goddess,  if 
properly  scrutinized,  will  ai^pear  to  be  much  older 
than  the  images  of  Gada-Chandi  alias  ^Fahisa- 
mardiui.  This  image  though  greatly  disfigured 
by  time,  still  retains  a  striking  semblance  to  that 
of  Jaijguli  Tara.  (  Blate  No.  27).  This  may 
be  taken  to  be  an  evidence  of  tlie  influence  of 
Tantrika    Buddhism  extant  in  ITaripur. 


VRINDAVANAPIJR- 
CASAKA. 

VfiiNDAVAXAL'L  R  is  aljout  a  mile  and  a  half  north- 
west of  llariharapur.  It  is  also  called  Ananda- 
Vrndav^anapur.  The  tradition  says  that  the 
village  was  founded  b}'  Raja  Vrndavana  Bhanja. 
lie  made  an  endowment  of  it  to  twelve  Tirahmanas 
who  settled  in  this  place.  The  Raja  had  a  beauti- 
ful temple  erected  here  which  he  dedicated  to 
his  favourite  God  Yrndavana-chandra.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  this  village  which  is  also  called 
Vira  Vikramaditya-Casana,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
monarch  of  that  name.  Vira  VikramfKlitya  was  a 
devout  Vaisiiava  ;  the  Gundicha  temple  of  Radha- 
mohana  was  built  by  him.  We  fmd  that  Vrnda- 
vana Bhahja's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  genea- 
logical list  of  the  Bhanja  Rajas.  So  the  authenti- 
city of  the  tradition  that  ascribes  the  village  to 
Vrndavana  Bhanja  is  doubtful.  Probably  it  was 
Raja  Vira  Vikrama  who  made  a  gift  of  the 
village  to  the  Brahmanas  and  got  both  of 
the  temples  built ;  very  likely  the  village  has 
l)een  called  Vrndavanapur  after  the  name  of 
Vrndavana-chandra,  the  presiding  deity  of  the 
place.  When  Haripur  was  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, the  Ratlia-jdtra  festival  of  Jagannatha  and 
Ra-lha-mohana,  the  deities  most  honoured  in  the 
capital  of  the  Bhanja  Rajas,  used  to  be  celebrat- 
ed with  great  eclat  and  Vrndavanapur  served  as 
the  halting  station  of  the  idols. 
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Both  the  temples  are  iu  ruins  now.  The  temple 
of  Vrndavana-chandra  appears  to  be  the  older  of 
the  two  and  is  a  specimen  of  decorative  art  and 
architecture  of  the  time.  (  Plate  Xo.  Go).  The 
Gundicha  temple  of  Radha-mohana  seems,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  to  he  an  imitation  of 
the  style  adapted  by  the  Yaisnava  architects  of 
Bengal. 

During  the  time  of  the  Maratha  inroads,  the 
village  was  deserted  and  remained  in  that  state 
for  many  long  years.  About  50  years  ago,  the 
reigning  chief  of  Mayurabhauja  brought  some 
Brahmanas  from  Xilgiri  and  Balasor  and  made 
them  settle  there.  The  Brahmana  residents  of 
the  village  belong  to  Rik  and  Yayurveda  and 
bear  the  following  titles  :  — 

Mahapatra  of  Va9ist]ia  Gotra,  Catapathi, 
Mi9ra,  and  Acharyya  of  Vats3;a  Gotra,  Dasa  of 
Tvau9ika  Gotra,  and  Mi9ra  of  Gautama  Gotra. 

There  is  a  Mandapa  in  the  village  which  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  (jpanayanam  and  other  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  the  Brahmanas.  The 
Brahmanas  of  the  place  are  practised  archers.  If 
a  fruit  is  to  be  plucked  from  a  tree,  they  do  it  by 
means  of  arrows.  Besides  the  Brahmanas,  the 
])cople  of  the  following  castes  are  to  be  met  in 
the  village — Kamar,  Kumbhar,  Ojhatantri,  Dhobi, 
Bhumij,  Tambuliya  Bhumij,  Bathudi  and  Santals. 

There  are  several  deities  that  are  worshipped 
by  the  rustics  in  the  bamboo-grove.  They  are 
called  Kotasani,  ^fahisasuri,  Kalapahad,  vSatbahiui 
<Scc.  On  the  west  of  the  baml^oo-grove  are  to 
be  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  Ijuildiug.  There 
is  a  big  tank  which  is  called  Bal  Bagh,  It 
is    said    tliat    it    was    dug   by    Lala    Bai,    the 
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(luiiciiig  girl  of  the  Court  of  Jifija,  Daiuodara 
lilianja.  According  to  others  this  lake  and  the 
building  in  ruins  belonged  to  a  Muhannnadan 
Xa\vab  who  temporarily  resided  in  the  locality. 
We  find  from  the  Akbar-narafih  that  tlic  Pathan 
King  Daud  Kliau  retreated  into  the  recesses  of 
the  jungles  in  the  vicinity  of  llariharapur  Gada 
and  lived  there  for  a  time  to  avoid  the  attacks  of 
the  Mughals.  The  Muhammadan  Xawab  of  the 
tradition  may  probably  be  the  great  Pathan  chief. 
The  tank  remains  full  of  water  all  the  year 
round  ;  but  for  some  mysterious  reasons  no  one 
ventures  to  touch  it.  A  tunnel  joins  the  tank 
with  the  river  Buda-Balang  at  a  x^lace  called 
Kanydmlgir  ganda.  This  tunnel  j)ossesses  some 
strong  stone-arches.  There  are  many  wonderful 
stories  current  amongst  the  people  of  the  place 
regarding  Lai  Bagh  and  the  adjacent  locality. 


OR 

BANAKATHI-OADA. 

L\  tlie  recesses  of  the  jungles  of  Tasaiada,  a 
mile  oil  the  north-east  ol'  llariharapur  and  half  a 
mile  north-west  of  Pratapapur  Dak  Bnnglow,  are 
to  be  found  the  ruins  of  a  stone-fort  which  is 
popularly  known  in  the  locality  as  Banakati-gada. 
This  name  has  evitlently  been  given  to  the  place 
by  the  people  who  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  woods  ;  but  the  real  name  of  the  fort  was 
known  to  be  Gada  Xusumia.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  of  which  there  are  still  some  remnants. 
The  big  ramparts,  which  once  foi'med  part  of  the 
fortified  cit}^  have  gone  down  into  the  bed  of  the 
river  Buda-Balang.  But  huge  stone-blocks  are  to 
be  found  iu  abundance  on  the  ground  and  also 
undei-  the  sandy  bank  of  the  river,  testifying 
to  the  existence  of  ancient  fortifications.  The 
name  Kusumia-gada  apparently  conveys  the  idea 
of  a  settlement  of  the  Kusumba-Ksatriyas  liere  ; 
and  the  name  of  Knsuma-Talao  Ganda,  only  a 
mile  south-west  of  Banakati-gada  also  confirms 
the  supposition.  The  neighbouriug  places  were 
once  replete  with  traces  of  the  powers  of  the 
Kusumba-Ksatriyas,  about  whom  we  have  written 
at  some  lemnh  in  the  Introduction. 


PRATAPAPIJR. 

PiLVTAPAi'i'ii  is  11  miles  to  tlio  soiiili-cast  of 
Baripada  and  is  only  G  miles  away  from  Krsna- 
cliaiidrapur  Station  (  U.  S.  Ky.  ).  This  place  is 
bounded  on  the  South  and  West  by  the  river  Buda- 
lialang.  Beyond  this  river  covering  a  tract  of 
over  12  miles  to  the  east  and  sonth,  lies  the 
forest  of  Tasarada  in  the  Pargana  Banahari 
which  extends  np  to  Baripada. 

Pratapapnr  was  formerly  called  Ramachandra- 
pur  after  the  name  of  Paja  Pamachandra  Bhanja 
Deva  who  founded  it.  The  place  which  is  only  a 
village  now,  once  was  a  lloTirishiug  town  and  its 
date  of  foundation  was  much  anterior  to  that  of 
Hariharapur.  A  dilapidated  temi^le  of  Dadhi- 
Vamana  and  an  indigo-factory  both  founded  by 
Maharaja  Jadunatha  Bhanja  are  amongst  the 
okl  relics  of  the  place.  At  one  time  it  yielded  a 
good  crop  of  indigo  and  the  factory  was  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Bengali  officer.  At  present 
the  Sardar  of  the  place  holds  his  office  in  the  old 
factor}^  building.  There  is  a  small  hut  in  which 
the  image  of  Jagannatha,  Dadhi-Vamana  and 
i\iahaprabhu  Chaitanyadeva  are  worshipped. 

An  interesting  tradition  about  the  advent 
of  these  deities  in  Pratapapur  is  current  among 
the  local  Pandas. — Paja  Prataparudra,  the  far- 
famed  monarch  of  Orissa,  was  a  devoted  follower 
of  Cri  Chaitanyadeva  and  when  the  latter 
expressed  a  desire  to  leave  Orissa  with  a  view  to 
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visit  Vrndavana,  the  Eaja  had  an  image  of 
Chaitanyadeva  made  of  Nimha  wood.  He 
wanted  to  keep  this  image  with  him  and  thus 
derive  some  solace  dnring  the  absence  of  his 
great  master.  When,  however,  Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu  at  hist  left  Orissa,  Iiaja  Pratapa- 
rudradeva  took  the  images  of  Dadhi-A'amana 
and  Chaitanya  with  him  and  started 
for  Vrndavana.  On  reaching  Pratapapnr  known 
at  that  time  as  Pamachandrapnr,  the  King 
fell  seriously  ill  and  feeling  that  his  end  Avas 
drawing  near,  he  appointed  51  Pandas  for  the 
worship  of  the  two  images.  He  also  made  an 
endowment  of  a  i:)roperty  yielding  an  income  of 
Rs.  2000  a  year  for  the  purpose.  After  the  death 
of  Raja  Prataparudradeva,  the  name  of  the 
village  was  changed  to  Pratapapnr,  in  honour 
of  the  illustrious  dead  and  it  has,  since  that  time, 
been  known  by  that  name.  The  construction  of 
a  temjple  for  these  images  was  commenced  by 
the  then  ruling  Bhaiija  Raja,  but  ere  it  was 
comj)leted,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  Kalapa- 
hada.  The  images  were  removed  secretly  to  the 
fort  of  Hariharapur  in  order  to  be  saved  from  the 
ruthless  hands  of  the  iconoclast.  When  Harihara- 
pur had  again  to  be  deserted  on  account  of  the 
Maratha  raids  during  the  reign  of  Damodara 
Bhanja,  these  images  were  brought  back  to 
Pratapapnr  and  Raja  Jadunatha  Bhaiija  subse- 
quently had  a  temj)lo  erected  there  for  Dadhi- 
Vamana.  The  other  two  images  were  subse- 
quently placed  in  it.  Of  the  51  Pandas  appoint- 
ed for  their  worship,  the  descendants  of  one  only 
have  survived. 

As  the  city  was  losing  its  importance,  its  area 
was  reduced,  portions  of  it  were  parcelled  off 
from  the  main  city    owing   to  physical  ajul  other 
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changes  and  tli(>y  rornu.'il  into  separate  vll]ao-es. 
I'lie  western  portions  of  lviiinai")iir  were  once  in- 
clufled  in  Pratapapar,  l3ut  on  account  of  a 
chano'e  in  the  course  of  the  river,  they  liave  been 
cut  oil'  from  the  original  city.  They  still  retain  the 
ancient  name  by  which  the  old  city  was  foi-merly 
known.  There  was  a  temple  al)out  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Pratapai^nr  Dak 
]]unglow.  This  was  known  as  the  SamddJii  of 
Prataparudradeva.  But  as  the  river  changed  its 
courses,  the  temple  became  submerged  under 
water.  Three  or  four  years  ago  small  joortions  of 
it  could  be  seen  protruding  above  the  surface  of 
water  at  Ramapur  ;  but  at  i^resent  all  signs  of 
this  historic  monument  are  lost. 

The  above  three  images  made  b}-  Pratapa- 
rndradeva  passed  through  many  a  vicissitude  on 
account  of  the  serious  political  disturbances  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  locality  within  the  last 
300  years.  Though  the  images  are  held  in 
veneration,  no  x>i'opei'  steps  were  ever  taken  to 
have  them  repaired  or  placed  in  suitable  temples. 
The  temple  of  Dadhi-Vamana  in  course  of  time 
collapsed  and  the  image  was  removed  to  a  small 
straw-hut. 

The  political  disturbances,  referred  to  above, 
are  well  known  to  students  of  Indian  Histor3\ 
We  learn  from  the  ]\fadala  Panji  of  Jagannfitha 
that  Raja  Prataparudra  died  in  looO  A.D.  Shortly 
after  the  demise  of  this  illustrious  king,  Kala- 
pahada  ravaged  Orissa  in  15G5  A.D.  After- 
wards Daud  Khan,  the  Pathan  chief  of  liengal, 
on  being  pursued  by  the  Mughal  general,  took 
shelter  in  this  place.  Hard  hghting  occurred 
between  him  and  the  latter   near   Ilariharapur."-^- 

*  See  KeiKut  on  H;\i'i[»nr, 
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Daud  was  completely  defeated.  The  Patlians, 
liowever,  retained  some  power  in  the  land 
and  it  was  daring  tlic  time  of  Akbar  that 
Man  Siiiiha  came  in  person  and  totally  snbverted 
the  Pathan  supremacy,  having  killed  Daud  Khan 
in  a  pitched  battle.  Although  the  Pathans  were 
completely  routed,  they  retained  some  hold  on  the 
neighbouring  lands  and  their  descendants  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  village  of  Badasai  five  miles  to 
the  Avest  of  Pratapapur.  Though  the  place  was 
subjugated  by  the  Mughal  chief,  he,  however, 
could  not  restore  peace  and  order.  Fresh 
causes  of  disturbance  soon  occurred.  The 
ravages  of  the  Marathas  created  a  Avide-spread 
panic  in  the  country.  Their  object  Avas  to  get 
possession  of  Hariharapur,  and  with  this  object 
they  often  attacked  the  place.  But  Damodara 
Bhanj a  Avas  too  powerful  for  them  and  repelled 
them  frequently.  Family  dissensions,  hoAvever, 
obliged  the  Raja  to  ultimately  desert  Harihara- 
pur,'' which  Avas  then  exposed  to  the  ruthless 
plunder  of  the  JMarathas.  The  once  beautiful 
capital  of  the  Bliaiija  Rajas  now  presents  a 
melancholy  sight  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
images  of  the  above  deities  should  be  neglected. 
ThelMarathas  being  Hindus  did  not  lay  their  ruth- 
less hands  on  them,  this  being  the  only  redeeming 
feature  in  the  tale  of  plunder  and  ravages 
they  committed.  In  the  midst  of  the  bustle, 
neglect  and  ravages  consequent  on  the  above 
incidents,  the  beautiful  image  of  Lord  Gauraijga 
lost  its  left  hand  and  a  portion  of  its  head  was 
damaged.  But  the  devotion  of  the  people  re- 
ci.aitanya  maiucd  as  firm  as  ever,  as  is  proved 
Mairipiabiui.  |)y  ^\^Q  fj^ct  that  hundreds  of  pilgrims 
assemble   here   every   year  from  distant  parts  of 
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the  couiiti y  to  celebrate  the  birth-anniversary  of 
Chaitanya  on  the  Dola-Piirninia.  On  this  occasion 
they  sing  the  name  of  Hari  day  and  night 
without  cessation  On  the  ^fakara-Saijkiauli  day 
a  festival  is  held  in  honour  of  Dadhi-\'ainaiia  which 
is  attended  l)y  hundreds  of  devotees.  This  is 
hi-iefly  the  tale  of  the  two  images  brought  down  to 
Pratapapur  by  IJaja  Prataparudra  Deva.  Pratapa- 
rudra  had  ordered  a  likeness  of  Chaitanya  to  be 
painted  in  water-colours,  in  which  the  King  him- 
self is  represented  as  lying  prostrate  before  his 
great  religious  master.  This  painting,  which  is 
a  rare  specimen  of  art,  is  still  preserved  at 
Kunjaghata  Pajabati,  Murshidabad.  Gauridasa 
Pandita  had  an  image  of  Chaitanyadeva  made  of 
n'nnha  wood,  and  we  find  that  another  such  was 
made  here  by  the  order  of  Raja  Prataparudra. 
These  three  likenesses  possess  the  unique 
historical  importance  of  having  been  made 
during  the  life-time  of  Lord  Gauraijga  400 
years  ago,  and  are  hence  objects  worth  being 
taken  care  of  by  those  interested  in  the  history' 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  great  Vaisnava 
movement  in  Bengal  and  Orissa. 

There  are  altogether  122  families  at  present 
living  at  IVatapapur.  They  may  be  grouped  as 
follows  : — 

Brahmanas,  Karana,  Ivhandait,  Putula  Bania, 
Barika,  Vaisnava,  ]\[ngadlia,  Gauda,  Dhobi, 
Bhuniija  and  Bathudi. 

In  the  bamboo-grove  wliicli  separates  Pratapa- 
pur  from  Haripur  maj'  be  found  the  stone-image 
of  the  deity  called  Xi9chalamani,  which  the 
rustics  of  the  x)lace  worship  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  to  show  that  this  deity  belongs  to  the 
Hindu  Pantlicou. 


BAD.^SAI   (BARSAI). 

Badasai  (Barsai)  is  G  miles  on  the  south  of 
J^ratapaiDiir,  and  17  miles  away  from  Bru-ipada. 
The  present  area  was  formerh'  occupied  by  four 
prosperous  villages,  viz.,  Laijguli,  BatapTir,  Bali- 
mundali  and  Kumara-Casana.  These  have  now 
])ecome  an  extensive  field  and  bear  vestiges  of 
vast  ruins  ;  but  the  present  vilhige  is  called  ^f  ^T 
(  literally,  large  village  ).  The  extensive  heaps 
of  ruins,  numerous  tanks,  images  of  gods  and 
goddesses  pertaining  to  different  religious  creeds 
scattered  in  various  places  and  the  ruins  of  big 
temples,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  ancient 
glory  of  this  village.  Ancient  Jaina  and 
Bucklhist  relics  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
different  sects  of  the  Hindu  religion  are  found 
here.  These  go  to  show  that  the  iidliience  of 
all  three  religions  at  one  time  prevailed 
liere._  How  this  extensive  and  populous  place 
fell  into  ruin  has  not  yet  been  correctly 
ascertained.  The  old  residents  state  that  there, 
was  a  Tah9ildar's  cnU'licrjj  in  village  Kor;ali 
Oil  the  east  of  Badasai  even  during  the  (iijie  of 
liaja  Daiuodara  Bhanja.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
populous  village  and  was  uudfi-  niahmaiiic 
inthicnce.  Being  afraid  of  a  .Maratiia  luvasiou, 
Baja  iJamodara  fled  from  his  cai)ilal  (o 
Bamanghatl.  During  the  absence  of  the  luaja 
and  the  royal  family  the  State-elephant  (Pata-Ilaii) 
became  wild  and  disorderly,  broke  his  iron  chain 
and  found  his  way  from  llaripur  fort  to  Badasai. 
Shortly  before  this,  the  Tahyihlar  managed  to'buiy 
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all  the  royal  treasures  uiulorgrouiul  and  llcil  with 
his  fainil3\  TJiose  inhabitants  wliu  continued 
living  there  at  tiie  time  got  tired  ol'  the  ravages 
ot'  the  mad  State-elephant  and  eventually  left  the 
IDlace.  Thus  Ko^ali,  Baliniundali,  Kumara-Casana 
and  Patapuv  became  totally  deserted.  Within 
a  short  time  of  this  incident,  these  prosperous 
and  popnlons  places  became  dense  forest.  Maha- 
laja  Jadunatlia  Bhanja  gave  these  and  several 
other  adjoining  villages,  such  as  Barapada  etc., 
to  his  daughter  as  her  dowry.  For  this  reason 
no  other  member  oi"  the  royal  family  made  any 
attempt  to  settle  here.  The  ofhcers  in  the 
employ  of  the  Baja's  daughter  did  their  utmost  to 
reclaim  these  jungles  and  once  more  the  x^lace 
became  habitable  through  their  elTort.  The  soil 
was  very  fertile  and  attracted  agriculturists  who 
reclaimed  all  the  jungle.  Thus  gradually  Ko9ali, 
Baliniundali,  Kumara-Casana  and  Batapur  were 
converted  into  vast  agricultural  tracts.  Through 
the  exertions  of  an  old  Santal  of  the  place, 
Brrdmianas  and  other  respectable  Hindus  came 
to  live  in  the  northern  part  of  Batapur.  Fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  clearing  the 
jungles,  the  temple  of  Ba9a-Cliandi  was  discover- 
ed. About  two  hundred  feet  to  the  north-east 
of  this  temple  and  within  the  site  of  the  present 
Kof;ali  village,  there  is  a  high  table-land.  For 
some  years  past  melons  (tii%)  have  been  growing 
luxuriantly  on  this  land.  The  i^eople  of  the 
locality  ha\c  vague  traditions  about  treasure 
being  hidden  in  the  place  ;  they  also  believe  that 
it  is  the  abode  of  some  invisible  si)irit.  About 
500  feeC  to  the  east  and  200  feet  to  the  south  of 
this  land  are  situated  two  big  old  tanks  eddied 
Kotibrahnii  and  Bodhi-Bukhur  respectively.  At 
the'  outskirts  of  village  Xofali,  north  of  Koti- 
brahmi  tank,  an  image  of  the    2oi\\    Tirthaijkara 
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(rar^vaDcltha  Svainl)  has  been  discovered.  This 
stouo  image  seems  to  be  very  ohh  Au  image  of 
A'isnii  has  also  been  found  iu  the  village  of  Ko^ali. 
This  image  is  also  an  old  one. 

Among  the  vast  rains  of  Badasai,  there  is  a 
stone-temple  which  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  village.  The  temple,  although  now  in  rnins, 
is  an  object   of  much  interest.     It    is    commonly 

Tenn.ie  of  I'asacha.uH.  ^^^^1^^^.  ^^'^  temple  of  PaQa-Chandi, 
a  grnn  skeleton  ligiire  with 
eight  arms.  The  original  temple  was  21  feet  G 
inches  high  and  its  base  12  feet.  On  the  roof 
and  columns  of  the  temple  a  Vata  tree  (  ficus 
indica  )  has  grown  about  10  feet  thick.  A 
glance  at  the  tree  will  convince  one  that  the 
temple  must  have  been  left  neglected  for 
centuries  together  and  consequently  fallen 
into  decay.  That  its  artistic  beauty  was  of  a 
high  order  is  evident  from  the  amalaka  on 
the  top  of  the  temple.  But  the  plaster  haviug 
entirely  come  away,  there  is  now  no  means 
of  forming  an  idea  of  its  architectural 
excellence.  This  stone  temple  seems  to 
partially  indicate  the  influence  of  the  Diavidian 
style  of  architecture.  The  original  image 
of  the  Goddess  ra9a-Chandi  was  brought  to 
Baripada  and  in  its  place  a  iigure,  1^  cubits  high, 
of  Karasiriihi  has  been  substituted.  (  Plate  No. 
32 ).  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a  court-yard  where 
heaps  of  stones  are  lying  scattered  about.  One 
is  tempted  to  think  that  these  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Natamandira.  Human  skulls  having  been  found 
here,  there  is  a  popular  belief  that  formerly 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  here  in  lai-ge 
numbers  before  the  goddess.  There  are 
traces  here  and  there  of  the  Kurundjera 
(enclosures)  which  existed  in  early    times   round 
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the  temple  and  tlie  tank.  Tliis  Knrumbcrri  is 
about  !200  by  200  i'eet.  Formerly  on  each  side 
of  tlie  Slmlui-clvfhri  (  Lion-gate  )  of  the  enclosure 
there  was  the  hgure  of  a  lion  standing  on 
elephant.  (  Plate    j,^  -  , — ,.^..^. 

These  two    /  .r--  -■■ 


No.  GG  ).  These  two  \  ^  —''^  ^^■ 
figures  have  now 
been  removed  and 
placed  on  the  court- 
yard of  the  temx)le. 
The  sculptural 
beauty  of  the  figure 
of  a  lion  piercing  the 
head  of  an  elephant 
is  superb  and 
compels  admiration. 
The  figures  of  the 
Goddess  and  lion  are 
made  of  excellent 
chlorite.  The  lion  is 
2  cubits  high  and  1?, 
cubits  broad.  For- 
merly people  used  to 
call  the  place  Nara- 
munda-bali  or  Bali- 
Naramunda — as  nu- 
merous human  sacri-  cc.  lion  on  elei-hant. 
fices  used  to  be  offered  to  this  goddess.  To  this 
fact  probably  the  village  owes  _  its  name  Nara- 
mundali  (the  place  of  human  sacrifices). 

Tradition  says,  that  the  temple  of  the  Goddess 
was  built  by  the  Bhailja  Raja  Vikramaditya. 
The  Casana  which  was  granted  here  by  his 
youngest  son,  Prince  Balabhadra  Bhauja,  was 
known  among  the  people  as  "Kumara  Balabhadra- 
pur-Casana."  This  name  was  latterly  corrupt- 
ed   into    'Kumar-Casana'     and     later     still     to 
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KomrK^asana.  The  ruins  of  this  Xumrira-Casana 
still  exist  in  the  northern  part  oi;  Jjadasai, 
Fragin3nts  ot  stone  with  artistic  carvings  there- 
on are  found  nnderground  here.  The  phice  is 
likely  to  yield  rich  material  i'or  history  in  the 
shape  of  ancient  relics  to  S3^stematic  and  well 
directed  excavations. 

We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to  accept 
the  tradition  crediting  Raja  Vira  Vikramaditya 
with  having  built  the  temple.  liaja  Vira 
Vikramaditya  flourished  250  years  ago,  and  most 
likely  the  temple  was  deserted  before  that  period. 
The  temple  was  erected  long  before  the  time  of 
this  Raja,  during  Cakta  ascendancy.  There  are 
also  other  considerations  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  A'ikramaditya  was  a  Vaisnava  by 
faith  and  the  present  liailha-mohana  temple 
of  Haripur  and  Gnndicha  of  Vrndavanapur 
(Vira  Vikramaditya  Casana  ),  were  bnilt  by  him. 
Most  likely  Jjalabhadra  Bhafija  stayed  here  and 
granted  the  Casana"-''  in  behalf  of  his  father. 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  Biahmanas  who  were 
benehted  by  this  Casana  used  to  ascribe  ever}-- 
thing  that  was  good  and  noble  in  the  locality 
to  Vira  Vikramatlitya.  The  place  where  Knmara 
Ijalabhadra  Bhafija  used  to  live  became  famons 
as  Knmar^ali ;  it  is  now  called  Xo^ali  and 
lies  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Badasai.  The 
Brahmanas  of  Balabhadrapur-Casaua  have  be- 
come almost  extinct ;  the  few  snrviving  mem- 
bers of  their  families  reside  at  i\Iadliavapnr. 

AVe  are  inclined  to  regard  the  temple  of  Paca- 
chandi  as  a  relic  of  Cakta  influence.  People 
nsed  to  reverence  the  Pa9a-Chancli  of  this 
place  as  the  presiding  deit\'  of   Badasai    and    its 

*   For  imrtiL'ulars  sec  tlie  Itcpdrt  on  KiJcali. 
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neighbouring   villages.      In    llie    Taiitras    she  is 
called  Tuulra-Bhairavl.'     (  Plate  Xo.  oT). 

On  the  bank  oE  a  large  tank  in  Badasai  is  a 
small  figure  popularly  known  as 
Budai,ist  remains.  ehaudra-Senii.  The  villagers  re- 
gard Chandra-Sena  as  the  chief  deity  ol  the  village. 
in  its  honour  Udaparva  or  Chadaka  PCija  ( the 
hook-swinging  festival  )  is  celebrated  with  great 
cdat  every  year  and  at  the  time  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  men  Qock  to  this  i-)lace.  Bralimanas  are 
not  entitled  to  perform  its  puj a  ;  tlie  Dahuris  or 
priests  of  tlie  deity,  who  do  so,  are  a  low  class 
people  of  the  village. 

The  name  Chandra- 
Sena  excited  our  curio- 
sity and  we  became 
eager  to  see  it.  Con- 
trary to  our  expectation 
we  found  that  it  was 
not  the  image  of  any 
Deva,  but  simply  a 
small  Buddhist  chaitya 
made  of  stone  which  is 
1|  feet  high.  On  each 
side  of  this  chaitya  is  a 
naked  figure,  which 
appears  to  every  one 
to  be  the  representa- 
tion of  Bodhisattvas  in 
a  crude  form.  (  Plate 
No.  53).  As  already 
observed,  Udaparva  is 
celebrated  in  honour  of 
Chandra-Sena  on  the 
full-moon  day  of  Vai- 
9akha  w^hen  great  en- 
thusiasm is  displayed 
by  the  people. 


53. 
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iieiglibonriniv   villages.      Tii    the    Tantras    she  is 
called  Ttiulra-Bhairavi;     (  Plate  No.  3f ). 

Oil  the  bank  of  a  large  tank  in  Badasai  is  a 
small  figure  popularly  known  as 
Chandra-Sena.  The  villagers  re- 
gard Chandra-Sena  as  the  chief  deity  of  the  village. 
in  its  hononr  Udaparva  or  Chadaka  PCija  ( the 
hook-swinging  festival  )  is  celebrated  with  great 
eclat  every  year  and  at  the  time  ten  to  fifteen 
thousand  men  flock  to  this  i^lace.  Brahnianas  are 
not  entitled  to  perform  its  puja ;  the  Dahuris  or 
priests  of  the  deity,  who  do  so,  are  a  low  class 
l^eople  of  the  village. 

The  name  Chandra- 
Sena  excited  onr  curio- 
sity and  we  became 
eager  to  see  it.  Con- 
trary to  onr  expectation 
we  found  that  it  was 
not  the  image  of  any 
Deva,  bnt  simply  a 
small  Buddhist  chaitya 
made  of  stone  which  is  It- 
11  feet  high.    On  each    [ 


side  of  this  chaitya  is  a 
naked     figure,     which    ' 
appears  to     every  one   ; 
to   be   the    represent  a-   ; 
tion  of  Bodhisattvas  in 
a  crude  form.     ( Plate        . 
No.    53).     As    already   k^  j^- 
observed,   Udaparva  is   p2 -■ 
celebrated  in  honour  of   ; 
Chandra-Sena    on    the 
full-moon   day   of  Vai- 
9akha  when  great    en- 
thusiasm   is   displayed 
by  the  people. 
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The  Buddhists  often  Avorship  stupas  or 
chaitycas.  In  the  Bara-Badar  temple  of  Java 
we  come  across  numerous  chaitj-as  which  the 
i:)eople  and  the  women-folk  in  particular,  are 
represented  as  garlanding  or  otherwise  approach- 
ing with  marks  of  veneration.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  Chandra-Sena,  the  votive  chaitya  came  to 
draw  the  homage  of  the  people  of  the  locality. ■•■ 

About  200  yards  on  the  south-east  of  the 
temple  of  rri9a-Cliandi,  there  is  a  very  old 
tank  called  Bodhipukur.  Half  of  it  has  become 
marshy  and  is  known  as  "Bilgadia  "  This  has 
now  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Chandra- 
Seua  used  formerly  to  stand  on  the  bank  of  the 
tank.  The  term  'Bodhipukur'  calls  np  Bud- 
dhistic associations. 

On  the  left  side  of  Chandra-Sena  is  the  image 
of  a  goddess  with  two  hands.  She  is  popularly 
but  erroneously  called  Kalika.  She  holds 
a  kind  of  loroom-stick,  peculiar  to  Mayurabhanja, 
in  her  right  hand  and,  in  her  left,  a  jar  ;  there  is, 
besides,  the  figure  of  an  ass  by  her  side.  (  Plate 
No.  51  ).  This  naturally  reminds  one  of  our 
Citala.  Mahamahopadhyaya  Ilara  Prasad  Castri 
noticed  the  figures  of  Dvara-Pala,  Citala  and 
llariti  in  front  of  every  Buddhist  shrine  in 
Nepal.  Probably  in  this  place  also,  the  figure 
of  Citala  Avas  set  up  in  some  Buddhist  Vihara 
of  which  all  traces  have  been  lost. 

It  has  Ijeen  mentioned  that,  there  are  more 
than  50  tanks  in  Badasai  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Of  these  nine  are  very  large.  Tlie  popular  belief 
here  is  that  these  big  tanks  were  excavated  live 
to  seven  hnndred  years  ago.  During  the  re-excava- 


•     Vol-  particulars  see  tlie    Introduction    (on    Modern    Buddhism    and 
its  Followers  in  Mayurabhanja), 
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tlon  of  Tala  Piikluir,  tlircc  small  swoixls  like  dog- 
gers were  found.  'J'lio  Avater  of  this  tank  oc- 
casionally forms  whirlpools.  In  Vai^akha  or 
Nainiai  piic-  Jaisth^'u  aflcr  Uda-Parva,  these  are 
iionuMioa.  clearly  perceptible  ;  and  at  that  time 

many  fishes  die  and  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  common  folk  of  this  place  believe 
that  this  fish  mortality  is  the  precursor  of  the  rainy 
season.  Formerly,  owing  to  a  su2:)erstitious  feel- 
ing, nobody  would  touch  the  water  of  this  tank. 
Of  the  presiding  deities  of  the  village  Chandra- 
Sena,  Kalikaand  Raolani,  are  the  chief.  We  have 
described  Chandra-Sena  already.  Ivaotani  is  the 
figure  of  a  goddess  with  four  hands — seated  on  a 
throne.  This  is  a  figure  of  Dharma.  (Plate  Xo. 
52).  Besides  these,  there  are  images  of  other 
gods  and  goddesses,  such  as  Kanaka-Durga, 
Kalimayi,  Kotasani,  Maijgala,  Ganapati,  Chandi 
Tliakuraiu,  KenduasanI,  Badda,  Mardaiaja, 
Siihhavahiiii,  Andhaii,  Ganjai  Budi,  etc. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  local 
Brahmanas  are  not  eligible  for  performing  the 
piija  of  these  village  deities.  This  is  done 
by  the  Dahuris.  But  the  puja  of  these  deities 
is  not  performed  by  one  tribe.  That  of 
Maijgala  Devi  is  performed  only  l)y  Bhumijas 
and  that  of  Mardaraja  by  Bathudis.  The  images 
of  these  village  gods  and  goddesses  are  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  tanks  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
bamboo-groves  or  under  big  trees. 

Old  manuscripts  written  on  palm-leaves 
are  fonnd  in  many  honscs  Among  them 
we  noticed  a  few  Bengali  manuscripts  writ- 
ten in  Uriya  characters.  Of  these  "Satyanarayana" 
of  Saijkaracharya  deserves  mention.  The  manu- 
script is  divided  into  10  palas  or  chapters,  the  to- 
tal  number    of   ^lokas    being   about  5000.     The 
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"SatyuDarayana  Pala",  now  extant  in  Ben^-al,  is  not 
so  big  as  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  wonder 
that  the  work  of  a  Bengali  poet,  who  flonrished 
more  than  300  years  ago,  is  read,  recited  and 
snng  in  the  obscure  hill-tracts  and  out-of-the-way 
places  in  the  remote  corners  of  Utkala  !  It  is 
probable  that  if  all  the  villages  of  Utkala  were 
exploi-ed  in  this  way,  works  of  many  old  writers 
of  Bengal  and  Utkala  might  be  rescued  from 
oblivion. 

This  village  is  now  inhabited  by  Biahmanas, 
Khandaits,  Telis,  Baisvauiyas,  Gndias,  Badhis, 
Present  Dhobis       (washermen),       Grahavipras 

inhabitants,  (astrologers),  Mndis  (grocers),  Keots, 
Hadis,  Domas,  Pathans,  Bliuiyas,  Bhumijas,  Pans, 
Batlnidis  and  Santals.  Of  these,  Bhumijas, 
Bathudis  and  Domas  are  the  largest  in  number, 
their  total  numerical  strength  may  be  estimated 
at  1000.  Bhumijas  are  regarded  as  an  aboriginal 
tribe  ;  but  the  Bhumijas  of  this  place  appear  to 
be  considerably  advanced.  They  wear  the 
sacred  thread,  profess  Hinduism  and  educate 
their  children.  They  perform  the  puja  of 
]\Iai)gala  'J'hakuiani,  no  others  being  deemed 
eligible  for  this  ofhce.  Goals,  swans,  pigeons  and 
cocks  are  sacrificed  before  the  goddess.  'Plieir 
inant)-as  are  in  'Ilidr  or  hill-dialect.  The  .lladis 
of  this  place  informed  us  that  there  is  a  manu- 
script called  "Visnu  Piana"  which  treats  of  the 
origin  of  their  caste  and  similar  matters.  The 
Domas  also  informed  us  that  the  Domacharyas  of 
the  Nilgiri  j)<^ssess  books  which  deal  with  their 
origin,  and  social  usages. 

Basa-Jatra  is  celebrated  here  with  great 
cchit.  During  this  festival  fifty  to  sixty  thousand 
l)eo]jle  ironi  different  parts  of  ]Mayurablianja 
assemble  here. 


KOCALI. 

As  already  stated,  the  village  Ker;ali  is  lialf  a 
mile  east  of  Badasai.  Formerly  commou  people 
used  to  call  it  Koma^ali.  Ko^ali  is  a  corruption 
of  Knn]ara9ali.  We  noticed^ already  tliat  Balabli 
adra  Bliafija,  the  youngest  sou  of  Raja  Vira 
Vikramaditya,  lived  here  for  some  time  ;  hence 
the  village  was  named  "Xnmara^ali." 

In  this  village,  there  were  formerly  two  temples, 
one  of  Parcvanatha  and  the  otlier  of  Purusottama. 

The  place  where  the  Par9vanatha-image  was 
„      ,  ,.  set    up    in    ancient     times,    was 

Recent  excavations.  \  4-1        -,,-vr^-        r.,i 

excavated  in  ApnJ,  190/.  Ihe 
western  side  of  this  place  is  90  feet  in  length, 
the  eastern  side  being  102  feet,  the  northern 
5.')  feet  and  the  southern  SG  feet  respectively. 
The  portion  already  excavated  has  revealed  the 
existence  of  an  entire  foundation  and  a  portion  of 
the  ground  floor  of  an  ancient  Jaina  temple.  The 
temple  appears  to  have  had  a  sanctum  (  Garbha- 
grlia)  and  a  Jagamohana^.  It  faces  north.  There 
is  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  long  it  has  been 
in  ruins.  People  say  that  earth  had  accumnlated 
over  the  ruins  of  the  temple  5  to  G  feet  deep.  But 
it  was  afterwards  removed  andthe  ground  levelled 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  We  have  been 
able  to  discover  stone  foundations  here  two  to 
three  feet  below  the  ground.  During  the  excava- 
tion a  large  anialalca  Avas  discovered  amidst  the 
ruins.     The  style  of  sculpture  seems  to  be  ancient 
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and  veiy  fine.  The  ceiling  of  the  rooms  within 
the  temple  luis  iron  work  attached.  This  iron 
work,  found  during  the  excavation,  proves  that 
from  very  early  times  the  peoi^tle  of  jMayurahhanja 
knew  how  to  use  that  metal  for  building  x^nrposes. 
Specimens  of  ])ottery  used  in  ancient  times  have 
also  been  found. 

The  site  of  the  Purusottama  temple  lies  in 
the  south-western  part  of  the  village  ;  but,  heyond 
the  remnants  of  underground  stone  foundations 
(not  very  high),  on  a  piece  of  land,  no  trace  what- 
ever of  this  temple  exists  at  present.  Here  a 
stone  Chakra  (discus  of  Visnu)  and  a  Kala^a  were 
also  found,  wliicli  have  been  preserved  in  the 
house  of  a  Khandaiat  of  K69ali.  These  are 
considered  sacred  and  worshipped.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  Chakra  is  about  T^-  cubits.  It  is 
made  of  laterite  (Baiil-mala  stone),  and  its  work- 
manship is  very  line. 

The  image  of  Purusottama  which  was  in  the 
temple  at  one  time  is  now  lying  under  a  hijjal  tree 
on  the  eastern  border  of  Ko^rdi  with  the  Par^va- 
natha  (locally  called  Ananta ).  The  image  or 
ParQvanatha  is  3  cubits  while  that  of  Purusottama 
is  about  2  cubits  high.  Purusottama  is  a  name 
of  Yisnu.  The  image  is  made  of  fine  granite  and 
its  workmanship  is  admirable.  The  image  of  the 
ParQvanatha  Svami  appears  to  be  much  older 
than  that  of  "  Purusottama.  "  (  Plate  No.  20  ). 
The  image  is  standing  on  a  serpent,  and  a 
serpent  with  uplifted  hood  looks  over  its  head. 
There  is  a  tradition  current  among  the  old 
Prahmana  families  of  the  place  to  the  eifect  that 
the  Purusottama  temple  was  erected  prior  to 
the  time  of  Vira  Vikramaditya  Phanja.  We 
are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
at  a  much  earlier  period. 


RANIRANDH. 

TiiREi-:  miles  to  tlie  west  oL'  Badasai  lies  the 
village  of  Rriiubaiidli  Makaria.  It  a2:)pears  to 
be  a  very  old  place.  There  was  a  stone  fortress 
at  this  place  and  some  12  tanks  are  situated 
on  all  sides  of  it  and  one  in  the  middle. 
On  the  northern  border  of  the  latter,  ruins 
of  a  very  ancient  Civa-temple  are  to  be  found. 
Inside  the  temple  is  a  "Civa-Liijga"  with  a  Gauri- 
patta,  which  is  worshipped  even  to  this  day.  A 
sum  is  set  apart  from  the  Raj-treasury  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  puja.  On  both  sides  of  the 
"Civa-Liijga"  there  are  two  stone  bulls.  We 
noticed  also  a  small  Avheel  and  the  image  of  a 
Deva,  in  a  standing  posture,  which  is  G  inches  in 
height.  Lying  scattered  on  all  sides  of  the  tank, 
are  carved  stones  several  of  which  are  fine  S23eci- 
mens  of  ancient  architectural  design  and  work- 
manship. On  all  sides  of  the  tank,  though 
worn  out  at  places,  runs  a  stone  pavement. 
On  the  outskirts  of  Ranibandh  we  noticed  two 
Buddhist  images — 3  feet  long  and  2J  feet  broad  ; 
one  is  the  figure  of  a  Avalokitecvara  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Buddhist  Tara-Devi.  The  image 
of  Tara-Devi  is  broken  in  part.  (  Plates  Nos.  40 
and  44).  The  two  images  were  formerly  kept 
in  the  adjacent  village  of  Megha.  But  the  deaths 
of  some  women  of  the  village  frightened 
the  superstitious  villagers  who  attributed  the 
evil  to  the  influence  of  the  above  two  Devas,  and 
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lortliwitli  removed  tliem  to  the  outskirts  of  tlie 
village.  Small  images  of  various  gods  and 
goddesses  are  also  to  be  found  there. 

The  presiding  deities  of  the  village  at  present 
are  Kalika,  Goljra  Suriaiii,  Budiani,  Kotasani, 
Asansuraui,  Siiiidaragauia,  Kandarpasuriani,  and 
Maliavira.  The  images  of  tJiese  deities  are  made 
of  stones  of  different  shapes  and  tliey  lie  under 
trees  in  tliree  different  places  of  the  village, 
their  piijas  being  performed  by  the  Dahuris. 
Formerly  Sarahs  (Cravaha)  used  to  come  to  the 
village  and  perform  tlie  puja  of  Mahavira.  The 
old  families  of  the  village  are  now  extinct.  The 
present  inhabitants,  numbering  about  70  families, 
have  settled  here  recently.  Of  these,  Bathudis, 
Bhumias  and  Santals  are  numerically  the 
strongest,  there  being  only  one  or  two  families 
of  Brahmanas,  Yaisnavas,  Bindhanis  (black- 
smiths) and  Itaiiisis  (weavers).  It  is  the  current 
belief  of  the  i^eople  that  many  images  of 
gods  and  goddesses  are  lying  buried  here  which 
nray  he   brought    to    light    Ijy  excavation. 


GAJARI  CASANA. 

One  and  a  half  miles  to  the  east  of  Ranibandh, 
is  Gajari-Brahmana-Casana,  Some  twelve  families 
of  Aijgirasa  Brahmanas  live  here.  The  place  is 
surrounded  by  dense  forest  on  all  sides.  Within 
the  village  there  is  a  tank  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  dug  under  the  orders  of  a  riding  chief. 
One  mile  to  the  east  of  the  Casana  lies  the  exten- 
sive field  of  Jviisumnpur,  dotted  with  long  rows  of 
large  mangoe-trees  and  interspersed  with  heaps 
of  "ruins.  Formerly  these  heaps  were  more 
numerous,  but  most  of  them  have  been  cleared  and 
the  land  has  been  converted  into  paddy-fields. 
The  existence  of  these  ruins  proves  that  the 
place  was  once  thickly  populated. 


CANTtilLO. 

One  mile  from  Betnati  station  aud  seven 
miles  from  Badasai  is  the  ancient  village  Cantliilo. 
This  village  shews  heaps  of  rains  over  an  area 
ol;  about  100  x  50  cubits.  These  ruins  are  of 
an  old  fort  that  had  on  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  two  big  tanks  which  have  now  been 
partly  silted  up.  The  village  which  was  once 
so  important  as  to  be  fortified,  possessed  its 
gods  and  goddesses  with  picturesque  temples. 
In  front  of  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  stone  slabs 
in  which  artistic  figures  appear  in  bas-relief 
with  other  fine  carvings,  have  been  pre- 
served in  a  hut.  These  slabs  indicate  the 
existence  at  one  time  of  beautiful  temples  in 
the  place.  Images  of  Dvara-Vasini,  Nrsiihha, 
Krsna  and  other  deities,  broken  by  the  reckless 
hands  of  the  iconoclasts  and  bearing  marks  of 
ravages  made  by  time,  lie  huddled  together  in 
tlie  hut. 


MANTRI. 

Mantiu  is  situated  0  miles  to  tlio  south-east 
ot  Ijadasai  and  23  from  Baripada.  'Jdie  place  is 
well  known  throughout  Utkala  for  the  temple  of 
its  presiding  deity  Kakharua  Vaidyanatha.  The 
people  here  Avere  required  to  pay  three  Manas  of 
paddy  to  the  deity,  a  practice  not  yet  altogether 
given  up.  The  name  Mauatraya  or  Manatri  (lit. 
three  Manas)  is  said  to  have  originated  in  this  way. 

Kakharua  Vaid.yanatha  is  believed  to  possess 
immense  power.  He  is  known  as  Jagrata  Devata 
(  a  living  Deity  ).  He  readily  grants  all  prayers. 
Hundreds  of  people  come  here  from  distant  parts 
of  the  country  to  present  offerings  to  the  deity. 
During  Civa-ratri,  Jatrasare  held  here  in  honour 
of  this  god.  Nearly  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pil- 
grims assemljle  to  join  in  this  festival  and  give 
offerings  to  the  temple.  Vaidyanatha  here  occupies 
the  same  place  as  Tarake^vara  in  Bengal. 

Tradition  says  that  a  Txaja  of  the  kSoma- 
vaiiiQa  was  attacked  with  white  leprosy, 
his  whole  body  becoming  white  like 
Kakharu  (  pumpkin  or  gourd  ).  This  circum- 
stance led  his  people  to  call  him  "Kakharua." 
With  a  view  to  get  rid  of  the  disease,  Kakharua 
came  to  Deoghar  and  gave  Dharna,  i.e.,  pros- 
trated himselfbefore  Vaidyanatha  and  remained 
in  that  condition  without  food,  until  the  God 
granted  his  prayer.  The  God  appeared  to  him  in 
a  vision  and  said,  "I  am  lying  concealed  under 
water   in    Pergunnah    Kundi  in    Mayiiral^hanja  ; 
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pick  mc  up  auil  worship  me  and  your  leprosy 
will  be  cured."  Accordingly,  the  Ivaja 
came  to  this  place  and  made  a  search  but 
could  not  find  the  Deity.  He  again  fasted  and 
remained  there  in  the  same  condition,  pros- 
trating himself.  This  time  the  command  of  the 
God  was  : — "Throw  stones  into  the  water  and 
you  shall  get  me."  Accordingly,  stones  were 
thrown  into  the  water  ;  and  no  sooner  had  this 
been  done,  than  a  Civa-Liijga  was  found  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water.  At  the  sight 
of  the  god  the  liaja's  leprosy  was  cured. 
With  a  view  to  commemorate  the  event,  he 
erected  a  temple  on  the  spot  Avhere  the  Civa- 
Liijga  had  appeared  and  set  it  up  there  amidst 
the  great  rejoicings  of  the  people.  From  the  fact 
that  the  Raja's  disease,  which  gave  him  the  look 
of  a  Kakharu,  was  cured  ))y  Vaidyanatha,  the 
God  came  to  be  called  Kakharu  a  Vaidyanatha. 

By  the  side  of  the  above  temple,  is  an  old 
reservoir.  It  is  called  Ivundi  or  Kunda.  Water 
is  to  be  found  in  this  Ivunda  throughout  the  year 
and  the  i^lace  is  connected  with  the  river  Gaijga- 
hara.  Gaijgahara  and  the  KundT  surround  the 
Vaidyanatha  Ksetra  on  three  sides.  The  archi- 
tectural design  and  workmanship  of  the  temple 
are  that  of  the  15th  or  IGth  century  A.  D.-  We 
also  find  that  in  the  Madala  Paiiji  of  Jagan- 
natlia,  mention  is  made,  of  a  Raja  named  Kakhil- 
ruii.  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  has  probably  misread 
'J\atharua'  for  'Kakharu a.''-  According  to  the 
Paijji  the  Raja  who  reigned  from  1154  to 
1450,  was  assassinated  In-  his  minister  Govinda 
Vidyadhara,  who  having  murdered  Raja 
Kakharua  and  the   whole    royal   family,    secured 
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the  throne  lor  himsell'.  At  ^h"uiagoviiuhi[)iir, 
which  is  only  a  mile  to  the  east  of  iMuntri, 
extensive  ruins  ot  a  castle  are  still  to  be  seen. 
People  believe  that  this  castle  was  built  by 
Crovinda  X'idyadhara  who  probably  called  himself 
Managovinda  on  coming  to  the  throne.  The 
descenchmts  of  Managovinda  are  now  living  in 
a  village  called  Tentul-munda,  4  miles  to  the 
south  of  Mantri.  It  is  said  that  they  have  in 
their  possession  tlie  copper-plate  grant  of 
Goviuda  Vidyadhara. 

The  Vaidyauatha  temple  is  divided  into  three 
parts — Xatamandira,  Jagamohana  and  Garbha- 
Grha  or  Mulamandira.  Of  these  the  room  where 
the  Civa-Liijga  is  kept  is  called  the  Garbha-Grha. 
The  Garbha-Grha  and  the  Jagamohana  are  known 
to  be  the  work  of  Kakharna.  'J'he  Xatamandira 
was  built  by  Raja  Jaduuatha  LUianja  ;  on 
both  sides  of  the  Xatamandira  are  two  small 
Civa  temples  erected  by  Raja  Crinatha  Bhaiija 
and  Damodara  Pattanayaka  Chhamukafana. 
Raja  Kakharna  contented  himself  with  erecting 
only  the  main  building  of  the  temple.  His 
minister  after  usurping  the  throne  by  treachery, 
not  only  built  a  castle  at  jManagovindapur,  but 
also  erected  a  lofty  and  extensive  Kurumbeia 
(stone  enclosure)  around  the  Kakharna 
Vaidyauatha  temple.  In  fact  this  enclosure  appears 
like  a  Prakara  or  rampart  of  a  fort.  Over  it 
there  is  a  space  where  the  king  and  his  general 
could  sit,  and  a  strong  parapet  from  which 
four  or  five  hundred  sohliers  could  fire  cannons 
or  discharge  arrows.  The  connnon  people  ascribe 
the  temple  to  the  king  Managovinda,  probably 
on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  Goviuda 
Vidyadhara  built  this  stone  wall  here  for  the 
purpose   of  self-defence,  after  he  had  usurped  his 
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master's  throne.  Neither  Kakhariia  uor  Goviuda 
was  a  member  of  tlie  Bhailja  family  and  this 
exphiins  why  the  local  people  speak  of  Vaidya- 
natha  temple  as  the  work  of  a  foreign  king.  From 
a  recent  and  authoritative  quotation  from  the 
Madala  Panji,  supplied  to  us_by  the  Collector  of 
Puri,  Ave  loarn  tliat  Maharaja  Goviuda  Deva 
married  his  sister  into  the  family  of  the  Bhanja 
Piajas.  It  is  also  on  record  that  his  sister's  sou, 
Raghu  Bhaiaja  Chhotaiaya,  rose  in  rebellion 
against  his  maternal  uncle  and  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle with  him  at  Chitrapur  on  the  other  side  of 
tlie  Mahaaadi.  Hence  we  learn  that  Cxovinda 
Deva  was  nearly  related  to  the  Bhaiija  Pajas. 

There  were  some  inscriptions  in  the  Kakharua 
Yaidyauatha  temple,  besides  stone  and  copper- 
plate grants  in  the  houses  of  the  Brahmanas 
attached  to  the  temple.  According  to  the  Pandas 
of  the  place  Prthvinatha  Bhanja,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Jaduuatha  Bhanja,  while  building  a 
Natamandira  had  the  stone  inscriptions  plastered 
over  so  as  to  completely  obliterate  any  trace  of 
them.  He  besides  seized  the  copper-plate  grants 
and  had  them  removed  from  the  Panigrahi  of 
this  i^lace. 

Kakharua  Yaidyauatha  temple  is  picturesque 
in  appearance.  It  attracts  travellers  from 
long  distances.  Several  obscene  pictures  are 
to  ?3e  found  on  the  three  sides  of  the  Mula- 
Mandira.  On  the  spire  of  the  temple  there  is  a 
Tricida  (Trident)  of  Civa  and  below  it  on  the 
Kala9a  and  Moliana  there  are  beautiful  images  of 
various  gods  and  goddesses.  In  the  niches  on 
the  left  wall  of  the  Kurumbera  are  several 
images.  Of  these  the  image  of  Cakyasiriiha  and 
his  "foster-mother  Gautami  is  most  interesting. 
(  Plate  No.  24). 
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A  mile  to  the  east  of  the  temple  is  the  river 
Gaijgahara.  The  view  of  the  Mula-Mandira 
of  Kakharua  Vaitlyaiiatha  from  the  banks  of  this 
river  is  very  charmiDg.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Vaidyauatha  Kiinda  wends  its  serpentine  course 
close  by  the  temple  and  then  loses  itself  in  the 
river  Gaijgahara.  Devotees  after  bathing  in  the 
river  come  to  pay  their  worship  to  the  temple. 
They  approach  it  by  the  anstere  process  of 
Dandi  known  all  over  India.  The  devotee  falls 
prostrate  measuring  the  wliole  length  of  his  body 
on  the  earth  and  rises  to  fall  down  again  thus 
continuing  the  process  till  the  temi')le  is  reached. 

The  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  worship 
of  Kakharua  Vaidyauatha  are  performed  after 
those  of  Vaidyauatha  Mahadeo  of  Deoghar.  There 
are  excellent  arrangements  for  divine  service 
in  the  temple.  Each  Sevait  has  lands  granted 
to  him  and  these  lakhejaj  lands  extend  for  miles 
together  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village  Mantri. 
There  are  altogether  30  families  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  worshipping  the  god  and  preparing 
the  Bhoga  (  offerings  of  daily  meal  )  for  him  ; 
and  this  duty  comes  up  successively.  Besides, 
another  village  Gaudagtio  is  set  apart  as 
lakheraj  for  the  supi)ly  of  milk  to  the  temple  ; 
so  is  Chandanapura  ( wdiich  is  a  mile  off )  for 
Chandana  (Sandal),  and  Mau-pura  (Avhich  adjoins 
Chandaupura )  for  honey.  Besides,  the  Bajas 
of  Mayurabhanja  occasionally  granted  the  Pandas 
absolute  exemption  from  tax.  Some  Brahmanas, 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Raja 
of  Mayurabhanja,  come  here  to  recite  Civa- 
stotram  and  chant  Vaidika  hymns  in  the  months 
of  Vai9akha,  Karttika  and  Magha. 

Many  Sanskrit  and  Uriya  manuscripts  were 
to  be   found    in  the   houses   of     these    Pandas. 
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Many  of  them  were  destro3'ed  during  the  Maratha 
raids  while  many  others  were  lost  by  lire.  The  resi- 
dents of  this  place  were  veiy  much  harassed  on 
accoimt  of  the  Maratha  invasions.  The  Pandas 
relate  the  tales  of  the  terrible  oppression  per- 
petrated by  the  invaders  as  vividly  as  if  they  had 
only  lately  occurred.  We  learnt  from  them  that 
the  Marathas  used  frequently  to  find  their  way 
here  from  a  place  called  Gndada  in  British 
territory  and  carry  on  their  depredations.  Xot 
content  with  ravaging  the  country  around, 
they  at  various  times  approached  the  temples, 
disregarding  their  sanctity,  and  burnt  down  the 
houses  of  the  Pandas.  When  the  month  of 
Phalguna  would  come  round,  the  Pandas  used  to 
bury  their  paddy  underground,  leave  the  village 
with  their  families  and  take  refuge  in  Bandarbani 
forest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sona  near 
Siiikola  during  those  _  dreaded  Maratha 
raids.  In  the  month  of  Asadha  before  the  rains 
set  in,  the  Marathas  would  leave  Mantri  and  their 
departure  was  the  signal  for  the  Pandas  to  come 
back  with  their  families  and  follow  their  avoca- 
tions. In  this  way  for  10  to  12  years,  the  Pandas 
continued  to  be  harassed,  and  thus  did  Mantri 
lose  for  ever  her  former  prosperity. 

There  are  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  temple  of  Vaidyanatha. 
Tradition  has  it  that  Piamachandra  Bhanja, 
Raja  of  ^layiirabhafija,  constructed  this  fort 
and  lived  in  it  for  some  time.  It  is  further 
stated  that  adjoining  it  was  once  a  big  city,  and 
that  at  one  time  both  fortress  and  city  were 
thickly  populated.  Of  the  latter  there  are  still 
traces  by  the  side  of  the  fort.  People  deserted 
this  place  owing  to  the  fierce  invasion  of  probably 
the    ^luhammadans.     The    fort    was    destroyed 
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b^^  tliem.  The  remuauts  of  tlie  latter  are 
to  be  found  over  an  area  700  feet  in  length 
and  550  feet  in  breadth.  The  broken  images 
of  Dvaravasini  and  Gadachandi  may  be  seen 
at  the  eastern  and  western  gates  of  the  fortress 
respectivel3\ 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  v,a'it- 
ings  of  an  English  official  in  1784  A.  D.,  in  which 
he  describes  how  Mantri,  Mangovindapur  and 
Bhimada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Marathas  : — 

"The  first  considerable  avulsion  from  the 
]\Iohur-Bnnje  Zemindary  was  the  Fouzdary  of 
Pepley,  the  next  that  of  Balasore,  since  which 
so  many  Taluks  have  been  taken  from  it  that 
the  Rajah  has  now  no  land  to  the  east-ward 
of  the  road  I  came. 

"At  this  time  there  were  two  Rajahs  of  Mohur- 
bnnje  or  the  wood"'-  of  peacocks.  Dusrratha 
Bunje  being  dispossessed  by  his  nephew  Da- 
moodah  Bunje  of  some  lands  he  held,  retired 
into  the  Neelgur  country. 

"He  was  joined  by  Jehan  Mahommad,  the 
principal  military  commander  who  was  also 
disgusted.  These  two  went  to  Bhawani  Pundit, 
the  Governor  of  Orissa,  promising  to  discover 
large  treasures  and  the  avenues  into  the  country, 
on  condition  he  should  establish  the  uncle  in 
the  sovereignty. 

"Bhowani  marched  his  army  and  came  alter- 
nately before  the  forts  of  Mangovindpur,  Mantree 
and  Bindat  the  garrisons  of  which  Jehan  Ma- 
hommad  by  his  influence  reduced  to  surrender 
without  a   blow.      Damoodah   was  hastening   to 

♦  The  writer  evidently  coaCounds  Dhanja  with  Baiia. 
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the  relief  of  tliose  places,  judging  from  this 
treacliery  that  he  was  betrayed,  ran  away  to 
the  pass  of  Bonmingantee  among  the  hills  and 
left  his  comx)etition  in  possession  of  Hurrarpnr 
the  capital  of  the   plain  country.""-'- 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  Marathas 
kept  up  their  raids  till  their  Subadar  Avas  killed 
by  Dina-Vandhu  Ivumara,  the  then  General  of 
the  Bhaiijas.  The  descendants  of  the  Kumara 
are  still  living  at  Patisari  a  village  3  miles  to  the 
west  of  Mantri.  The  present  Sardar  of  Patisari 
is  a  descendant  of  that  General.  According  to 
tradition,  the  fort  of  Mantri  was  built  by  Paja 
Pamachandra  Bhaiija  in  731  amli  era.  According 
to  another  story,  current  among  the  local 
Brahmanas,  Charapet  Siiiiha,  a  scion  of  the 
Kendujhar  Paj  family,  came  here  to  save  the 
kingdom  from  the  ]\Iuhammadan  invasion,  but 
was  killed  by  the  Marathas  and  his  family  went 
away  to  Kendujhar  (Keonjhar  State). 

In  Mantri  there  are  at  present  living  3 
Brahmana  families,  2  Khandait,  20  Gauda,  one 
family  of  barbers,  10  families  of  Gandharvas, 
5  of  Hadis,  and  10  of  Kaivartas  (fishermen). 
The  Gandharvas  sing  and  dance  in  the 
Vaidyanatha  temx^le.  For  this  i)^^i'Po^e  they 
were  engaged  and  brought  here  by  the  Paj  a  of 
Utkala  when  the  temjDle  was  first  built. 


*  "A   Journey   to   S:inibalpnr    rhi    Balasoro,"    written,     1784,    by    an 
English  ulliciiU  (  in  tlic  .Widtic  MhccJlamj,  Vol.  II.). 


PRITHVINA.THAPUR 
CASANA. 

Two  miles  west  of  ^laotri  lies  Prtliviiiailia- 
I)ui-a  Casaiia.  It  is  commonly  known  as  Miisa- 
gadia."  Kumara  PrtlivInaLlia  Bhauja,  the  yomiger 
brother  of  Raja  Jadimatlia  Bliaiija,  founded  this 
Casana.  Here  lie  brought  22  families  of 
lirahmanas  who  settled  in  this  place  where  their 
descendants  are  still  living.  At  present,  Brah- 
manas  of  the  following  Gotras  and  Surnames  are 
found  in  the  village,  viz.  : — 

1.  Gotra : — Harita,  Gautama,  Va9istha, 
Kau9ika,  Atreya,  Krsnatreya,  Dattatreya,  Kapiu- 
jala,  Mudgala,  Cambhukara,  Para9ara,  Bhara- 
dvaja. 

2.  Upadhi  (surname)  : — Acharya,  Satapathi, 
Sadaijgi,  Mahapatra,  Hatha,  Dasa,  Kara,  and 
Mi9ra. 

These  Brahnianas  j)rofess  to  be  Smartas. 
Their  original  homo  was  Purl.  Their  Istadevas 
are  Raghunatha  and  Gopinatha.  The  followers 
of  the  former  are  Kulinas  and  follow  Rik,  Yayus, 
and  Saniavedas. 


HARICHANDRA=aADA. 

Five  miles  south  of  Maatri,  tlie  riiius  of  the 
fort  of  Harichaudra  or  Hari^-chandra  are  to  be 
seen.  Adjoining  are  HariQchandrapnr,  Jihanja- 
Chhada  and  Kulia  Mauja  near  the  viHage 
of  Maijgalx^ura  in  Parganah  Akhiia  Deulia. 
In  this  lokce  an  image  of  Dnrga  Thakurani  is 
to  be  found,  the  deity  having  been  installed  here 
by  Raja  Hari-Chandra.  Formerly,  there  was  a 
large  temple  made  of  laterite.  This  is  now  in 
ruins,  although  some  portion  of  the  Kurumbera 
(  enclosure  )  still  exists. 


KURARIYA=aAr)A. 

About  5  miles  east  of  Mautri  there  are 
extensive  ruins  of  an  old  fort  called  Kurariya- 
Gada.  The  date  of  its  construction  has  not  yet 
Ijcen  ascertained.  In  form  it  was  octagonal,  with 
eight  rooms,  one  at  each  corner.  The  size  of  the 
bricks  used  in  this  fort  is  9"  X  G"  X  2".  Besides 
these  brick-built  rooms,  there  are  to  be  found  on 
its  northern  side  the  ruins  of  one  built  of 
stone.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  beautiful  Vapi 
(well)  w^th  stone  pavements.  This  Vapi  is  15'  x  15' 
and  has  a  flight  of  2G  steps,  each  of  the  latter 
being  2  cubits  broad.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
last  step  there  is  a  stone  platform  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  tank.  Here,  it  is  said,  the  Rajas  and 
the  gentry  of  the  locality  would  assendjle  of 
an  evening,  using  the  spacious  platform  as  a 
recreation-ground  where  they  would  play  chess, 
while  the  cool  breeze,  laden  with  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers  in  the  neighbouring  garden, 
rendered  the  place  exceedingly  enjoyable  in 
summer  time.  There  was  only  one  entrance,  in 
front  of  tlie  platform.  If  this  were  closed, 
the  place  became  perfectly  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  enemies.  Formerly  over  this  platform  there 
Avas  a  stone  canopy  which  no  longer  exists.  On 
the  eastern  side  was  the  main  gate  {Siiiiha-dvara). 
xV  stone  temple  of  Gada-Chandi  once  ^stood 
here.  Though  it  has  now  disappeared,  a  Kala9a 
belonging  to  the  broken  temple  has  been  placed 
to  mark   the   site   of  old   Gada   Chandi.     When 
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the  fort  of  ^rantri  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Marathas,  Raja  Damodara  Bhaiija,  with  a  view 
to  save  his  kingdom,  hastened  to  Kiiiariya-Gada 
Avith  his  troops  ;  but  owing  both  to  the  treachery 
of  his  own  General  as  well  as  to  the  uuscrnpnlons 
conduct  and  the  military  strategy  of  the  Marathas, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  fort.  He  had  stored 
up  there  a  large  quantity  of  rice  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  hold  out  for  a  long  time.  Before 
leaving  the  fort,  however,  he  set  lire  to  the  stock. 
By  the  side  of  the  store-room  was  a  Khamar. 
Remnants  of  the  burnt  rice  are  found 
scattered  here  even  to  this  day.  After  the  llight 
of  Damodara  Bhanja,  the  Marathas  demolished 
the  fort  of  Kurariya.  Heaps  of  brick  and  stone 
are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides  ;  these  are  the 
relics  of  the  fort.  The  i)lace  has  become  covered 
with  jungle.  The  water  of  the  Vapi  (well) 
here  is  still  very  clear  and  is  used  by  the  peoiDle 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  for  drinking  pur- 
ptoses.  On  the  south-eastern  side  of  tlie  fort  there 
is  another  tank  which  is  overgrown  with  dense 
weeds.  It  has  a  flight  of  stone  steps  ;  but  its 
water  is  not  fit  for  use.  In  the  village  adjoining 
the  fort  there  live  2  Brahmana  families,  10 
Khandaits,  and  30  to  32  families  of  Kolas  and 
Santals. 


DBVAGRAMA. 

Twelve  miles  west  of  ^hlutri  ;  30  from  Bari- 
pada  and  3  west  of  the  Tliaiia  Jaypiir  is  Deva- 
grama  or  Degiio,  The  river  Sona  flows  by  the 
side  of  this  village.  Ruins  of  an  ancient  temple 
or  temples  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  village 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  place  was  a  centre 
of  Brahmanical  influence  and  abounded  with  the 
images  of  different  deities — hence  it  was  named 
Devagrama.  A  change  in  the  course  of  the  river 
and  other  causes  combined  to  bring  destruction 
on  a  large  number  of  temples  with  their  images. 
Remnants  of  these  are  still  lying  in  two  places  of 
the  village.  The  images  of  Ganc9a  and  Parvati 
with  a  Civa-Liijga  in  front  of  them  also  lie  neglect- 
ed under  a  tree.  These  were  formerly  enshrined  in 
a  temple  of  which,  however,  no  trace  now  exists. 
As  we  pass  by  these  images  we  find  a  figure  of  Cha- 
munda  with  eight  arms  on  a  heap  of  stones  under 
a  big  Vata  tree  {ficus  incTica).  It  is  the  image  of  a 
grim-looking  Goddess,  the  emaciated  body  disclos- 
ing a  hideous  skeleton  with  the  bones  and  ribs 
all  laid  bare.  There  is  a  string  of  heads  (munda) 
round  the  neck.  There  are  besides  the  figures  of 
Hariisa,  Vaka  and  Mahisasura,  and  that  of  a  fox 
drinking  the  blood  of  Mahisasura  on  the  pedestal. 
The  workmanship  of  the  lotus-seat  (Padmasana) 
is  very  beautiful.  The  figure  of  the  Purusa  is 
decorated  with  various  ornaments,  with  a  gorgeous 
crown  on  his  head.  The  pedestal  which,  as  has 
already  been  said,  shews  superior  and  artistic 
workmanship,    leads    one   to  suppose   that    that 
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in  tlie  main  temple  (  Mula-lMandira  )  mnst  liave 
been  no  less  admirable.  By  the  side  of  the 
image  of  Chamnnda,  there  are  a  Civa-Liijga, 
a  fignre  of  lion  and  an  image  of  a  goddess — 
all  broken.  The  temple  of  Chamnnda  was 
engulfed  by  the  river  Sona.  Fragments  of 
stone  are  still  lying  in  the  river  bed.  The 
temple  had  an  extensive  Knrumbera.  There 
were  round  it  four  doors  of  which  some  traces  of 
only  the  eastern  one  may  be  seen.  The  Goddess 
Chamnnda  has  now  been  placed  under  a 
Vata-tree  near  the  southern  door,  and  Ganega, 
Parvati  and  the  Civa-Liijga  on  the  site  w^here 
the  western  door  probably  stood.  Tradition 
has  it  that  the  kiug  who  erected  the  Kakharua 
Yaidyanatha  temi)le,  also  erected  the  Chamnnda 
temple  in  Devagrama ;  but  this  tradition  is 
unfounded.  These  ruins  are  probably  more 
ancient  than  that  of  Kakharua  Yaidyanatha. 


BANDAR=BANI. 

Bandar-bant  stands  on  the  river  Soiia  about 
2  miles  east  of  tlie  Jaypiir  Post  Ofiicc  near 
Dcvagrama.  Ou  the  other  sitle  of  the  river  is 
the  prosperous  viUage  of  Siiikola.  During  the 
j\Iaratha  inroads  the  Pandas^  of  Kakharua 
Vaidyanath  used  to  stay  at  Dandarbani.  The 
huts  where  they  lived  are  now  in  ruins,  mounds 
of  rubbish  l^eing  seen  in  their  place.  On  all 
sides  there  are  mango-groves  which  abonnd  with 
monkeys. 


KHUNTA. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Baripada, 
there  is  an  important  village  called  Klninta,  sonlli- 
Avest  of  the  Dak-Biingalow,  where  brick-ruins  of  an 
ancient  fort  arc  found.  The  fort  was  formerly 
called  Chhotari  or  Chhotarao-Gada.  Tradition 
says  that  from  tliis  place,  Chhotarao,  a  scion 
of  the  Bhanja-Raj  family,  defended  his  king- 
dom against  repeated  attacks  of  his  enemies. 
He  was  held  in  great  dread  by  the  kings 
of  Utkala.  This  Chhotarao  of  Chhotari-gada 
may  be  no  other  than  the  brave  Raghu  Bhaiija 
Chhota-R  ay  a— mentioned  in  Madala  Panji.  The 
area  of  the  Gada  is  5  or  G  Mans.  There  was  a 
Muracha  (moat)  at  the  main  entrance  (Siihha- 
dvara)  and  other  places  of  the  fort.  Some  traces 
of  the  Mnracha  are  still  visible.  An  image  of 
Mahisasnri  Devi,  formerly  worshipped  here,  dis- 
appeared during  the  Maratha  raids.  The  place 
was  once  deserted,  and  has  only  in  recent  times 
began  to  be  reinhabited. 


DHUDHUA  OR  DURDUHA. 

Two  miles  to  the  north  of  BndaldniDta  and  IS 
from  Baripada  stands  a  hillock  named  Duiduha. 
The  sonnd  of  the  water-fall  here  is  heard  from  a 
long  distance  ;  hence  it  is  called  Dlindhiia  or 
Diirdnha  (from  'Dhndhir'  sonnd).  The  area  of  the 
hillock  may  be  5  or  G  mcms.  To  the  sonth  of  it 
lies  a  lake.  The  Avater  of  this  lake  incessantly 
rnns  into  a  Pitha  in  the  Dhndhna  hill  from 
whence  it  falls  into  a  reservoir  (knnda)  below  the 
Pitha.  The  overflowing  water  of  this  knnda 
forms  a  river  known  as  the  Gaijgahara  which 
flows  by  the  side  of  Dhndhna,  and  has  become 
united  with  the  Bnda-Balang.  The  Pitha  from 
which  the  water-fall  issnes  a  second  time,  to  form 
the  river  appears  to  l^e  the  Yoni-Pitha  or  Ganri- 
Patta  of  some  Liijga.  With  the  help  of  some 
local  Santals  w^e  had  tlie  flow  of  water  stopped, 
and  the  water  and  sand  in  the  Pitha  taken  ont, 
when  it  was  seen  that  a  Svayambhu-Liijga  still 
exists  in  the  Pitha.  The  mysterions  appearance 
of  a  Civa  Liijga  from  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
from  which  the  water-fall  rnns  carried  ns  back 
to  the  age  of  mythological  heroes  of  India,  and 
cnrionsly  enongh  we  found  recorded,  in  a  work 
called  Gaijga-Yaruni  ^lahatmya,  an  account  of 
this  LiiJga  of  which  even  tradition  bore  no 
evidence.  In  that  book  it  is  related  that  the  five 
Pandavas  with  Knnti,  their  mother,  came  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  place.  So  devout  was  Knnti 
tliat  she  never  would  drink  a  drop  of  water  before 
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worshipping  Civa  with  tlic  Ganges  water.  But 
as  none  was  available  here,  her  puja  could  not 
be  performed  and  she  remained  Avithotit  food  for 
three  daj^s.  Bhima  resolved  to  provide  against 
this,  and  underwent  certain  ansterities  to  pro- 
pitiate Mahadcva.  TJie  latter,  who  was  pleased 
with  Bhima's  devotion,  appeared  before  him  and 
said,— "Bhima,  tlie  Ganges  for  whoso  sake  yon 
are  doing  penance  (tapasya)  is  in  my  matted  hair 
(jata)  and  I  shall  dishevel  it  and  let  loose  the 
stream  for  yonr  sake."  Immediately  Gaijga 
appeared  and  flowed  from  the  matted  hair  of 
Oiva  and  the  water  of  the  Ganges  thus  obtained 
flowed  by  Prachi-Tirtha  as  a  river.  Knnti 
worshipped  Civa  with  the  Ganges-water  and 
considered  herself  blessed.  The  Civa-Liijga  which 
Bhima  had  worshipped  still  exists  within  the 
Pitha.  From  the  head  of  that  Civa-Liijga  Gaijga- 
hai-a  springs  and,  flowing  continnally,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Rohini-Knnda  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pitha.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  peoi^le  that  one 
who,  after  bathing  in  this  Rohini-Kunda,  visits 
and  worships  the  Civa-Liijga  within  tlie  Pitha, 
need  not  be  born  again,  but  is  freed  from  all  sins. 
Such  is  the  brief  story  given  in  Ganga-Yaruni 
Mahatmya,  regarding  the  origin  and  sanctity  of 
this  water-fall. 

Rohini-Knnda  is  called  Domani  Knnda  by 
local  Santals  and  Bhumiyas.  The  area  of  the 
Knnda  is  12  x  12  cubits.  By  the  side  of  this  there 
is  another  Knnda.  On  the  Varuni-day  for 
some  strange  reason  the  water  of  this  Knnda 
overflows,  thus  attaining  special  sanctity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  is  stated  in 
the  Gaijga-Varuni  Mahatyma  that  if  one  bathes  in 
the  water  and  gives  ahns  on  the  Varnni-day, 
the  accumulated  sins  committed  in  past  lives  are 
cancelled,  and  his  ancestors  also  share  his  good 
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will.  Formerl}'  on  the  occasion  of  Varuni  a 
big  mola  used  to  be  held  here  in  the  month 
of  Chaitra  at  which  about  twentj'-fivc  thousand 
people  would  assemble.  On  these  occasions  the 
aforesaid  Civa-Liijga  and  Gaijga  were  worshipped 
with  great  eclat.  In  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Sardars  of  Belakuti  and  Khunta, 
tlie  mela  ceased  to  be  held.  On  the  west  of  the 
Rohini  or  Domani  Kuncla  is  Dudurkola  and  on 
the  east  Ghat-Cila.  Dudurkola  is  situated  within 
Khunta  Pargana  and  Ghat-Cila  within  Belaknti 
Pargana.  A  stone  temple  existed  here  in  a 
bygone  age.  Its  dmalaha  is  still  found  on  the 
western  side  of  Dhuclhiia.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  Kunda  may  l^e  seen  the  image  of  a  god  with 
two  arms,  seated  on  a  cocls.  He  holds  aloft  a 
mace  (gada)  in  his  right  hand,  his  left  being- 
placed  on  the  bird's  mouth.  On  one  side  of  the 
image  is  a  beautiful  Civa-Liijga,  believed  to  be  a 
Svayambhu  (  self-created  )  Liijga.  On  the 
south-west  of  the  Kunda,  the  ruins  of  the  stone 
temi^le  may  also  be  seen.  A  new  vapi  has  been 
constructed  at  Bada  Khunta  of  stone  found  in 
these  ruins  by  the  side  of  which  quantities  of 
large  bricks  are  found  underground.  There  was 
a  stone  enclosure  (Kurumbera)  round  the  temple, 
slight  traces  of  which  still  exist  here  and  there. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  above  is  a  reservoir 
which  is  now  dry.  In  the  village  adjoining 
Dhudhua  there  now  reside  twenty-five  families  of 
Sautals  and  five  of  Bhumiyas. 


GHATCItvA  c^  HAL13IGHATA. 

To  the  cast  of  Dliiidliuri  rises  a  hill  called 
Ghat9ila.  Here,  in  a  cave,  may  be  seen 
the  image  of  a  four-armed  goddess,  called 
Laidial-Chandi  (Vagi^vari  of  the  Buddhists  and 
Hindus).  She  is  represented  with  a  goat  and  a 
lion  under  her  left  and  riglit  foot  respectively. 
(Plate  No.  36). 

Two  hundred  cuLits  away  from  this  place  is 
lying  an  oval  stone  which  the  people  called  Kliiid 
Putuli  Tradition  says  that  Bhima  pressed  liis 
knees  on  this  stone,  the  impressions  being  still 
quite  visible  on  it.  Ruins  of  three  brick-built 
temples  may  be  found  at  three  different  places 
of  Ghat^ila. 

Quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Ghat- 
9ila  there  stands  a  hillock  named  llaldighata. 
According  to  tradition,  Sita  stopped  here  for 
sometime  during  her  exile  and  groimded 
turmeric  for  cooking  purposes  at  a  particular 
spot :  hence  its  name  llaldighata.  VcoiAo  point 
out  the  foot-prints  of  Slta  and  also  an  old 
stone-made  house  on  the  hill  in  which  she  is  said 
to  have  been  delivered  of  her  two  sons.  Besides, 
there  are  two  caves  here  called  Dharmadvara  (the 
gate  of  virtue)  and  Papadvara  (the  gate  of  vice). 
Traces  of  turmeric  powder  are  shown  on  a  stone 
which  when  struck,  gives  forth  a  metallic  sound, 
like  that  of  a  ghanta  or  bell. 


BADA  BKIvAKUTl. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  Baripada  and  seven 
from  Badsal  is  Bada  Belaknti ;  tlie  ruins  of 
an  old  fort  and  a  rampart  may  be  seen  in  the 
northern  part  of  this  village.  On  the  west  of 
the  fort  is  a  Civa-Liijga  21  ft.  high,  called 
Citale^vara.  It  has  no  Ganripatta.  Several 
stone  images  of  gods  and  goddesses  are  fonnd  in 
a  hut  situated  in  front  of  this  Citale9vara-Liijga. 
One  of  them  is  Da^abhuja  Mahisamardini,  known 
among  the  common  people  by  the  name  of 
Budhar-chandl  (or  liuddhist  Cliandi).  On  the  left 
is  the  figure  of  Chaturbhuja  Visnu.  By  the  side 
of  the  latter  is  the  image  of  a  two-armed 
goddess,  known  as  Kanaka-Darga.  These  images 
are  covered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  Vermi- 
llion. In  the  western  part  of  the  village  there  is 
an  ohl  Civa-Liijga  called  Lokanatha.  It  has 
a  Gauripatta.  The  puja  of  these  deities  is 
performed  by  the  Aijgii'asa  Biahnianas. 

Besides  the  four  images  already  named  there 
is  a  Liijga  6  inches  high.  It  is  known  as  'Tlari- 
hara-Liijga."  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
several  other  village  deities,  called  Kalika, 
Jamuna^ani,  Ba^uli,  Lai  Bajarani  and  ThSna- 
mata  respectively. 

The  Dehuris  of  this  place  belong  to  the  Amiit 
caste.  Besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  we 
find  another  olll  Civa-Liijga  in  a  hut  by  the 
side  of   this   village.     The   daily  Avorship  of   this 
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lli],£;'a  is  performed  by  a  Ijialimana.  It  was 
enshrined  in  an  old  temple,  fragments  of  stone 
once  forming  part  of  which  are  found  scatteretl 
here  and  there. 

Several  pieces  of  stones  of  the  shape  of  a 
Cliailya  lie  scattered  at  the  extremity  of  the 
village.  These  are  called  Bhima-kand  by  the 
common  folk. 


KOISARI. 

About  twenty-eiglit  miles  from  Baripada  is 
Koisari.  This  village  was  known  as  Vairatapiira, 
being  the  capital  of  the  A^airata  kings.  The  ruins 
of  this  ancient  capital  are  still  known  as  Koisari- 
gada.  The  river  Devanadi  flows  north  and 
east  of  Koisari-gada ;  to  the  south-east  runs  the 
river  Sona  and  on  the  west  extends  a  moat.  The 
two  rivers  meet  at  the  entrance  of  this  old  fort. 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  latter,  people  point  out 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ivutcherj',  the  palace 
and  houses  of  the  Babuans  and  the  temples  of 
Civa  and  Kanaka-Durga.  Sarvegvara  Mandhata, 
the  Raja  of  Ivoisari,  was  defeated  by  Raja  Jadu^ 
uatlia  Bhaiija  and  the  fort  was  demolished.  From 
that  time  the  glory  of  the  ancient  royal  family  has 
vanished.  Some  members  of  this  family  took 
refuge  in  Koptipada  and  others  in  Nilgiri.  Two 
Babuan  families  of  the  Vairata-bhujaijga  dynasty 
still  live  at  Ivoisari.  Although  reduced  to 
poverty,  they  pride  themselves  on  being  Bhujaijga 
ksatriyas.  According  to  a  member  of  this  royal 
family,  who  is  90  years  old,  the  descendants  of 
the  eldest  son  Nauu  Shah  reigned  at  Koisari,  those 
of  the  second  son  at  Nilgiri,  and  those  of  the 
youngest  son,  Kanushah,  at  Koptipada.  This 
partition  of  the  province  took  place  during  the 
time  of  Vasanta  Vairata.  Before  this  the  whole 
area  from  Koisari  or  Vairatapur  to  Nilagada 
(modern  Nilgiri)  was  under  the  sw^ay  of  one  Raja. 
The  stone  image  of  Budhar  Chandi,  installed  by 
Vasanta  Vairata,   still   exists   in  Sujuagada,  the 
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old  capital  of  Xilgiri.  The  Kanaka-Diirga  of 
Koisari  was  brought  to  Baripada  (luring  the  time 
of  Kaja  Jaduiiatha  BJiailja.  Among  the  ruins 
of  Koisari  we  noticed  a  l)roken  image  of  ]\Iayiiri. 
Outside  the  fort  are  large  images  of  a 
four-armed  Civa  and  (Jauri  holding  each  other 
in  loving  embrace ;  and  by  their  side  under  a 
tree  stands  the  strange  figure  of  a  four-armed 
god  decked  with  ornaments.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  to  be  a  Xaga-Kanyji.  But  a  Naga-Kanya 
has  oul}'-  two  arms,  whereas  this  has  four. 
The  local  people  call  it  Ekapada  Bhairava, 
while  the  old  men  of  the  Bhujaijga  family 
declare  the  images  to  be  older  than  J\()isarigada. 
The  two  were  discovered  underneath  the  soil, 
at  the  time  when  the  descendants  of  Xannshah 
came  here  and  dug  up  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  the  fort.  It  may  thus  be 
easily  inferred  that  these  images  are  more  than 
a  thousand  years  old.  That  of  Hara-Clauri 
resembles  in  appearance  the  Scythian  images 
of  the  iirst  and  second  centuries  B.  C.  The  two 
must  have  l^een  ctonstriicted  here  by  one  of  the 
Scythian  kings  during  the  time  of  their 
ascendancy.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  village, 
by  the  side  of  an  old  gun  under  a  big  A^vattha 
tree  (jlcus  rdigioi^a)  there  is  the  image  of  a  two- 
armed  goddess  with  the  hoods  of  seven  serpents 
over  her  head.  It  is  called  Kotasani  by  the 
common  folk.  She  was  the  presiding  deity  of 
the  Vairata-bhnjaijga  dynasty.  (Plate  No.  13). 
A  brick-bnilt  temple  formerly  existed  on  the  site 
where  the  goddess  now  stands.  Ruins  of  the 
temple  are  found  scattered  round  the  image. 
The  place,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
Vairatas  and  the  abode  of  thousands,  is  now 
reduced  to  a  desolate  tract.  It  is  inhabited  by 
two    families   of    Bhujaijga     Ksatriyas,    two    of 
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KhaiulaUs,  and  one  each  of  Dliobis,  weavers, 
Bariks,  Gudias,  Mahautis,  Vaidj'a  Josls  and 
Bhumiyas.  The  Bhnmiyas  are  the  present 
Dclnins  or  priests  of  the  village  deities  here. 


PXJRADItiA. 

About   12   miles  to  the  South-east  of  Koisaii 
and   40   to    the    South-east    of  Baripada,  stands 
the  village  Piiiadiha  at  the  foot   of   a   hill  called 
Patamm.idl.     Here,  on  every  side  we  lind  objects 
recalling    the    past    glories    of    Vairata    kings. 
People  of  all  ranks  here  are  keenly  alive    to   the 
memory  of  the  Vairata  Bhujaijgas.    According  to 
the  Sardars  and  the  gentry  of  this  village,  Vairata- 
pur  is  near  Koisarigada.    West  of  Iviiting  within 
Taldiha  is    Prthvimauikiui    (known    as   the    top 
of  Camivrksa).     Korth  of  Atuadaha  and  adjoin- 
ing   a    hill    near     Deva-Knnda    and    Godhana 
Khoar  is  the  site  of  Vairata,  Pata-thaknrani.     By 
the    side   of   Bbima-Khanda    (the    cook-room   of 
Bhima)  is  Junapar   the    Pedhi  of  the   Vairatas  ; 
above  it  is  the  red  horse  of  the  A'airatas.     Bhima- 
Jagati  (the  seat  of  Bhima)  lies  on   the    south   of 
Deva-Kunda.     On  the  north  of  Deva-Kunda  there 
is    a  cannon  of  5x2   cubits.     East  of  Devanadi 
and    Atuadalia   is  Patadara.     In  the    suburbs    of 
Trddiha,  Godhana  Khoar  extends    over   about    a 
square  mile.     Jungles  and  high  mounds  of  earth, 
are   seen   un   all    sides.     The   Pata-Devi   of   the 
Vairata   Pajas  was  in  the   Pataniundi  hill,    and 
they   had    a    fort   in    Dubigada.     The    original 
image    of   the    fata-Devi   is   now    preserved   in 
the    house    of  the    Sarbarahkar    of    Koptipada. 
The  image  looks  like  a  Damnru  ;  it  is  of  crystal 
with  a  Naga  within  it. 

Two   miles    to    the    north    of   Puradiha  is  the 
Patanumdl   hill.     Tradition    savs    that   the    king 
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Vairata  carriod  Pata-Devi  (titular  goddess)  on  his 
own  head  and  set  it  up  there,  hence  the  uame 
ratamundi.  Thougli  the  old  image  has  beeii 
brought  to  Koi^tipada,  a  stone  image  like  that  of 
a  serpeut  with  ux^lifted  hood  exists  in  the  hill, 
and  this  is  known  as  Kiuchaka  Xaga.  Tlie  hill 
is  about  500  cubits  high  from  the  ground.  A 
glance  at  the  south-western  part  of  the  peak 
makes  it  appear  as  if  a  wall  has  been  hewn  out  of 
stone.  (Plate  Xo.  70a).  On  the  other  side  are 
visible  traces  of  a  room  built  of  stone.  At  one  time 
there  were  caves  here,  adapted  for  the  residence 
of  recluses.  These  are  all  now  in  ruins.  Puradiha 
is  now  the  abode  of  Brahmanas,  Khandaits, 
Gaudas,  Bathuris,  Uriyas,  Khaudabals,  Santis, 
ISantals,  Kolas,  Panas,  pomas,  Telis,  Kamars, 
Jaruas,  Kumbhars,  Bariks,  Dhobis,  Tantis  and 
Pathans.  Of  these  the  Brahmanas  are  the  most 
numerous,  there  being  about  10  families  of  them. 


CAMIVRKSA. 

Two  miles  to  tlie  south  of  Puradilia  may  ho 
seeu  the  peak  of  a  hill  known  among  educated 
Hindus  as  Camivrksa.  According  to  the  old  Sau- 
tals,  its  name  is  Oyamark,  and  as  such  it  appears 
in  the  Government  Survey  Map.  The  hill  is  about 
500  feet  high.  On  the  western  side  of  the  hill  there 
are  giimphds  (caves)  which  from  a  distance  look 
like  small  rooms.  Tradition  says  that  the  live 
Pandavashid  their  arms  in  these  live  caves  before 
proceeding  to  the  court  of  the  king  of  Virata. 
On  the  Tyaijocla(;i  Tlthi,  that  is,  the  Varuni  day 
in  the  month  of  Chaitra,  \vater  runs  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  hill.  The  common  folk  of  the 
place  believe  that  this  flow  of  water  which 
continues  for  seven  days,  descends  from  the  hair 
(Jataj  of  Civa's  head.  Attracted  by  the  sanctity 
of  the  water,  people  gather  here  from  distant 
places  and  hold  a  me/d.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  there  is  no  lake  or  water-course  on  the 
top  of  the  hill.  On  the  MakavaSankrdntl  day 
another  meld  is  also  held,  when  two  to  three 
thousand  loilgrims  assemble  and  the  common  folk 
of  the  place  sing  and  dance  on  the  northern  part  of 
the  hill.  That  portion  is  commonly  called  ISdta- 
mandira  (or  dancing-hall).  There  might  have 
been  a  Xatamandira  here  in  former  times.  When 
this  Camivrksa  is  seen  from  a  distance,  it  looks 
like  the  J^iijga  ligiire  of  Bhaskare9vara  at 
Bhuvane9vara.  (Plate  No.  706).  It  is  our  beliet 
that  Cyaniarka  is  the  ancient  name  of  Camivrksa. 
This  place  was  known  as  Cyamarka  lv\^  the  Cauras 
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(cUQ-worsliippers)  and  was  regarded  Ly  them  iu 
the  same  light  as  Kuiulrha,  Luhir]:a,  Variindrka, 
and  other  ceDtral  i^laces  of  Caiira  Avorship. 
The  I'estival  which  formerly  used  to  be  held 
here  on  the  Mahava-Sankrdnti  day  lias  now 
degenerated  into  simple  Jdtrd.  The  gumphas 
referred  to  above  formerly  gave  shelter  to  many 
recluses.  With  the  spread  of  the  inflneDce  of 
Vairata  kings  Cyaniarka  came  to  be  known 
among  the  Hindus  as  Camivrksa  and  tlie  story 
of  the  concealment  of  the  bows  and  arrows  by 
the  Pandavas  in  the  caves  probably  became 
current  at  this  time.  AVe  learn  from  the 
Mahabharata  that  the  live  Pandavas  kept  their 
bows  and  arrows  in  the  holes  of  trees  and  uot  in 
the  caves  of  any  hill.  Besides,  the  Camivrksa 
mentioned  in  the  Mahabharata  was  in  the  king- 
dom of  Virata.  Virata  or  Matsya  is  identical 
with  modern  Jaypur  in  Pajputana.  We  have 
discussed  this  matter  exhaustively  elseAvliere.'-' 
The  village  Kuliluma  lies  to  the  south  of  this 
Camivrksa.  The  river  Ivu^abhadra,  which  flows 
liear  by,  gets  water  all  the  year  lound  and  falls 
into  the  Sona.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a 
monastery  of  a  Babaji  where  the  Bhagavata  and 
other  religious  books  are  worshipped. 


Sec  lnti(Mluetiou  — On  Vainit;i  IMiujairjas 


KUTINO  OR  KOTILINGA. 

XuTiN'G  or  KotiliijA""^  is  a  very  ancient  and 
romantic  place.  It  is  situated  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty-two  miles  from  I'aripada,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sid(^s  l)y  hills.  No  Hindu 
inhabitants  now  live  in  tliis  lonely  place. 
The  ruins  of  many  ancient  temples  and  several 
Civa-Liijgas  are  found  in  various  spots.  It  is 
said  that  the  name  Koti-Liijo-a  (of  which  Kutiijo- 
is  a  contraction)  originated  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  countless  number  of  Civa-T.iijgas  having  been 
found  here.  On  three  sides  of  the  village  flows 
the  river  Deva-nadi,  while  on  the  fourth  is  a  fort 
near  which  the  rivers  Sona  and  Deva-nadi  meet. 
We  are  sure  excavations  here  Avill  yield  results  of 
great  archax)logical  interest.  At  a  distance  of 
four  miles  to  the  west  of  this  place  there  is  a 
hill  with  a  crescent-shaped  top.  People  call  it 
Prthvi-Manikinl.  A  little  to  the  west  lie  the 
vast  ruins  of  Pathuriagada  adjoining  an  extensive 
forest  called  Bada-Kaman.  This  forest  Avas  at 
one  time  thickly  populated. 

Kutdiijga  or  Kutiijg,  Prthvi-Manikini  and 
Bada-Xaman  call  up  associations  of  a  glorious 
past.  According  to  the  local  Hindus,  Prthi- 
Manlkini  is  only  a  part  of  a  hill  called  Cami- 
vrksa.  But  ac^cording  to  the  Bluunias  and 
Batiiuris  of  this  place  it  is  the  memorial  of  a 
certain  queen  who  lived  in  Patliuriagada  and 
Bada-Kaman  forest. 


PATHURIAOADA. 

T^vo  miles  to  the  west  of  Kotiliijga,  there  is 
a  j)lace  called  Patlmriagada.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Deva-uadi,  ou  the  east  by  a 
canal  called  Raktianala,  on  the  south  by  another 
canal  called  Bharbhariauala  and  on  the  north  by 
a  vast  moat.  The  place  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  stone  walls,  which  j^robabl}'  accounts 
for  its  being  named  Pathuriagada,  A  large  and 
spacious  flight  of  stone  steps  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  bank  of  Deva-nadi.  But  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  no  trace  of  Patlmriagada  is  to  be 
found.  Extensive  ruins  of  brick-built  walls 
are  still  visible  on  all  sides.  The  foundation 
of  the  wall  is  about  5  cubits  wide.  The  bricks 
found  here  are  eighteen  inches  by  eight,  with  a 
de]3th  of  three  inches.  In  days  gone  by  many 
powerful  kings  reigned  here ;  mounds  of  old 
brick  debris  are  found  in  many  places  round 
this  fort,  while  in  course  of  excavation  a  crucible 
for  melting  gold  was  discovered  here. 


itAgada. 

The  tliiclc  jangle  known  as  Bada-Kaman  lies 
to  the  west  of  Patliuria-gada.  Ruins  of  a  large 
brick-built  fort  called  Itagada  are  to  be  found  in 
this  jungle.  The  walls  still  exist  of  the  old 
castle  which  was  built  entirely  of  large  bricks. 
The  foundation  of  the  brick-wall  is  about  5  cubits 
wide.  The  bricks  are  of  the  same  size  as 
those  of  Pathuriagada.  On  one  side  of  the  ruins 
is  Beguniapata  and  on  the  other  Gadiaghasa 
nala,  wJiile  on  the  other  two  sides  extends  a 
range  of  high  hills. 

Indeed,  the  interior  of  the  fort  is  so  thickly- 
covered  with  jungle  that  rays  of  the  midday  sun 
cannot  penetrate  it.  Two  miles  to  the  north  of 
Itagada,  on  a  high  hill,  stands  Dubigada,  once 
the  capital  of  Vairata  kings.  Itagada  was  their 
permanent  capital,  but  in  times  of  trouble  and 
danger  the  kings  with  their  families  used  to  take 
shelter  at  Dubigada.  It  is  said  that  formerly 
cannon  and  cannon-balls  were  manufactured  at 
Itagada.  Dross  of  iron  is  still  found  scattered 
about  in  large  quantities  to  the  north  of  the  ruins 
towards  Dubigada.  At  a  little  distance  from 
Itagada  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  there  is  a  smooth 
broken  Civa-Liijga  and  close  to  it  a  fine  stone 
statue  of  a  bull,  unfortunately  broken.  Heaps 
of  bricks  are  found  strewn  about.  They  doubt- 
less represent  a  Civa  temple  which  has  fallen 
into  ruins.  As  we  proceed  northwards  beyond 
the  figure  of  the  bull,  dross  of  iron  comes  to 
11 
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view.  Here,  in  a  big  hole,  we  found  a  crucible 
ill  which  it  is  not  unlikely  peoi)le  nsed  to  melt 
iron  for  maunfactnring  implements  of  war.  It 
even  seems  probable  that  there  was  formerly  a 
factory  for  manufacture  of  weapons  here.  The 
place  is  now  known  as  Raikalia,  Broken  pieces 
of  earthen  vessels,  which  were  used  in  ancient 
times,  have  also  been  found  within  this  dense 
forest. 

Herds  of  wild  elephants  still  come  to  Pa- 
thuriagada  and  Itagada.  Their  foot-prints  may 
be  seen  in  many  i)laces.  The  place  also  abounds 
with  tigers  and  bears. 


DUBIGADA. 

Three  miles  to  tlie  north-east  of  Puradiha, 
at  an  elevation  of  two  miles  from  the  plain, 
is  the  Dubigada  hill.  The  geographical  position 
is  of  some  importance,  for  having  been  situated 
on  a  high  platean,  it  once  occupied  an  advan- 
tageous position  over  the  surrounding  conntry 
and  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
country  around.  There  is  no  fort  now  on  this 
hill,  but  there  are  sufficient  traces  left  to 
show  that  at  one  time  an  inaccessible  hill-fort 
did  exist.  There  is  only  one  narrow  path  up 
this  hill,  by  which  a  single  person  can  go  at  a 
time.  The  path  is  so  very  risky  that  if  anybody 
were  accidently  to  lose  his  footing,  he  would  be 
sure  to  meet  with  a  fatal  fall  of  a  thousand  feet. 
A  transparent  Lake  is  found  on  the  Dubigada 
hill.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Vairata  kings, 
having  lost  his  kingdom  through  treachery, 
drowned  himself  in  this  lake,  hence  the  name 
Dubigada,  the  word  Dubi  signifies  drowning. 
Dubigada  has  now  become  a  dreadfid  place,  being 
the  haunt  of  wild  elephants  and  tigers.  Every 
evening  these  wild  beasts  come  here  to  drink 
water.  Ruins  of  several  stone-built  chambers 
are  found  near  the  lake. 


CHUDADHARA. 

Four  miles  from  Dubigada  and  at  a  level 
of  1000  feet  higher  than  Dubigada,  is  situated 
the  cave  of  Chudadhara.  The  path  to  Chuda- 
dhara  lies  through  the  pass  of  Dubigada. 
It  is  a  large  rock-hewn  cave  where,  it  is  said, 
many  Risis  used  to  stay.  Although  some 
portion  of  the  cave  has  been  destroyed,  yet  it 
will  easily  admit  of  about  forty  persons  lying 
abreast  in  it.  During  the  rains,  hill  men  take 
shelter  here.  A  stream  flows  by  the  side  of  this 
cave,  and  a  current  of  water  runs  through  it 
throughout  the  year. 


SIDDHAOUHA. 

SiDDHAGUHA  Stands  on  a  hill  named  Sindur- 
mundi,  eight  miles  from  the  rest-house  of  Udala 
and  four  from  the  village  Khalari.  This  cave, 
which  has  been  hewn  out  of  the  rocks  of  Sindur- 
mundi,  was  formerly  the  abode  of  many  Siddha 
Pnrusas  (saints). 


PBDAOADHI. 

Six  miles  from  Puradilia  and  four  from 
Udala,  is  the  village  Pedagadhi.  It  appears 
to  be  a  very  ancient  and  important  village. 
The  place  is  famous  for  the  temples  of  Xrsiihha 
and  Jhade^vara  Mahadcva.  That  of  Nrsirfi- 
he^vara  is  known  to  be  the  work  of  Nrsiihha 
Deva,  the  king  of  Utkala,  whose  identity  has 
not  been  established.  But  after  careful  survey 
of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temple,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  12th  or  13th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  of  Jhade^vara 
appears  to  be  older  than  the  other.  The  image 
itself  is  now  kept  in  a  newly  erected  hut. 
The  ruins  of  the  original  temple  lie  scattered 
about.  It  was  built  entirely  of  makrd  stone, 
and  in  workmanship  closely  resembled  the  Pa9a- 
chandi  temple  of  Badasai.  By  the  side  of  the 
temple  there  is  an  old  and  large  tank,  the 
ghata  of  which  was  made  of  fme  pieces  of  stone 
although  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  destroy- 
ed. We  learn  that  in  the  forest  adjoining  this 
village,  there  is  a  temple  of  olcl  Bhima  or 
Bhlme9vari  Devi.  Here  several  respectable 
Brahmana  families  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Karmakars,  Santals  and  Bhumiyas  live.  At  one 
time  light  arms  of  excellent  quality  were 
manufactured  here. 

The  village  was  also  a  centre  of  Sanskrit 
learning.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  two 
distinguished  scholars,  whose  names  are  familiar 
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in  the  coimtry,  lived  iu  tliis  villao-e.     Tliey   were 
Vasudeva  Tripathi  and  Da9arat]ii  ^[i9ra.''- 


*  \Vc  have  came  across  the  MS.  of  a  work  on  Smriti  entitled 
rnqf^Tlfci^^sfl^  by  Vasudeva  Tripathi,  copied  by  Dacarathi  Mi9ra, 
the  colophon  of   which  runs  as  follows — 

3i^T^u<y-ii  *         *         * 

flfc^siT  ^}^^^^  ^r^cT  ^ftl€*JIfl1  ll" 

The  MS.  is  in  Bengali  characters,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  learned  Bnlhmanas  of  xMayurabhanja 
used  to  write  tlieir"  works  in  the  Bengali  character. 


AYODHVA. 

Ayodiiya  is  a  very  ancient  village  ;  it  is 
situated  at  a  distance  of  six  miles  from  the 
capital  of  the  Nilgiri  State.  This  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Vairata-rajas.  Both  the  Hindus  and 
the  Buddhists  looked  upon  it  as  a  sacred  place 
from  very  early  times.  The  River  Gharghara 
flows  to  the  east  and  the  sonth,  the  Sona 
(Suvarna)  to  the  north  and  the  Sindhu,  to  the 
west  of  this  village.  It  is  called  Ayodhya, 
because  the  Gharghara  flows  by  its  side  just 
as  a  river  of  the  same  name  flows  by  of 
Ayodhya,  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  kings 
of  the  solar  dynasty.  It  is  known  among  the 
local  Brahmana  Pandas  as  Panchakro^i  Ksetra 
(a  sacred  place  extending  over  10  miles).  One 
is  filled  with  wonder  at  the  sight  of  the  various 
relics  of  this  ancient  spot.  According  to  the 
old  Brahmanas  of  Ayodhya,  there  was  no  place 
in  the  whole  of  Orissa  so  rich  in  ancient 
monuments,  temples,  and  images  except  it  be 
Bhuvane^vara.  In  fact,  ruins  of  more  than 
100  temples  are  still  found  strewn  all  over  the 
place.  In  the  northern  part  of  Ayodhya  stands 
the  temple  of  Uttare9vara  Mahadeva.  This  is  not 
very  old  ;  its  Kurumbera  (enclosure)  which, 
however,  appears  more  ancient  than  the  temple 
itself,  still  exists.  To  the  south  ruins  of  a 
very  ancient  fort  are  seen.  Tradition 
says  that  the  Kandadhari  troops  of  the  local 
Rajas  used  to  protect  it  ;  hence  the  monnd  is 
called  KandadhSri.     People  point  to   a   spot   on 
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the  south  of  this  nioimd  as  the  site  of  Gadachandi 
and  on  the  west  as  that  of  the  Sanuyasipada.  It 
is  probable  that  on  the  place  being  excavated 
various  ancient  relics  will  come  to  light. 

In  the  temple  of  Uttare9vara  there  is  an  old 
Ligga  with  the  image  of  a  Buddhist  goddess  by 
its  side.  It  has  fonr  faces  and  eight  arms,  and 
the  deity  is  commonly  known  as  Thaknrani,  but 
the  figure  is  undoubtedly  of  the  great  Vajratara 
of  the  early  Tautrika  Buddhists.  (Plate  No.  45). 
In  addition  there  is  a  small  image  of  a  deity 
measuring  half  a  cubit,  seated  on  the  lap  of 
another.  The  image  is  believed  to  be  that  of 
Savitri-Satyavana.  They  are  not  correct  re- 
presentations. The  image  has  a  serpent  with 
uplifted  hood  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  two 
small  figures  of  unknown  gods.  The  figure  is 
that  of  Siddhartha  on  the  lap  of  Gautami. 
(Plai£  No.  25). 

The  Kurumbera  of  Uttare9vara,  which  was 
buried  in  the  earth  has  recently  been  brought 
to  light.  The  present  temple  was  raised  some 
50  years  ago  on  the  foundation  of  an  older  one. 
At  its  east  gate  are  some  remnants  of  ancient 
architectural  workmanship.  The  Khiitia  temple 
was  erected  by  Bhanu  Khiitia  for  enshrining  an 
old  Civa-liijga  after  its  old  temple  had  tumbled 
down.  The  Khiitia  temple,  though  recent,is  the 
most  important  of  all  those  to  be  found  in  this 
place,  and  soon  attracted  the  visitor's  notice. 
To  the  east,  west  and  south  of  this  Civa  temple 
there  are  others  in  which  are  enshrined  the 
images  of  Radha-Krsna,  Visnu,  AvalokiteQvara, 
Surya,  Trimurti,  Marichi  Thakurani,  Manju^ri 
&c.  There  is  another  of  Amitabha  Buddha  on 
the  left  side  wall  of  the  room  where  Marichi 
Thakurani  is  kept.     Marichi    is   a   grim-looking 
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goddess  and  is  regarded  as  the  presiding  deity  of 
Ayodhya.  She  lias  eight  arms  and  three  faees, 
one  of  which  is  shaped  like  that  of  a  Waraha 
(boar).  Below  the  rridapitha  there  are  eight 
ligures  of  boars.  Including  the  throne,  the  height 
is  4  cubits,  the  main  iigure  being  2\  cubits ; 
while  on  either  side  of  the  head  of  the  figure, 
may  be  read  an  inscription  running  from  right  to 
left,  viz.,  "Ye  dharmahetuprabhava  cVc." — the 
well  known  formula  of  Buddhism  in  characters 
prevalent  in  the  lOth  or  11th  century  A.  D. 

It  runs  thus  : — 

Bight  side.  Left  side. 

L.  1.     '^"t  t  Ti^r  1  ^nwgr      f  5  ^^r^iinTrn 

L.  3.     ^^vr 

"Of  those  things  (conditions)  which  arise 
from  a  cause.  That  cause  has  been  told  by 
Tathagata  and  the  way  how  to  suppress  them  has 
also  been  revealed  l)y  the  Great  Cramana." 

The  temple  in  whicli  Marichi  Thakurani  is 
now  placed,  was  erected  by  Bhanu  Khuntia  50 
years  ago ;  in  front  of  it  ruins  of  an  old  Kurum- 
bera  and  Civa  temple  are  found.  Marichi  and 
the  two  other  images  alongside  were  not 
originally  where  they  now  are.  The  ruins  of 
the  old  temple  of  Marichi  Thakurani  are  at  a 
distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  a  place 
called  Kandabhari.  The  images  were  recovered 
from  these  ruins  and  placed  Avhere  they  now 
stand.     Heaps  of  stones,  Amala^ila,  and   broken 
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columns  of  granite,  lie  scattered  on  all  sides. 
Travellers  who  have  seen  the  columns  of  Bud- 
dhist Viharas  amidst  the  ruins  of  ancient  Xalanda 
or  Rajagrha  will  notice  a  striking  resemblance 
between  them  and  these  beautiful  stone  columns. 
They  are  IG  feet  long  and  3  cubits  wide.  The 
large  blocks  of  Amala-stone  lying  here  snggest 
that  the  original  building  of  Marichi  mnst  have 
been  very  large.  Stone  ruins  of  more  than  a 
hundred  ancient  temples  lie  scattered  on  all  sides 
of  the  old  shrine  of  Maiuchi.  Fifty  years  ago 
this  place  was  covered  with  dense  jungle. 
People  nsed  to  call  it  "Marichi  Xata",  i.e.,  the 
forest  of  Marichi.  At  that  time  only  the  head 
of  the  image  was  visible.  AVheu,  afterwards, 
the  whole  image  was  dug  out,  they  nsed  to  call 
it  Marichi  from  the  fact  of  its  being  found  in 
the  forest  of  that  name.  But  such  appears  to  be 
the  real  name  of  the  goddess  itself,  as  Ave  fmd 
it  so  recorded  in  Sadhanamala  and  other 
Buddhistic  Tantrika  works. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  well-known 
Buddhist  formula  is  engraved  in  characters 
prevalent  here  in  the  10th  or  11th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  At  that  time  Tantrika  Bud- 
dhism was  powerful  in  Gauda,  Vaijga  and  Utkala. 
The  hgures  of  Marichi  and  other  goddesses  found 
here  were  w^orshipped  by  Tantrika  Buddhists. 
Though  Tantrika  Buddhism  was  predominant,  yet 
Caiva  and  other  cults  also  prevailed  here.  But  the 
vast  ruins  of  this  place  which  extend  over  an  area 
o£  3  miles  indicate,  both  in  their  architectural 
and  sculptural  designs,  traces  of  the  Tantrika 
Buddhist  influence.  Small  images  of  Ilara  and 
Parvati  have  also  been  discovered  at  the  time 
of  making  excavations  near  "Marichi  Nata" ; 
from  which   it   appears   that    Caiva  ism   became 
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prcvalcLil     licrc     alU'i"     the     Triutrikii     Ijiiddliir^L 
l)cnod. 

Wc  arc  iiuL  awaru  Aviicllicr  suck  cxlcusivc 
Tautrika  Biiddhislic  relics  are  to  be  found 
auywhcre  else  iu  Orissa.  That  a  thorough  and 
systematic  exploration  of  the  old  ruins  of  Ayodhya 
will  bring  to  light  many  interesting  facts  and 
furnish  ample  material  for  the  history  of  ancient 
Tantrikism,  admits  of  no  doubt.  During  tlie 
]\laratha  troubles  all  the  old  and  respectable 
inhabitants  ot  the  place  left  it  through  fear.  The 
total  i^opulation  may  be  estimated  at  3000,  and 
the  number  of  families  at  300.  The  latter  have 
been  settled  here  for  half-a-dozen  generations 
past,  but  apparently  no  further  back. 


PRATAPAOADA. 

XoRTii-wEST  of  AyoiUiya  and  luilE  way  between 
tlie  Siuelhu  and  the  Sona  are  tlie  ruins  of  a 
fort.     It  is  called  Pratapapur  or  Pratapagada. 


PUNDAI.. 

At  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  tlie  north-east 
of  Ayodhya  is  the  village  called  Pimdal.  Here 
once  the  image  of  an  unknown  god  was  recovered 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  Sona.  Formerly, 
a  temple  stood  on  ^^diat  is  now  the  river-bed. 
The  stones  which  once  belonged  to  that  temx)le 
are  occasionally  foimd  in  the  sands  of  the  Sona. 
The  height  of  the  image  is  5  feet,  and  its  width 
3  feet.  It  has  a  nagaJninclaH  on  its  bach,  and 
seven  serpents  with  nplifted  hoods  overhanging 
its  head.  It  is  known  among  the  common  folk 
as  the  image  of  Auanta.  But  it  has  no  sacred 
thread.  For  tliis  and  other  reasons,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  the  image  of  the  23rd  Jaiua 
Tirthaijkara  Par^vanatha.  From  the  existence  of 
this  image,  one  may  reasonably  infer  that  Jainism 
ouce  p>rcvailcd  here. 


KANS  OR  KANISAHI. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Ayodliya 
lies  a  village  called  Kaus  or  Kaaisahi.  It  was 
formerly  a  suburb  of  Ayodliya  and  contained 
one  of  the  live  forts  appertaining  to  it.  Remains 
of  this  fort  can  be  seen  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  present  village.  Alongside  of  the  fort  there 
Avas  at  one  time  a  beautiful  Vapl,  the  sides 
of  which  were  of  stone.  The  access  to  this 
Vapi  was  through  a  tunnel  on  one  side  of  which 
a  big  temple  stood.  Only  some  heaps  of 
ruins  are  now  to  be  found.  There  is  an  amalaka 
in  the  midst  of  broken  carved  stones  at^this 
place.  Its  diameter  is  about  five  cubits.  This 
proves  that  the  temple  was  one  of  considerable 
dimensions.  Images  of  Surya  (Sun-god),  of 
Vasudeva,  Varaha,  Xrsiiiiha  and  Vamana,  also 
of  eight-handed  Gane^a,  of  two-handed  Kartika 
riding  on  a  peacock,  of  six-handed,  eight-handed 
and  ten  handed  Mahisamardini,  of  Siva-liijga  and 
its  bull,  as  well  as  images  of  otber  unknown  gods 
and  goddesses  are  found  strewn  over  the  place. 
These  statues  on  examination  appear  to  be  about 
six  or  seven  centuries  old.  Some  of  them  have 
been  removed  to  the  adjoining  village  of  Ambika- 
pur  or  Anikapur  and  there  set  up  for  worship. 

At  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
above-mentioned  images  arc  lying  scattered,  is 
situated  the  Vairatapata.  There  is  a  tradition  to 
the  elfect  that  the  place  once  formed  the  capital 
town  of  the  Vairata  Rajas.  ^Mounds  indicating 
the  site  of  a  palace  arc  still  to  be  found  here. 


PURANGAO. 

TiiuKE  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ayodhya 
lies  the  village  of  Piu-aagao.  Its  outward  con- 
dition will  jnstif}^  the  name  it  hears.  The 
village  is,  in  fact,  an  ancient  one.  It  once  had  a 
large  i:)OX)ulation,  and  contained  objects  of  great 
interest.  The  Maninage9vara  Liijga  of  the  place 
is  well-known  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
original  temple  of  Maninage^vara  Liijga  has  now 
disappeared.  Fifty  years  ago  a  new  temx)le 
was  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  one. 
By  the  side  of  this  temijlc  is  a  very  ancient 
Vapi  having  a  flight  of  twenty-two  stone  steps. 
There  is  a  stone-built  roof  over  this  flight 
and  a  wall  on  either  side.  To  the  left  of  the 
twentieth  step  from  above,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  water,  there  is  a  cellar,  in  which  probably 
the  treasure  of  the  god  used  to  be  concealed 
in  ancient  times.  The  portion  of  the  Vapi 
containing  water  is  G  feet  by  C,  the  cellar  being 
•1  feet  by  5. 

Besides  the  ancient  Liijga  and  its  pedestal 
there  is  in  this  temple  an  image  of  Kurukulla 
measuring  3  feet  b}^  2.  Tliis  goddess  is  con- 
sidered to  bo  the  Cakti  of  Maninageyvara.  She 
had  formerly  a  separate  temj)le  in  the  village. 
Heaps  of  stones,  which  once  belonged  to  this  latter 
temple,  may  be  seen  scattered  here  and  there. 


DOj\/[A-GANDARA. 

There  is  a  very  UDciciit  place  named  Doma- 
gandara  on  the  iiortlicrii  l)ank  of  the  river  Sona, 
live  miles  to  the  east  of  Ayodhya  and  close  to  the 
bonndary-line  between  Mnghal-bimdi  and  ]\rayura- 
bhanja.  Snfficient  evidence  remains  to  show 
that  in  ancient  times  several  temples  stood  here. 
Partly  through  the  ravages  of  time  and  partly 
throngh  the  changes  in  the  conrse  of  the  river 
Sona,  these  sacred  structnres  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Broken  pieces  of  carved 
stone  belonging  to  the  temples  have  been  nsed  by 
many  of  the  villagers  in  constrncting  the  floors 
of  the  rooms  of  their  honses.  The  house  of  the 
Sarbarahkar  of  the  place  is  entirely  bnilt  with 
these  stones. 

On  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  village,  under 
a  Yata  tree  on  a  high  mound,  is  a  large  Ganri- 
patta  of  a  Civa-Liijga.  It  is  4  feet  by  3.  The 
presence  of  the  Gauri-patta  proves  that  there 
was  a  large  Civa-liijga  as  well  as  its  temple 
here  ;  the  latter  has  been  destroyed  and  a  monnd 
now  marks  the  spot.  Besides  the  Ganri-patta 
there  are  to  be  seen  the  statues  of  a  goddess 
with  eighteen  hands,  of  Gane9a  with  eight 
hands,  of  Agnideva  (god  of  fire)  and  of  Cakya- 
Siihha  on  the  lap  of  Gantami,  and  also  a  broken 
image  of  the  Jaina  Tirthaijkara  Par9vanatha. 
Fragments  of  the  stone  images  of  many  other 
gods  and  goddesses  are  also  to  be  found  lying- 
scattered    here    and    there.     If    the  mound   he 
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excavated,    it   is  not  iiiiprobablo  that  many  such 
images  and  ancient  relics  will  be  discovered. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  mound  and  nnder 
a  tree  near  the  river  may  be  seen  lying  a  large 
image  of  the  goddess  A'aiabi,  0  feet  G  inches 
in  height  and  o  feet  in  breadth.  The  stone  ont  of 
which  it  has  been  carved  is  2  feet  thick.  This 
and  another  smaller  image  of  the  goddess  Viiiahi 
were  discovered  nndergronnd  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Sona.  The  smaller  one, 
which  is  o  by  li  feet,  was  bronght  to  the 
capital  of  Kilgiri  and  kept  there  in  front  of 
the  Dispensary.  (Plate  No.  31).  The  other  was 
found  to  be  too  big  to  be  conveniently  removed 
and  so  was  dragged  to  a  little  distance  from 
wdiere  it  was  found  to  the  spot  Avliere  it  still  lies. 
So  large  an  image  of  the  goddess  will  scarcely 
be  met  with  anywhere  in  Orissa. 

From  the  A'arious  images  mentioned  above 
one  is  inclined  to  think  that  Buddhism,  Jainism, 
Caivism  and  Caktaism  were  at  one  time  all 
flourishing  here  together. 


DHUPASILA. 

Dhupasit,a  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  to  the  (!ast  of  the  capital  of  Xilgiri.  A 
glauce  at  the  place  will  convince  one  of  its 
antiquity.  There  is  here  a  small  temple,  within 
which  there  is  a  broken  image  of  the  goddess 
Mahattari  Tara  with  two  hands.  The  existence 
of  this  image  proves  that  the  place  was  once  a 
resort  of  the  Buddhists  of  Mahayana  school. 


SUJANAOADA. 

SuJAXAGADA  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  capital  Kilgiri.  Before 
Cakatapalia  (the  ancient  name  of  the  place)  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  Vairata  Rajas,  Sujana- 
gada  was  their  chief  town.  On  the  site  of 
the  palace  of  these  Rajas  extensive  mounds 
and  traces  of  stone  are  now  to  be  found. 
A  little  way  oi^',  stands  the  stone-built  temple 
of  Budhar  Chandi,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the 
Xilgiri  Raj.  This  temple,  which  is  about  40 
feet  high,  has  nat  been  altogether  destroyed. 
Its  repairs  were  undertaken  by  the  father  of 
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the  present  ^Faliaraja.  It  consists  of  fonr  parts, 
rh.,  tlie  gaL-l)lia-grlia,  the  Jaganiohan,  the  Bhoga- 
mandapa  and  the  Xatamandira.  The  temple  may 
not  disphiy  any  high  order  of  architectural 
excellence,  but  its  antiquity  is  undoubted.  It 
is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  inscrip- 
tions which  existed  above  the  doorways  of 
the  Garbha-grha,  the  Jaganiohan  and  tlie 
Natamandira  of  the  temple  have  been  completely 
effaced  during  the  repairs,  its  ancient  artistic 
design  having  also  been  lost  at  that  time.  The 
architect  who  undertook  the  work  of  restoration, 
being  completel}^  ignorant  of  the  value  of  these 
inscriptions,  had  them  obliterated.  A  copper- 
plate and  a  sword  were  found  at  the  time  of  the 
repairs.  The  residents  believe  that  these  two 
objects  have  been  walled  up  on  the  top  of  the 
temple.  The  image  of  Budhar  Chandi  is  not 
now  in  its  pro^Dcr  place — the  garbhagrha.  The 
goddess  is  kept  in  a  small  room  by  the 
side  of  the  Natamandira,  together  with  the 
images  of  Kanaka-Durga  and  other  gods  and 
goddesses.  Budhar  Chandi  is,  in  reality,  the 
goddess  Mariclii  of  the  Buddhist  Tantiikas. 
That  the  Rajas  of  Nilgiri  were  formerly  Bud- 
dhists is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Budhar- 
Chandi  was  worshipped  by  them  as  their  tute- 
lary goddess.  There  is  a  traditiou  here  that 
before  they  came  to  Sujanagada,  the  Vairata 
Rajas  resided  at  a  place  called  Gadgadia,  ten 
miles  from  Nilgiri.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
fort  of  that  place  still  exist. 


BALASORK. 

TiiEPcE  are  many  objects  of  great  antiquarian 
importance  in  the  present  district  of  lialasore. 
The  following  interesting  places  and  objects  are 
mentioned  at  pages  4.S'2  to  481  of  the  "List  of 
Ancient  Monnments  in  Bengal"  (published  by 
authority)  : — 

1.  In   Sholampur,  opposite    J;ij[)ur — The    remains   of 

an  old    brickfort  said  to  have  been  built  under  the 
orders  oi:  Kapilendra  Deva  (IKii-HGO  A.D.) 

2.  In    Balasore    town— Kadam    Rasul    INIosquc    (said 

to  have  been    erected  by  order    of  the    Emperor 
Auran^zeb'. 


3. 

Do.                      Juma  Mosque 

Do. 

4. 

Do.                      INIaratha  brid^-c. 

5. 

In    Kupari, — Stone    Temple     (with 
Ilomaknuda). 

Kripaeharya 

6.  In    Jellasore, — The  remains   of   an    old    fort   (built 

by  the  Bhuiya  Chief  of  the  place). 

7.  Do.  ]\[os(|ue  (said  to   have   been    built    by 

a  Nawab  in  the  16th  century;. 

There  are,  besides  the  above,  many  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest.  AVe  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  some  of  those  situated  near 
Alayurabhailja.  X  short  description  of  them  is 
given  below. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Balasore  : — 
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In  the  old  totcn  of  Bcdasore. — The  aucieut 
temple  of  Bane^vara  Civa.  A  tiaditiou  iy  ciuTent 
that  the  kiDgdom  of  Banasiira  was  situated  here. 
He  Avas  au  worshipiDer  of  iive  Liijgas.  The 
names  of  the  hitter  are  Baneyvara,  Garge9vara, 
Kharjnre^vara,  Pancliahijge^vara  aud  Maiii- 
nage^vara.  These  hve  Liijgas  are  enshrined  in 
the  following  x^laces  : — 

1.     Baaeyvara  in  the  old  town  of  Balasorc. 

-.  Garge^vara  at  Moiiza  Piirnsjttampiir  in 
Pargan  a  Remu n  a. 

3.  Kharjuregvara  at  Moiiza  Tila  in  Pargana 
Khajma. 

4.  Panchalii)ge<?vara  iu  the  Xilgiri  State. 

5.  Maninage^vara  at  l\asl)a  Jayadeva  l^y  the 
side  of  Bardhani:>ur  in  Pargana  Da^amalaijg. 

Iu  course  of  my  survey  T  visited  od1\' 
Bane? vara  and   Maninage^vara. 

According  to  tradition,  Bana  Paja  had  his 
capital  somewhere  near  the  old  town  of 
Balasore.  The  Liijga  was  held  in  the  greatest 
reverence  and  named  Bane9vara  after  him. 
People  consider  this  Bana  Paja  to  he  identical 
with  Banasura  mentioned  in  the  Pnranas.  He 
may,  hoAvever,  be  considered  a  Caiva  king. 
There  was,  in  Deccan,  a  dynasty  of  Bana  Paja. 
The  earliest  records  left  of  this  dynasty  are 
some  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  tenth  centurj- 
of  the  Christian  era.  Kings  of  this  dynasty  waged 
war  against  the  C'hola  and  Gaijga  Pajas.  Paran- 
taka  Chola  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Bana  aud 
gave  it  to  Prthivipati  the  second   of  the   Gaijga 
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dynasty. ■■^"  The  desceudauts  of  Bana  Vidyadhara 
reigued  for  some  generatious.  The  title  Aditya 
appears  to  have  been  used  by  some  of  the  kings 
of  this  dynasty.!  The  people  of  Maninage9vara 
speak  of  two  kings  of  the  line  named  Jayaditya 
Deva  and  Vikramaditya.  The  place  where  the 
temple  of  Maninagec^vara  is  situated  is  still  called 
after  them  "Vikrama  kasba"  and  "Jayadeva 
kasba." 

The  ancient  Civaitc  temples  of  Bane^vara 
were  most  probably  built  uudcr  tlie  orders  and 
supervision  of  tlie  kings  of  the  Uana  dynasty. 
As  in  the  Deccan,  the  Gaijga  kings  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  the  Bana  Bajas,  so  it  is  x^robable, 
that  here  too  tlie  ascendancy  of  the  Bana  Rajas 
I)assed  away  Avitli  the  rise  of  the  Gaijga 
dynasty.  The  temple  of  Bane^vara  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  bonndary  of  the  town  of  Balasore 
and  alongside  Farasdaijga.  Bane9vara  Liijga  and 
its  pedestal  are  very  ancient.  The  ancient  temple 
Avas  destroyed  long  ago  ;  and  the  present  temple, 
which  was  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  former, 
is  not  very  old.  Besides  the  BancQvara  Liijga, 
there  is  an  Anadi  Liijga  in  the  town  of  Balayore 
called  JhadcQvara.  According  to  local  tradition, 
the  liijga  lirst  came  to  be  discovered  on  pursuing 
a  cow  who  of  her  own  accord  used  to  stop  where 
the  sacred  stone  lay  and  pour  her  milk  on  it. 
A  similar  story,  we  know,  is  told  in  regard 
to  the  Tarakc9vara  Liijga  of  Bengal.  A  temple 
was  built  for  Jhade^vara  Liijga  in  ancient  times, 
but  has  now  disappeared.  A  wonderful  pheno- 
menon is  to  be  seen  here :  when  any  milk  is 
poured  over  the  Liijga,  it  becomes  as  clear  as 
water. 


*  Epigrapliia  Indica.  Vul.  Ill,  \)\^.  112. 
■j-  luilian  Antiquary,  Vul.  XV.  j..  I7i>, 
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The  images  of  Hara-Gauri  aud  Vamaiaja  and 
also  the  lig-are  of  a  dancing-girl  are  to  be  seen 
Ij^ing  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in 
^ianikham,  old  Balasore.  This 
figure  of  the  dancing-girl  must 
have  belonged  to  some  temple. 
Its  workmanshi]3  is  very  fine. 
(See  Plate  Xo.  7d).  No  trace 
whatever  of  any  ancient  temple 
is  now  to  be  found  here. 

In  Mouza  Cyamanandapur, 
Pargana  Sunahata,  in  the  town 
of  Balasore,  there  is  a  big  sttlpa 
called  'Usa-medha.'  There  is 
also  a  tradition  that  Usa,  the 
daughter  of  Bana  Eaja,  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Ani- 
rudddha  on  this  spot.  Another 
object  of  interest  in  the  town 
is  the  tank  named  Killa- 
pukhur.  Formerly  there  was  a 
big  fort  here  belonging  to  the 
within  Avhich  was  situated  a  tank.  Four  sides 
of  the  latter  are  constructed  with  stone.  There 
is  a  'hamam'  or  bath  near  it  surrounded  by  high 
walls.  Formerly  there  was,  within  this  walled 
enclosure,  a  beautiful  fountain  which  was  .  con- 
nected with  the  tank.  Traces  of  these  are  still 
to  be  found.  There  ai-e  four  reservoirs  of  water 
here,  also  connected  with  the  tank.  Tradition 
has  it  that  this  bath  was  constructed  under  the 
orders  of  the  Muhannnadan  Subahdar  Taki  Khan 
for  the  use  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem. 

The  old  Dutch  cemetery  of  Balasore  is  another 
place  of  interest.  At  the  time  when  this  was  a 
Dutch  settlement  many  notable  Dutch  factors  or 
officials  were  interred  here. 


No.  74. 

Muliammadaus, 


BHIIVIAPUR. 

There  is  a  very  ancient  and  large  villa.iije 
called  Bliimapur  on  the  sca-sliore  at  a  dis- 
tance oi  eight  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bala- 
sore.  In  a'jnugle  by  the  side  of  a  high  sand- 
bank on  the  shore,  is  a  broken  image  of  Bhima 
Devi,  known  to  the  people  as  Kalika.  Very 
likely  the  place  has  derived  its  name  from  that 
deity. 

Formerly  this  village  was  granted  to  a 
Brahmana  family  who  still  reside  here.  There  are 
many  ancient  tanks  in  various  parts  of  the 
village.  One  of  these  was  very  large  ;  it  is  now 
dried  up,  with  a  part  of  it  under  cidtivatiou. 
Old  residents  recollect  seeing  In  their  youth  the 
remnants  of  stone  Avails  on  two  sides  of  the 
tank.  These  are  now  buried  underground. 
Piecently  at  the  time  of  excavations  in  this 
village,  a  very  beautiful  life-sized  image  of 
Jaina  Tirthaijkara  Yardhamana  Svamin  was 
nuearthed  from  the  depth  of  three  cubits. 
The  statue  is  finely  sculptured.  The  image 
has  been  removed  by  Raja  Baikuntha  Xath 
De,  zamindar  of  this  place,  and  kept  in  the 
garden  of  his  house  at  Balasore.  Besides 
this,  there  is  another  beautiful  image  of  Yardha- 
mana Svamin  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
and  by  its  side  are  other  stone  images  and 
also  one  of  a  Dhyani  Jina.  The  figure  of 
Yardhamana  Svamin  is  2'  6"  by  1'4".  Strange  to 
say,  that  this  naked   -Tina   image  is,  up   to   this 
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(la}^  worshipped  b}'  the  people  of  the  village 
as  Thakiiraiu.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
to  show  that  Jainism  was  at  one  time  predo- 
minant here,  and  that  its  tutelar}-  deity  was 
Vardhamriua  Svami.  Just  beside  Bhimapur 
is  a  very  old  village  called  Kaslm  Bardhanpur. 
This  name  seemp.  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word 
Vardhamanapur,  which  is  only  another  name  of 
the  last  Tirthaijkara  Mahavira. 

The  Purana-sai  or  ancient  site  of  Bhimapur 
was  abandoned  long  ago  on  account  of  floods 
from  the  sea.  Under  a  big  toddy-palm  here, 
the  figures  of  a  four-handed  goddess  and  a 
god  are  to  be  found  half-buried  in  the  earth. 
Many  other  images  would  probably  be  found 
if  the  place  were  excavated. 

The  above-mentioned  image  of  Bhima  Devi 
(known  to  the  people  as  'Kalika')  is  situated  on 
the  seaside,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
present  village.  It  is  broken,  l)ut  its  very 
appearance  shows  how  ancient  it  is.  The 
goddess  is  eight-handed,  and  has  round  her  neck 
a  garland  of  skulls,  and  on  her  head  a  crown 
of  matted  hair.  She  is  seated  in  a  lotus  on  the 
prostrate  body  of  Purusa.  There  is  an  elephant 
near  the  head  of  Purusa  and  another  at  his 
feet.  This  goddess  is  placed  in  an  nncovered 
place  on  the  seaside  in  a  jungle,  nevertheless 
people  from  very  distant  i^arts  come  to  worship 
her.     (Plate  No.  29). 

The  villages  Kasba  Bhimapur,  Kasba  Bardhan- 
pur, Kasba  Jaydeb,  Kasba  Bikrampur  and  Nij 
Kasba  are  all  contiguous  to  one  another.  From 
their  names  and  position  it  seems  that  previ- 
ously   they     together     constitnted     one     large 
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town.  Big  images  of  Avalokite^vara  and 
Buddha  in  meditation  have  been  found  out  in 
Kasba.  These  have  been  brought  to  Bala- 
sore  and  kept  in  front  of  the  Municipal  Office 
there.  On  the  bank  of  an  ancient  tank  in  vil- 
lage Kasba  there  is  a  large  wheel  and  near  it 
a  large  broken  image  of  Buddhistic  Tara,  half 
buried  in  earth.  The  above  mentioned  Bud- 
dhistic remains  indicate  that  the  place  was  in 
some  past  age  under  the  influence  of  the  Maha- 
yana  School  of  Buddhism.  Mounds  of  earth 
are  seen  here  and  there  in  the  village.  Kasba 
was  once  the  head  quarters  of  the  local  Muham- 
madan  Subahdar.  Shahjahaiiagar,  by  the  side  of 
Bardhanpur,  proclaims  the  name  of  Emperor 
Shah  Jahan. 
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The  temple  of  ManinageQvara  is  situated 
on  the  east  of  Barclhanpur  and  on  the  north 
of  Bhimapiir  and  four  miles  apart  from  it.  It 
lies  between  the  villages  of  Kasha  Jayadeb  and 
Kasha  Bikrampnr.  People  of  this  place  believe 
that  Maninage9vara  Liijga  was  installed  in  this 
place  by  Banasnra.  The  ancient  temple  of  Mani- 
nagcQvara  was  destroyed  by  the  Mnhammadans. 
About  sixty  years  ago,  the  late  Babu  Bhagavan 
Das  of  Balasore,  a  zamindar  of  this  place,  had 
this  temple  repaired.  Most  part  of  the  present 
temple  is  of  recent  origin.  There  are,  neverthe- 
less, ancient  objects  of  interest  in  it.  The  door- 
way of  the  ancient  temple  displays  remarkable 
sculptural  skill  and  indicates  the  great  architec- 
tural beauty  which  the  temple  possessed  at  one 
time.  This  doorway  is  made  of  granite.  There 
is  a  figure  of  the  goddess  Kamala  or  Gaja-Laksmi 
on  its  upper  portion  and  that  of  two  Dvarapalas 
(gatekeej)ers)  on  the  lower  portion.  It  is  deco- 
rated all  over  with  carved  creepers  and  leaves  of 
various  kinds.  AVe  can  well  imagine  from  these 
relics  how  beautiful  the  original  temple  was.  In 
a  dark  room  of  the  temple  there  are  broken 
images  of  eighteen-handed  Durga,  eight-handed 
Durga,  four-handed  ParvatI,  Kaumari  and  of 
many  other  goddesses.  There  is  a  doorway  on 
the  western  side  of  the  court-yard.  On  the  left 
portion  of  it  there  is  a  figure  of  Ksetrapala  and 
on  the  right  portion  that  of  a  four-handed  A^isnu. 
Inside  a  niclie  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  temple 
there  is   an    image   of   Gane9a,    on   the   eastern 
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Teuiple  of  Mauinageyvaca  near  Bhhiipur. 


7G. 


Doorway  of  !M;niiiiage«;vaia  Temple  at  Ma)n'n(1(/ei;rar((. 
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wall  an  image  of  Kartikeya  and  on  the  northern 
wall  that  of  four-handed  Gaiiri  with  a  lion  under 
her  feet.  In  the  south-western  portion  of  the 
court-yard  there  is  an  image  of  eight-handed 
Bhima.  She  has  a  club  in  a  left  hand  and  a  drink- 
ing cup  in  a  right  hand.  All  the  other  hands 
are  broken.  There  are  some  ancient  images  on 
the  top  of  the  temple  also.  Out-side  the  temple 
towards  the  north-west,  there  is  the  figure  of  a 
female  votary  on  a  large  broken  pillar.  Besides 
these,  there  are  two  seats  made  of  granite  stone 
outside  the  temple.     Their  size  is  3'  X  2'  x  1'. 

This  temple  is 'situated  one  mile  away  from 
the  sea-shore.  The  l)eautiful  and  artistic  images 
of  this  place  bear  a  remarkable  similarity  with 
the  ancient  images  of  Hindu  gods  and  goddesses 
discovered  in  Java.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  artists  of  Kaligga  went  from  here  to  Java 
to  make  these  images.  The  figure  of  Kamala 
found  on  the  coins  of  the  Gupta  Kings  of  Gauda 
is  exactly  similar  to  the  one  I  have  referred 
to  above  as  having  been  found  on  the  doorway 
to  the  temple.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this 
goddess  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  GujDta 
kings  and  was  therefore  represented  on  their 
coins.  The  figure  of  this  goddess  has  not  been 
found  upon  the  coins  or  insignia  of  any  other 
royal  family.  From  this  fact  one  is  inclined  to 
conclude  that  the  original  temple  of  Mani- 
nage^vara  was  built  under  orders  of  some  Gupta 
king  or  of  some  Hindu  chief  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Gupta  kings. 

In  Tikarapara,  half  a  mile  away  from  Mani- 
nage^vara,  there  is  a  broken  image  of  the  goddess 
Tara. 


PANDAVA  OH  AT. 

There  is  an  ancient  sacred  place  named  Pan- 
dava-ghat,  on  the  seaside,  two  and  a  half  miles 
away  from  Bhimapur.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  five  Pandavas  had  been  to  this  place  and 
bathed  in  the  sea  here.  In  the  Vaijaparvan  of 
the  Mahabharata  also,  we  find  that  the  five 
Pandavas  came  to  Kaliijga  and  enjoyed  the  sea- 
bath  there.  Until  recently  the  people  of  this 
place  used  to  show  a  big  stone  with  the  foot- 
prints of  the  Pandavas  on  it.  That  stone  has 
now  been  hurried  imder  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
beach.  Some  time  ago,  the  Jaina  merchants  used 
to  come  here  to  see  and  worship  these  foot-prints 
which  they  believed  to  be  those  of  Jina.  It 
seems  from  this  that  this  place  was  an  ancient 
sacred  place  of  the  Jainas  also.  There  is  a 
place  called  "Jahaj-ghata"  by  the  local  people, 
on  the  sea-shore  not  far  off  from  Pandavaghat. 
Ships  used  to  anchor  here  from  ancient  times. 
In  fact,  in  the  good  old  days  the  people  of  this 
place  used  to  travel  by  ships  and  very  large 
boats.  Their  descendants  have  now  degenerated 
into  petty  fishers  earning  their  livelihood  by 
catching  fish  from  the  sea  by  means  of  boats. 


TUNDURA. 

Village  Timdura  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Bhimapnr  towards 
the  south.  There  were  many  temples  on  the 
sea  shore  in  this  village.  All  of  them  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  sea.  Some  of  the  images 
of  gods  and  goddesses  of  those  temples  have 
been  brought  and  placed  in  different  parts  of 
the  village.  One  of  these  is  an  image  of  two- 
handed  Basidi,  which  lies  under  a  very  old  Vata 
tree,  and  another  is  that  of  Hanumau.  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  other  small  images,  lying 
about.  The  above-mentioned  Vata  tree  appears 
to  be  three  or  four  centuries  old.  Many  images 
of  gods  and  goddesses  and  carved  stones  are 
found  stuck  within  the  roots  of  this  tree.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  village,  there  is  an 
image  of  a  four-handed  goddess,  with  a  boy  on 
her  lap,  her  head  being  covered  by  the  hoods 
of  seven  serpents.  By  the  side  of  this,  there  is 
an  image  of  Vagi9vari.  These  two  images  are 
so  much  worn  out,  that  they  are  evidently  at 
least  a  thousand  years  old.  In  this  village  we 
heard  of  the  existence  of  many  images  of  gods 
and  of  ruins  of  ancient  temples  on  the  sea 
shore  in  the  southern  part  of  the  village  and 
also  in  many  other  villages  and  in  jungles  on 
the  sea  shore. 

Tundura  is  now  included  in  the  Zamindari  of 
the   R&jft  of  Nilgiri.     We  have   heard  from  the 
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lips  of  au  old  Bralimana  of  the  place  that  in  the 
remote  past  this  part  of  the  coimtr}^  was  being 
ruled  by  a  Brahmana  family  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  Bhanja  Rajas  ;  but  the  dynasty  was  extinct 
long  ago.  In  the  copper-plate  of  Vidyadhara 
"  Bhanja  we  have  found  mention  made  of  Tnndurava 
as  having  been  given  away  by  him.  It  may  not 
be  far  from  the  truth  to  imagine  that  the  present 
village  of  Tundura  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
Tundura  referred  to  in  the  plate. 


IVLUGHATvlVCARI. 

About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Dantan  are 
lying  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  once  famous 
Miighalmari  ;  and  in  the  north  of  the  present 
village  are  to  be  found  the  remains  of  the  gada 
which  bore  its  name.  The  natives  point  to  this 
place  as  having  been  the  site  of  the  gada  which 
was  built  by  the  famous  warrior  Vikramajit. 
Originally  this  plot  was  one  mile  square^  but  it 
has  now  been  converted  into  orchards  and  corn- 
fields save  where  the  royal  palace  once  reared 
its  lofty  head,  and  even  here  only  doleful  remains 
of  its  former  glory  do  call  forth  a  sigh  and  a 
tear  from  the  spectator. 

In  the  south  of  the  village  is  the  temple  of 
the  ChandaneQvara  Mahadeva.  But  the  one  that 
we  now  see,  has,  like  the  Phoenix,  grown  out  of 
the  ashes,  as  it  were,  of  its  former  self.  There  is 
a  tradition  current  here  to  this  effect  that  this 
Chandane9vara  is  Svayambhii  (self-evolved)  liijga 
and  it  was  installed  by  the  queen  of  Vikramajit. 
Daily  she  came  here  to  worship  this  God,  while 
her  husband  went  daily  to  Dantan  to  offer  his 
homage  to  the  famous  image  of  Cyamale9vara. 
At  that  time  the  principal  gate  of  Mughalmari 
was  close  to  the  Sat-deul  of  Dantan. 

By  the  side  of  the  entrance  into  Mughal- 
mari from  the  side  of  Dantan  is  a  mound 
generally  called  Path^ala  of  Ca9isena.  Com- 
pletely lost  in  ruins  now,  it  was  at  one  time  a 
big  structure  of  oblong  shape,  measuring  120  ft 
from  cast  to  west  and   110  from    north   to   south. 
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Hidden  under  its  debris,  and  scattered  all  around 
are  to  be  found  heaps  of  large  bricks ;  and 
elderly  natives  assert  that  formerly  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  this  material  Avas  lying  about  in 
heaps  which  the  people  of  the  adjacent  villages 
have  since  utilized  for  their  private  purposes. 
Even  now  over  and  along  the  road,  half  a  mile 
in  length,  which  runs  from  the  gada  of  Ca9i- 
sena  to  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Vikramajit  in 
the  heart  of  the  village  are  to  be  found  remnants 
of  brick-built  structures.  These  bricks  are  like 
thin  tiles  in  construcion  and  measure  about  1'  x 
11"  each. 

The  ruins  of  Capisena  are  bounded  in  the 
east  by  the  Puri  Road,  in  the  west  by  the  Pala 
Dighi,  in  the  south  by  the  Dhana  Dighi,  and 
by  the  Bada  Dighi  in  the  north.  This  place  is 
pointed  to  by  some  as  Ca9isena's  Patha9ala 
and  by  others  as  her  gada.  To  the  south  of 
these  ruins  was  a  beautiful  'Vapi'  the  edges  of 
which  were  built  up  in  stone. 

The  story  of  CaQisena  is  almost  universally 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  King  Vikramajit,  alias  Pratapaditya. 
A  time  was  when  her  story  was  both  told  and 
listened  to  with  great  interest  not  in  this  part 
alone  but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  West  Bengal.  The  sweet  and  melodious  soug 
sung  in  her  memory  by  the  Vaidya  poet  Fakira- 
rama  is  now  about  3  centuries  old.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  tell  the  reader  her  story  here 
as  related  by  the  poet : — 

"She  was  the  only  daughter  of  King  Vikrama- 
jit, who  had  one  hundred  wives,  and  was  like 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  not  only  of  her  father  and 
motlier  but  also  of  her  step-mothers.  There  was 
a  Patha^ala  hard  by    the  royal   palace,  and    here 
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boys  and  girls  were  alike  taught  to  read  and 
write.  The  princess  was  a  regular  student  of 
this  school  as  was  the  Kotwal's''"  son,  Kumara. 
The  seat  of  the  Princess  was  upon  a  dais  as  be- 
litted  her  high  rank,  whilst  the  seat  of  Kumara 
as  of  others  was  below  her  when  they  received 
lessons  from  the  teacher.  As  luck  would  have 
it,  one  day  the  pencil  dropped  from  her  hand  and 
at  her  request  the  Kotwal's  son  picked  it  up 
for  her.  The  next  day  also  the  very  same  thing 
transpired  and  ungrudgingly  Kumara  delivered 
the  pencil  to  her.  This  happened  also  the 
following  morning  and  this  time  the  Kotwal's 
son  showed  some  reluctance  to  do  her  bidding. 
The  princess  requested  him  more  than  once 
and  at  length  Kumara  gave  her  to  imderstand 
that  he  would  pick  up  and  hand  over  the  pencil 
if  she  would  thrice  promise  to  give  her  hand  to 
him.  Taking  it  for  a  plain  and  simple  joke,  the 
princess  agreed  to  this  condition  and  pledged 
herself  thrice  to  accept  his  terms.  But  when 
Kumara  afterwards  explained  the  situation  plainly 
and  told  her  that  she  had  promised  to  become 
his  wife  by  the  words  pledged,  the  princes  was 
taken  aback  and  threatened  to  disclose  the 
audacity  of  the  son  of  her  father's  servant  to  her 
royal  father.  But  the  Kotwal's  son  was  not  so 
easily  to  Ije  put  off.  He  began  to  argue  his 
cause  and  remarked  that  it  was  very  easy  for  a 
princess  like  her  to  violate  her  pledge  regarding 
it  as  a  light  matter  and  even  to  carrj'  out  her 
threat  of  having  him  punished.  But  the  viola- 
tion of  a  plighted  truth  like  the  pledging  of 
her  hand  by  a  woman  was  not  a  light  matter. 
Such  a  pledge  was  a  very  sacred  one  and  if  she 
now  broke  it,  she  would  be   a   fallen   woman   in 

*  Kotwal  means  Cliief  Police  Officer. 
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the  eyes  of  God  and  man  and  he  supported 
himself  by  quoting  ample  authorities  from  the 
Castras.  The  simple  girl  was  at  her  wit's  end  : 
but  being  a  lover  of  truth  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences that  were  sure  to  visit  her  were  she  to 
deviate  from  its  path,  she  was  compelled  to  carry 
into  practice  what  she  had  said  in  joke.  While 
taking  leave  of  the  Kotwal's  son  after  the  school 
broke  up,  she  advised  him  to  wait  for  her  after 
nightfall  under  a  particular  tree.  Here  she 
would  come  and  then  they  would  decamp  to 
some  distant  place  as  marriage  in  the  Palace 
was  out  of  the  question  owing  to  the  disparity 
in  their  respective  ranks.  Kumara  came  and 
anxiously  watched  the  minutes  as  they  were 
flying.  The  princess  also  managed  with  great 
difficulty  in  joining  with  her  husband  at  the 
appointed  place.  Two  horses  were  kept  ready 
for  the  journey  ;  and  mounting  them,  the  couple 
stole  away  under  cover  of  the  night. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth" — 
this  is  true  also  of  secret  marriages.  The  couple 
rode  on  over  hills  and  dales,  throwing  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  their  parents,  but  the  spirit  of 
vengeance  was  hotly  chasing  them.  At  first 
they  were  overtaken,  quite  helpless,  by  a  furious 
storm.  Somehow  or  other  they  got  .out  of  it 
unscathed  and  continued  their  journey  till  at 
midday  they  reached  what  was  known  as  'Tepan- 
tara  matha'  (a  limitless  and  desolate  tract  of 
country)  and  were  dying  with  thirst  and  hunger. 
Here  there  was  a  poor  inn,  at  the  door  of  which 
they  alighted.  Seeing  them  richly  dressed  and 
bedecked  with  jwelleries,  the  inn-keeper  was  all 
attention  to  them  and  supplied  them  with  pots, 
rice,  fuel  &c.  This  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  the  princess  was  obliged  to  apply  herself 
to  cooking   food.     Terrible    were    her   sufferings 
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from  the  voluminous  smoke  that  was  rising  up 
in  curls  from  the  wet  fuel  when  fire  was 
applied  to  it.  But  all  her  troubles  were  for 
nothing.  All  of  a  sudden  there  came  upon 
them  seven  ferocious  dacoits.  Leaving  lier 
culinary  duty  half  done,  the  princess  clang  to 
the  side  of  her  husband  and  was  trembling  like 
an  aspan  leaf.  The  Kotwal's  son,  however,  was 
not  the  least  daunted — he  knew  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  them  all.  In  the  fight  that 
ensued  he  successively  killed  six  of  the  dacoits, 
and  the  remaining  one  fell  prostrate  at  his  feet 
and  craved  for  mercy.  Against  the  wishes  of  the 
princess  her  husband  showed  him  quarters  and 
the  consequence  was  that  when  the  couple  were 
off  their  guard,  the  knave  despatched  the  Kotwal's 
son  at  a  stroke.  In  this  miserable  plight  what 
could  the  princess  do  but  resign  herself  absolutely 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Goddess  Durga  !  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  at  that  particular  moment  that 
goddess  was  passing  through  the  sky  with  her 
husband  Mahadeva.  She  was  touched  to  the 
quick  by  the  lamentations  of  the  princess  and 
persuaded  her  husband  to  restore  Kumara  to 
life. 

After  this  they  moved  off  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  Kajala  and  leaving  his  wife  here  all  alone, 
the  Kotwal's  son  went  away  to  find  a  market  where 
their  necessaries  could  be  procured.  But  there 
were  more  troubles  in  store  for  them.  There  was 
no  market  close  by ;  at  least  Kumara  did  not 
find  any.  But  propelled  by  an  unseen  destiny, 
he  moved  on  and  on,  till  he  was  well  out  of 
the  region  where  he  had  left  his  wife.  Here 
there  lived  a  flower-woman,  generally  known  as 
Hira-maliui.  Now,  she  had  a  flower  garden,  the 
trees  and  plants  of  which  had  not,  for  years  past, 
given  her   any  flowers.     They    were   even   shorn 
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of  their  leaves.  But  lo  and  behold  !  no  sooner 
had  the  Kotwal's  son  accidentally  set  his  foot 
within  the  precints  of  the  neglected  garden,  than 
were  all  the  trees  in  flowers  and  their  sweet 
fragrance  was  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
far  and  wide.  Breathless  in  suspense,  the 
malini  ran  out  of  her  cottage  and  she  was  beside 
herself  with  astonishment  and  delight  at  her 
unexpected  good  fortune.  After  the  first  shock 
of  surprise  had  spent  itself,  she  set  herself  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  this  miracle.  All  of  a 
sudden  she  came  upon  what  seemed  to  her  enrap- 
tured eyes  a  part  of  the  moon  dropped  from  the 
heavens.  Tired  and  fatigued,  the  Kotwal's  son 
had  laid  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  and 
was  enjoying  a  sound  sleep.  The  dart  of  love 
shot  through  the  heart  of  the  elderly  flower- 
woman  and  she  bethought  herself  of  possessing 
this  young  cupid  for  his  personal  charms  as  well 
as  for  the  life-giving  power  that  he  seemed  to 
possess. 

Now,  this  malini  was  a  wicked  woman,  con- 
versant with  many  of  the  damned  practices  of 
witchcraft.  She  could  transform  a  human  being 
into  the  shape  and  form  of  ony  other  creature 
and  she  now  felt  tempted  to  exercise  this  power 
upon  the  unfortunate  young  man.  No  sooner  had 
she  uttered  her  spell  and  sprinkled  some  water 
upon  the  sleeping  Kotwal's  son  than  he  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  lovely  young  goat  but  the 
heart  within  him  remained  the  heart  of  a  human 
being,  and  to  add  to  his  troubles,  he  also  retained 
a  full  consciousness  of  his  past  life.  The  malini 
then  took  him  home  and  at  day  time  kept  him 
concealed  under  the  planks  of  her  wooden  floor 
but  in  the  night  she  brought  him  out,  gave  him 
his  human  shape  and  tried  to  please  him  by  all 
the  means  in  her  power. 
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There  the  imfortimate  princess  passed  the 
whole  day  in  extreme  anxiety  and  grief  at  the  non- 
appearance of  her  husband.  Her  condition  may 
well  -be  imagined  than  described.  She  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  dense  forest,  all  alone,  out  of  which 
she  knew  not  how  to  come.  The  day  advanced,  the 
day  declined,  the  shades  of  evening  fell — but  her 
husband  did  not  turn  up.  In  addition  to  and 
far  more  distressing  than  the  sense  of  her  own 
insecurity  was  the  uncertain  dread  as  to  what  had 
befallen  her  husband.  She  was  crying  aloud 
bemoaning  her  lot.  Now,  it  so  happened  that 
king  Xaradhvaja  who  had  come  out  a-liunting 
to  this  forest,  was  passing  hard  by  the  place. 
He  was  attracted  by  the  bewail ings,  directed  his 
step  in  the  direction  and  at  length  found  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  matchless  beauty  in  full 
bloom.  It  was  evening,  the  wild  birds  were 
singing  merrily,  a  mild  and  gentle  breeze  was 
flowing  and  the  place  was  a  lonely  one,  upon  the 
bank  of  a  gently  murmuring  river, — the  king 
felt  very  amorously  inclined.  He  made  overtures 
of  love  to  the  princess,  adding,  as  points  deserv- 
ing her  consideration,  that  he  was  a  very  powerful 
king,  had  a  lot  of  wives,  but  was  ready  aid  will- 
ing to  make  her  the  greatest  and  the  most 
favoured  queen  if  she  would  but  marry  him. 

The  princess  was  touched  to  the  cxuick  to 
hear  these  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  one,  to 
whom  the  people  were  to  look  up  for  succour  and 
protection.  With  folded  hands  she  implored 
the  king  to  have  pity  upon  her  distress  and 
addressed  him  as  "  Father."  But  the  king  turned 
a  deaf  car  to  her  entreaties  as  well  as  to  the  term 
of  the  address  and  perforce  he  took  her  home. 
He  had,  however,  a  very  strong  common  sense  : 
he  knew  that  only  by  gentle  persnation  could  he 
expect  to  win  the  lady's  heart.     So  he   began    to 
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humour  her  a  little  aud  agreed  in  accordance  with 
her  wishes  to  postpone  the  marriage  to  some  future 
date.     The  princess  was    under   the   impression 
that  her  husband  would  return  before  this  period 
of  grace  would  be  over.     But  she  was  mistaken. 
At  length  she  implored    the   mercy   and    protec- 
tion of  the  goddess,  who  had  once  helped  her  up, 
and  who  was  known  to  be    the    patron  deity    of 
faithful  women.     The  goddess  became  propitious, 
told  her  the  secret  of  her  husband  and  advised  her 
to  arrange  for  her  worship.    So  a  few  days  before 
the  period  of  grace  would  be  over,  she  asked    the 
king  to  make  suitable    arrangements  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  Durga  en  the  day  of  the  expiry 
of  her  term.    The  king,  who  would  not   for   the 
life  of  him  deny  her   anything,  did  his  level  best 
to  have   everything  ready  for  the  occasion.     One 
thing  more  he  did.     The  princess  had    told    him 
that  the  goddess  had  intimated  to  her  in  a  dream 
that  she  wanted  the  sacrifice  of    the   goat   which 
the    malini     kept   concealed    under    the   j)lanks 
of  her  floor.     He    compelled    the    malini,    under 
pain  of  death,  to   show  her  place  of  concealment, 
but  he  was  puzzled  to  find  that    there  were  more 
than  one  goat  there.      Not   knowing   which   one 
the  goddess  would  like,  he   brought   home  all    of 
these  goats.      At   this    the    Princess   was   much 
distressed.     But  fortune   favoured    her..     When 
the  goats  were  tied  together  to  a   post    ready  for 
sacrifice,  the  poor  creatures,   who    were   not   de- 
prived of  their   feelings    and    power   of   speech, 
JDegan  to  lament  their  hard    lots.      At   once    the 
princess  recognised  her  husband,  and,  as   previ- 
ously  advised    by    the    goddess,    she    sprinkled 
some  water  from  the  pot  in  v/ hich  the  waters    with 
which  the   goddess    was    bathetl    were  deposited 
upon  the   particular  goat.     Aud  lo   and   behold, 
there  stood  before  the  petrified  spectators  a  majes- 
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tic  and  glorious  human  being  !  And  before  they 
had  regained  their  senses,  the  princess  was  in 
the  close  and  warm  embrace  of  her  husband. 
Tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks,  their  voices  were 
stifled,  but  they  were  exchanging  speechless  but 
more  effective  messages  through  their  eyes. 
When  the  excitement  had  a])ated  a  little,  the 
king  heard  the  story  of  the  lady  he  had  hoped 
to  marry  and  congratulated  himself  that  some- 
how or  other  he  had  become  the  instrument  of 
bringing  about  the  re-union  of  this  faithful  couple. 
Words  were  also  sent  to  the  father  of  the 
princess. 

Now,  the  father  of  the  princess,  the  whole 
affection  of  whose  heart  was  rivetted  upon  this 
only  child,  had  almost  broken  his  heart  over 
the  loss  of  his  daughter.  Copious  and  incessant 
were  the  tears  that  he  had  shed  after  her  and 
the  result  was  he  had  lost  the  use  of  both  of 
his  eyes.  Equally  miserable  was  the  condition 
of  his  one  hundred  wives.  But  when  they  came 
to  know  that  she  had  been  found,  and  found 
quite  hale  and  hearty,  all  their  troubles  were 
over,  as  though  under  a  magic  spell.  They 
hastened  to  the  house  of  the  king  where  their 
daughter  was  putting  up  with  her  husband  and 
clasped  her  to  their  bosoms  all  at  a  time. 

Thereafter  the  days  passed  very  merrily  and 
happily.  In  course  of  time  the  old  king  died 
leaving  the  Kotwal's  son  as  his  successor  ;  but 
before  his  death,  and  to  crown  his  happiness, 
a  sou  was  born  to  the  princess.  Time  rolled  on 
and  the  young  lad  grew  a  fine  young  man. 
Then  making  over  the  kindgomto  him  with  their 
blessings,  the  princess  and  her  husband  went 
away  to  Vaikuntha  in  the  chariot  which  Visnu 
had  sent  down  for  the  purpose." 
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There  is  a  belief  amongst  the  natives  of  this 
place  that  the  gada  was  bnilt  by  Ca9isena  and 
her  husband,  vu  their  return,  just  on  the  spot 
where  the  school  once  stood.  Hence,  the  place 
is  still  known  by  the  name  of  CaQisena.  It 
was  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahomedans  that  this 
gada  met  with  its  destruction. 

As  regards  the  time  when  Mughalmari  fell 
into  ruins,  nothing  definite  is  known.  Bnt  then 
we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  terrible  war 
between  the  Moguls  and  the  Pathans  that  was 
going  on  for  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Akbar,  brought  about  the  ruin  of  this  city  of 
palaces.  Mr.  Blochman's  observation  on  this 
point  is  quoted  below  in  extenso  : — 

"  Now  from  the  facts  that  the  battle  took 
place  r,oon  after  the  Imperialists  had  left  Chittua 
whicli  lies  a  little  E.  E.  N.  of  Mednipur,  and 
that  after  the  victory  Rajah  Todar  Mall,  in  a 
pursuit  of  several  days,  pushed  as  far  as  Bhadrak, 
I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  battle  must  have 
taken  place  near  Jalesar  (Jellasore),  and  pro- 
bably north  of  it,  as  Abulfazl  would  have  men- 
tioned the  occupation  of  so  large  a  town.  On 
consulting  the  large  Trigonometrical  Map  of 
Orissa  lately  published,  I  found  on  the  road 
from  Mednipur  to  Jalesar  the  village  of  Mogul- 
maree  (Mughalmari  i.  e.  Mughal's  Fight),  and 
about  seven  miles  southwards,  half-ways  between 
Muglialmari  and  Jalesar,  and  two  miles  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  Soobanreeka  river,  the 
vilhige  of  Tookaroe. 

According  to  the  map  the  latitude  of  Mughal- 
mari is  22°,  and  that  of  Tookaroe,  21°,  53' 
nearly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  Tookaroe 
is  the  Takaroi,  of  the  Akbarnamah. 

The   battle    cxlendcd   over  a   large   ground. 
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Badaoni  speaks  of  three,  four  kos,  i.  e.  about  six 
miles,  and  thus  the  distance  of  Takaroi  from 
Mughulmari  is  accounted  for."-' 

The  founder  of  the  present  zamindar  family 
of  Dantan  helped  the  Mughals  in  the  war  that 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Pathans,  and 
was  in  consequence  honoured  with  the  title  of 
'Viravala'  by  Todar  Mai  the  Commander  of  the 
Mughal  forces.  At  that  time  Dantan  was  included 
within  the  territories  of  the  Chief  of  Mayur- 
bhanja.  But  as  the  latter  allowed  the  Pathan 
Chief  to  take  refuge  in  his  kingdom,  Todar  Mai 
got  highly  incensed  and  gave  away  Dantan-gada 
and  its  adjacent  zamindary  to  Viravala.  The 
zamindary  has  since  continued  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants. 


Blochmann's  Ain-I-Akbari.  Vol.  I,  p.  376. 
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About  two  miles  to  the  north  of  Miighaknari 
described  above  is  the  famous  shrine  of  Civa 
known  as  Gagane9vara  ;  and  about  one  mile  to 
the  north  of  it  is  the  very  ancient  village  of 
Kasiari.  Ample  traces  are  even  now  discernible 
to  prove  that  once  upon  a  time  a  flourishing  and 
thickly-peopled  town  extended  from  Gagane^vara 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Kasiari.  On 
one  side  of  this  ancient  town  was  located  Gaga- 
nt!9var  Mahadeva  and  on  the  other  the  big 
temple  of  the  goddess  Sarvamaijgala.  A  time 
was  when  the  Suvarnarekha  washed  the  foot  of 
this  temple  :  and  although  it  has  receded  far  off, 
yet  its  old  bed  can  still  be  seen.  We  have  read 
in  the  geneological  history  of  the  Pa9chatya  Vai- 
dika  of  Bengal  written  on  palm  leaves  and  about 
three  hundred  j^ears  old  that  the  royal  Sena 
dynasty  reigned  in  a  place  called  Ka^ipuri  and 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Suvarnarekha.  Two 
sons  were  born  to  Vijayasena,  one  of  the  nders 
of  this  place  ;  the  elder  being  named  Malla  and 
the  younger  Cyamala.  It  was  the  latter  that 
conquered  East  Bengal  and  made  the  city  of 
Vikramapura  his  capital.  And  it  was  he  who,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Cakuna-satra  brought  down 
several  Sagnika  Brahmanas  from  Karnavati.  The 
venerable  modern  dynasty  of  the  Pa9chatya  Vai- 
dika  did  in  reality  spring  from  these  Sagnika  Brah- 
manas."^'     From   the   other  genealogical  work  of 

*  Vide  for  particulars,  my  work  in  Bengali,  entitled  "  Banger  J^tiya 
ItihSsa.  Vol  II.  pt.  3,  pp.  14-17.  Here  the  original  (.lokas  have  been 
quoted  from  the  ancient  unpublished  works. 
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the  Pa9chatya  Vaidika  it  has  been  established  that 
it  was  the  aforesaid  Vijayasena  who  conquered 
Gauda  and  was  the  father  of  the  highly  famous 
Ballalaseiia.  According  to  the  Pa9chatya  Kula- 
manjari  Oyaiiialavarina's  sway  in  Vikramapura 
commenced  in  Oaka  994,  i.e.  1072  A.  D.,  while 
antiquarians  are  of  opinion  that  about  that  time 
Vijayasena  also  established  his  authority  in 
Gauda.  It  is  known  from  the  Deopada  inscrip- 
tion of  Vijayasena  that  his  ancestors  reigned 
in  the  Deccan  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
work  of  palm-leaf  referred  to  above  leads  us 
to  infer  that  the  djmasty  of  the  Sena  Kings  of 
Gauda  reigned  for  a  while  in  Kacipuri  on  the 
banks  of  the  Suvarnarekha  after  they  had  left 
the  Deccan.  Although  Vijayasena  and  his  son 
Cyamala  extended  their  sway  over  Gauda  and 
Vanga,  yet,  as  we  learn  from  the  work  of  palm- 
leaf,  alluded  to  above,  his  other  son  Malla 
continued  to  rule  in  this  Kacipuri.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of  Ka$ipuri  has 
now  degenerated  into  Kasiari. 

A  belief  is  current  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  that  at  one  time  hundreds  of  thousand 
people  lived  and  moved  here  and  thousands  of 
beautiful  edifices  reared  their  lofty  heads.  At 
night  the  floods  of  light  coming  through  the 
windows  of  the  houses  illumined  the  whole 
village  to  such  an  extent  that  even  on  new  moon 
nights  the  traveller  did  not  require  any  lamp  to 
light  up  his  way  from  one  end  of  the  village  to 
the  other.  This  prosperous  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  violent  Mahomedans  ;  yet  during  the 
reign  of  the  Mughal  Emperors  some  traces 
of  its  former  glory  could  still  be  seen  and  a 
large  number  of  people  resided  here.  The  gentry 
of  this  place  state  curiously  enough  that  the 
people  of  this  ancient   town  took  to  guli  (opium- 
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eating)  during  the  rule  of  the  Nawabs.  In  course 
of  time  this  habit  became  common  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike  ;  and  it  is  the  pernicious 
influence  of  this  intoxicating  article  that  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  depopulation  of  this 
village. 

Of  the  ruins  that  are  to  be  met  with  here 
at  the  present  time,  the  Kurumvera  (temple 
enclosure)  of  Gagane9vara  are  the  most  notable. 
The  wall  is  built  up  of  blood-red  sandstone,  and 
is  about  10  feet  high.  Inside  the  enclosure  and  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  it  is  a  temple  of  Civa. 
There  is  here  a  well  inside  the  temple-house  and 
within  this  well  is  located  a  Civa-ligga.  Dia- 
metrically opposite  to  this,  ?",  e.,  at  the  western 
extremity,  there  is  to  be  found  a  Musjid  also. 
From  the  Persian  inscription  attached  to  this  we 
learn  that  it  was  built  by  one  Muhammad  Taher 
during  the  reign  of  Aurangzeb  and  that  its 
construction  was  completed  in  1082     (Hizra). 

There  is  a  deep  tank  in  the  east  bearing  the 
name  of  Yoge9vara-Kunda.  It  is  alive  with 
crocodiles. 

The  following  tradition  is  current  among  the 
people  of  the  place  regarding  the  Knrumvera : — 
Maharaja  Kapile^vara  of  the  Devaraja  family  of 
Orissa  built  this  temple  and  set  up  inside  it  a 
C'va-liijga  under  the  name  of  Gagane9vara. 

The  Kurumbera  of  the  temple  is  even  now 
standing  almost  unimpaired.  This  stone-built 
temple  is  a  fine  building,  200  cubits  in  length 
and  150  in  beadth.  On  its  western  wall  there  is 
to  be  found  a  Oriya  inscription,  the  characters 
of  which  have,  however,  become  illegible.  It 
is  rumoured  that  the  Muhammadans  destroyed 
it. 
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The  Sarvamaijgala  Devi  of  Kasiari  is  cele- 
brated as  being  one  of  the  principal  goddesses 
of  Orissa  and  Mednapur,  who  respond  to  the 
earnest  praj'^ers  of  their  votaries.  Pilgrims  from 
countries  afar  off  come  to  offer  worship  to  this 
deity.  It  is  an  iniage  of  Gaiiri  but  with  two 
hands  and  sitting  upon  a  lion.  The  Pandas, 
however,  in  her  Dhyana  mentally  picture  her  as 
possessing  four  hands.  A  book  dealing  with 
the  glories  of  this  goddess  was  also  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  predecessor  in  office  of  the 
present  Panda,  but  it  was  lost  when  the  house 
was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire.  The  popular  im- 
pression is  that  the  Mnhammadans  broke  down 
and  razed  to  the  ground  the  original  temple  of 
this  goddess  and  the  small  temple  of  to-day 
and  its  Natamandira  (portico  in  front  of  a  temple) 
were  built  by  a  king  of  Orissa.  On  the  left  side 
of  the  principal  temple  is  a  stone-plate  bearing 
an  inscription  in  Oriya  characters.  When  this 
temple  had  to  be  repaired  and  the  portico  was 
built,  the  inscription  became  invisible  behind  the 
masonry  work.  A  small  part  of  it  is,  however, 
open  to  view  on  the  left  side,  though  it  is 
illegible  to  some  extent.  We  took  great  pains 
in  deciphering  this  part  of  the  inscription  and 
succeeded  in  reading  the  name  of  Raghubhaijja 
Deva  on  it.  We  have  obtained  a  faint  glimpse 
also  to  the  effect  that  this  king  dedicated  some 
lands  for  the  worship  of  Sarvamaijgala.  We 
have  said  before,  while  speaking  of  Mughalmari, 
that  this  part  of  the  country  was  at  one  time  in- 
cluded in  the  teri-itories  of  the  Bhanja  Rajas  of 
Mayurabhanja.  We  have  also  said,  when  we 
spoke  of  Mantri,  that  Govinda  Vidyadhara  killed 
Kakharua,  king  of  Utkal,  in  1450  A.  D.,  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Raghuuacli  Bhanja  was  a 
nephew   (sister's   son)    of  his ;  and    because    he 
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was  the  younger  sou  of  the  RSja  of  Mayura- 
bhanja,  he  was  given  the  nickname  of  "  Chhota 
Raya  "  or  "  Chhotra"  under  which  he  was  more 
generally  known.  He  took  up  arms  against  his 
uncle  the  ruler  of  TJtkala  and  occupied  its 
northern  part.  Probably  it  was  this  Bhanja 
prince  who  built  the  temple  of  Sarvamaijgala. 
The  characters  of  the  inscription  referred  to 
above  are  clearly  of  the  15th  century  A.  D, 

There  is  also  an  inscription  in  Oriya  cha- 
racters upon  the  vault  in  front  of  the  Nata- 
mandir  of  the  temple  of  Sarvamaijgala.  This 
has  also  become  illegible  in  some  parts  by  being 
whitewashed.  The  mode  of  placing  the  words 
in  this  inscription  seems  to  point  to  a  little  later 
time  than  that  of  the  inscription  which  bears 
the  name  of  Raghubhanja.  In  this  also  mention 
is  made  of  several  plots  of  land  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  gods.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
courtyard  of  the  temp)le  of  Sarvamaijgala  there 
is  to  be  found  one  which  was  dedicated  to  her 
consort  Civa.  Some  believe  that  in  ancient  times 
this  linga  was  installed  in  a  temple  inside  the 
celebrated  Kurumbera  of  GaganeQvara.  But 
when  the  Muhammaclans  broke  down  that  temple 
and  utilized  the  ground  surrounded  by  the 
Kurumbera  as  a  fort,  the  worshippers  of  the 
image  stealthily  took  it  away  and  kept  concealed 
till  peace  was  again  restored,  when  they  re-ins- 
talled it.  But  there  are  others  who  hold  that  the 
Jinga  of  Gaganegvara  was  taken  away  by  Ganjia 
Maharaja. 

Among  the  ancient  relics  of  Kasiari  the  two 
Dargas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mughalpada 
are  worthy  of  special  note.  One  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  ShShjahSn  and  the  other 
when     Aurangzeb     was     on   the    throne.     The 
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first  was  destroyed  by  the  Maratha ;  and  on 
the  spot  on  which  this  Dargft  once  stood  is  now 
to  be  found  a  stone  image  with  a  Persian  inscript- 
ion behind  it : — "  During  the  prosperons  reign 
of  Shah-Jahau,  the  earth  received  a  power  by 
this  building.  There  is  none  who  can  build  such 
a  one.  The  mind  sought  to  express  the  date  ... 
(For  Original  See  Plate  No.  78B.) 

Many  have  held  that  the  above  image  repre- 
sented certain  Muhammadan  saint.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  making  of  images  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  Muhammadan  scripture 
we  feel  some  hesitation  in  endorsing  the  above 
view.  Though  the  roof  of  the  other  Darga  has 
fallen  down,  yet  the  four  walls  are  even  now 
standing.  Above  its  entrance  is  to  be  found  the 
following  Persian  inscription — 

"  God  the  merciful  said,  *  He  who  is  obedient 
to  God  and  his  prophets  he  will  be  sent  to  the 
heavens,  which  is  full  of  rivers  and  canals,  and 
he  who  turns  his  back  upon  them  will  be 
punished  rigorously.  La  illaha  al  allaha.  This 
great  mosque  was  built  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Aurangzeb.  God  protect  his  kingdom 
always  by  Muhammad  Tahir. — The  date  of 
completion  1082." 

(For  original  see  Plate  No.  780.) 
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Tn  this  appendix  (Mglit  roppcr-plate  iuscrip- 
tions  are  dealt  with.  Of  these,  five  were  granted 
by  tlie  Bhanja  kings,  two  b}^  the  Tnijga  and 
the  remaining  one  by  the  Culkika  family.  And 
of  the  first  five,  four  plates  (viz.  from  No.  8-4  to 
96)  have  alread}^  been  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  ;  but  the  remain- 
ing one  of  this  set  viz.,  the  copper-plate  grant  of 
Ranabhanjadeva,  (viz.  from  No,  79  to  83)  recently 
discovered  at  Baud,  and  the  other  three  (viz.  from 
97  to  102)  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  first  x^lace  we  shall  take  up  and  discuss 
the  Bliaiija  x^lates. 

The  copper-plates  that  have  already  been 
published  have  not  been  properly  edited  save 
that  of  Vidyadharabhanja."'-  So  I  have  tried  my 
level  best  to  decipher  these  inscriptions  by  con- 
sulting facsimiles  of  the  originals.  Want  of 
space,  however,  compels  me  to  give  here  only 
brief  accounts  of  these  plates. 

L,  Baud-i)lates  of  Ranabhanjadeva  .• — Four 
years  ago  two  sets  of  copper-plates  were  turned 
up  by  the  j)lough.  The  characters  on  both  these 
sets  were  found  to  be  similar  in  form  and  mea- 
surement and  both  the  series  refer  to  grants 
by  Maharaja  Ranabhanjadeva.  Each  set  con- 
sisted of   three  ]plates    joined  together  by  a  thick 

♦    VitJr  Epigraphia  Tndioa  Vol.  IX.  p,  271/9'. 
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copper  ring  with  a  copper  seal  upon  it.  Upon 
the  seal  were  inscribed  the  signs  of  om.svastika, 
iind  thc5  figure  of  a  bear  or  a  bnll,  and  below 
that  in  bold  type  the  word  *Cri  Ranabhanja- 
devasj'a.'  Apparently  the  characters  belong  to 
the  11th  century  A.  D.  Save  the  difference 
that  is  to  be  found  in  regard  to  the  years  of 
the  reigns,  and  in  the  particulars  about  the 
grant  mentioned  in  the  i)lates,  both  the  1st  and 
the  2nd  plate  of  the  two  sets  are  almost  similarl}' 
worded,  especially  in  the  imprecatory  Clokas. 
We  do  therefore  content  ourselves  with  publish- 
ing a  transcript  and  full-sized  facsimile  of  only 
one  of  these  sets  ("No.  79-83). 

2.  Bamanghati-plate  of  Ranabhanjadeva  and 
of  Rajabhaiijadeva  : — the  subject  of  these  copper- 
plates have  alreadj^  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  So  we 
abstain  from  going  into  the  details  of  their 
discovery. 

Adibhanja  was  another  name  of  Virabhadra, 
the  ancestor  of  Ranabhanjadeva  and  his  son 
Rajabhaiija  (Xo.  81:,  ?.  5-0,  No.  86.  I  5-6.).  A 
lineal  descendant  of  this  Adibhanja  was  named 
Ivottabhanja.  Ranabhanjadeva  was  the  son  of 
the  latter's  son  Digbhanja,  and  Ranabhanja's 
son  was  named  Rajabhanja  (No.  86.  I.  9-14).  Roth 
of  the  last  two  have  been  described  as  inhabitants 
of  Khijjiijga-kotta  (No.  84,  I.  14:  No.  86.  1.13.). 
This  Khijjiijga-kotta  is  now  the  celebrated  Kich- 
ing  included  in  the  Panchpir  sub-division  of  the 
Mayurabhanja  State"''".  The  villages  that  were 
given  away  by  the  copper-plate  of  Ranabhanjadeva 
were  comprised  within  'Korandiya'  and  the 
Devakunda-Visaya,  situated  in  the  northern   part 


*For  a  detailed  account  of  Khiching  vide  Mayuvablianja  Archaeological 
''urTPV.  Vol.  TT. 
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of  the  area  of  Khijjiijga.'  (No.  SI.  I  10.).  The 
village  'Korinjiya'  situated  only  5  miles 
north-west  of  Khichiug  reminds  iis  of  the 
Korandiya  Visaya  mentioned  in  the  copper- 
plate. The  name  of  the  village  that  was  given 
away  imder  the  copper-plato  of  Eajabhanja- 
deva  was  'Brahmanavasti'.  It  was  'a  part  of 
the  Brahmanavasti  Visaya  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  area  of  Khichiijga.'  (No. 
80.  ?.  15-17).  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  this 
Brahmanavasti  A'isnya  is  now  included  in  the 
Bamanghati  sub-division.  The  headquarters  of 
this  subdivision  bear  also  the  same  name.  AVithin 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  station  there  is  to  be 
found  a  village  named  Biahmanavasa.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  village  is  the  one  that  has 
been  referred  to  in  the  above  copperplate  as 
'Brahmanavasti.' 

3.  Gumsur  plates  of  Netrbhafijadeva  and 
plates  of  Vidyadharabhanjadeva  : — 

It  appears  that  the  plate  of  Netrbhanja  and 
"Vidyadharabhanjadeva  were  issued  from  a  place 
called  Vijaya-Vanjulvaka.  This  name  has 
been  spelt  slightly    differently ;  in    the   first   No. 

88.  I.  8)  the  word  is  Vijaya-Vanjulvaka,  and  in 
the  second  (No.  92.  /.  8)  we  have  Vijaya- 
Vanjulvaka. 

From  these  we  learn  also  that  to  Netrbhanja 
was  applied  the  epithet  of  Kalyanakala^a  (lit,  a 
pitcher  of  good)  and  to  Vidyadharabhanja  that 
of  DharmakalaQa  {i.e.,   a  pitcher  of  piety).    (No. 

89.  I  2  and  No.  93.  I.  2  respectively).  Both  of 
these  kings  are  also  said  to  have  been  Tarama- 
mahcQvara'  (stannch  devotees  of  ]\lahe9vara)  and 
styled  'Maharaja.'  We  are  further  told  that 
Netrbhanja's  father's  name  was  Ranabhafija  and 
grandfather's   (^atrubhafija  (No.  89.'?.  3-1)  while 
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the  name  of  Vidyadharabhanja's  father  was  Cil5- 
bhanja,  that  of  his  grandfather  Digbhanja  and 
that  of  his  great-grandfather  Ranabhanja  (No. 
93.  I.  3-5.).  The  name  of  the  hind  granted  under 
the  copper-i)hite  of  the  former  was  Macchau- 
grama,  it  being  included  in  the  "Macchaukhanda 
Visaya."  (No.  89.  I.  5  and  No.  90.  I  1)  ;  and  the 
laud  that  was  granted  under  the  copper-plate  of 
the  latter  was  named  Tunduravagrama  and  includ- 
ed in  the  'Ramalabba'  or  'Ramalakhanda  Vi§aya' 
(No.  93. 1.  7.  and  No.  94. 1.  4).  The  present  locations 
of  Macchaukhanda  and  Ramalakhanda  have  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  clear  from  the 
characters  used  in  these  inscriptions  that  the 
sway  of  the  Bhanja  kings  was  not  confined  with- 
in the  limits  of  ]\Iayurabhanja  alone,  but  in  the 
10th  and  11th  centuries,  extended  beyond  those 
limits  even  up  to  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Gumsur  and  Baud.  The  name  of  Ranabhanja- 
deva  of  this  dynasty  is  really  a  piece  of  veritable 
curiosity  to  the  historian.  The  Baud-i^late  gives 
Gandhata  as  the  name  of  Ranabhanja's  father 
(No.  79,  I.  5)  and  the  Bamanghati  plate  makes  him 
the  son  of  Digbhanja  (No.  84,  I.  10) ;  while  the 
copper-plate  of  Vidyadharabhanja  distinctly  says 
that  Digbhanja  was  the  son  of  Ranabhanja  and 
the  Gumsur-plate  makes  Catrubhanja  the  father 
of  the  latter.  Eighteen  years  before  when  I  first 
landed  in  Orissa  in  connection  with  my  anti- 
quarian researches  and  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Divisional  Commissioner  to  examine  an  old  cop- 
j)er-plate,  I  was  told  that  the  late  Commissioner, 


1.  For  the  Bamanghati  plate  of  Ranablianjadeva  and  his  son  Raja- 
blianja<leva,  vi<lc  J.  A.  S.  h.  1871,  pt.  1.  p.  KU— 108.  For  Gumsur 
plates  of  Nctribhanjadcva,  vide  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1837.  p.  ()C;7  If,  and  for  the 
plates  of  Vidyadharabhanjadeva.  vide  J.  A.  S.  B..  1887,  pt.,  1,  p.  156  ff, 
as  also  the  paper  rcccntlv  contributed  by  Dr.  Kielhorn  t)  the  Epigra- 
plila  Indira,  Vol.  IX.  272ri. 
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Mr.  Metcalfe,  lunl  sent  lor  j)iiblication  to  the  Asia- 
tic Society  of  Bengal  a  Bhaiija  plate  that  he  had 
discovered  in  Balasore  and  that  was  afterwards 
published  by  Dr.  Rajendralal  Mitra  as  the 
copper-plate  of  Vidyadharabhaiijadeva.  Now  the 
fact  that  the  plate  was  found  in  Balasore  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  infer  that  this  Vidyadhara- 
bhauja  was  a  king  of  Mayurabhanja,  so  close 
to  this  district.  We  find  that  the  village,  which 
was  ^iven  away  under  his  copper-plate  was 
named  Tundurava  ;  and  if  local  tradition  has  to 
be  believed,  the  very  ancient  village  of 
Tundura  in  Balasore  of  which  we  have 
sp)oken  before'  and  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chief  of  the  Nilgiri  State',  was  in- 
cluded in  the  grant  of  land  made  by  the 
Government  of  Mayurabhanja.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  do  not  hesitate  in  the  least 
to  take  modern  Tundurava  for  the  village  of 
'  Tundura '  referred  to  in  the  copper-plate  of 
Vidyadharabhanja.  Again  there  is  a  perfect 
resemblance  in  the  wording  as  well  as  in 
the  characters  used,  between  the  first  of 
copper-plates  of  Vidyadharabhanja  (Xo.  92)  and 
the  first  (Xo.  88)  of  those  of  Xetrbhaiijadeva  dis- 
covered in  Gumsur.  From  this  it  can  be  assert- 
ed with  authority  that  these  two  kings  sprang 
from  the  same  stock.  Hence  it  is  gathered 
that  about  8  centuries  back  a  branch  of  the 
Bhaiija  dynasty  left  Mayurabhanja  and  settled 
in  the  region  of  Gumsur.  J^'ven  now  there  is  a 
tradition  current  in  the  Baud  State  that  it  was 
a  prince  of  the  Bhanja  dynasty  of  Mayurabhanja 
that  went  and  founded  a  royal  house  there.     The 


1.  V^idc  Report  on  TundurA.  p.  105. 

2.  Vide  Preface,  where  we  liavc  shown  lliat    Xilgiri    wa'<    also   under 
Maj'urabhanja. 
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copper-plate  of  Ranabhafijadeva  tLat  has  been 
brought  to  light  from  Band,  may  with  safety  be 
taken  as  having  been  inscribed  in  the  llth 
century  A.  D.,  or  a  little  before  or  after  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  can  but  be 
little  doubt  that  the  sway  of  the  Bhanja 
dynasty  was  established  there  about  nine  cen- 
turies before. 

The  remaining  three  copper-plates  have  no 
connection  whatsoever  with  the  Bhanja  House. 
But  then  two  of  these,  viz.  that  of  Gayadatuijga 
and  of  Kulastambhadeva  (  No.  97-98  and 
No.  101-102)  were  sent  for  deciphering  by 
the  Chief  of  the  Talcher  State  to  the  Chief  of 
Mayurabhanja.  x\nd  under  the  direction  of  the 
latter  these  two  have  been  deciphered  and 
are  published  along  with  the  Report.  Beside 
the  plate  of  Gayadatunga,  1  happened  also 
to  come  by  a  rubbing  of  a  -plate  granted  by 
one  Vinitatuijga  under  the  lollowing  circum- 
stances. It  is  now  two  years  that  the 
rubbing  of  this  plate  was  sent  to  the  Indian 
Museum  and  my  friend  Babu  Rakhaladasa 
Banarji  (now  Personal  Assistant  to  the  Director- 
General  of  Archaeological  Survey)  was  kind 
euongh  to  send  it  to  me  for  deciphering.  I  learnt 
from  him  that  this  plate  had  also  come  from  the 
Talcher  State.  As  the  rubbing  was  not  found 
good  and  legible,  no  attempt  was  made  to  have 
a  facsimile  from  it.  So  only  the  reading  is  fur- 
nished here.  All  these  three  plates  bristle  with 
so  many  and  so  great  typographical  errors  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  labour  lost  to  attempt  at 
aAy  fair  translation  of  them.  But  then  they  seem 
to  be  clear  on  one  point  viz.  that  at  one  time 
(probably  between  the  llth  and  the  13th  cen- 
tury) the  Rastrakuta  and  the  Culkika  or  Chalu- 
kya  dynasty  exorcised    considerable  inllueuces  in 
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tho  Talolicr  qnartor  of  Utkala.  Tlioro  is  miicli 
to  be  said  about  both  these  houses  ;  but  lest  I 
should  be  deemed  to  have  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed the  subject,  I  furnish  here  only  the  read- 
ings of  the  plate  and  reserve  the  historical  dis- 
cussion on  them  for  the  next  volume. 


BAUD  PLATES  OF   RANABHANJADE VA. 

No.  79.  Plate  I.    (  Reverse  ) 

Line  1.  '^t  f%f%  II  ^^Tt^T^fflMf^^TM^T- 

,,       2.  m^ 

f{fx^  ^K^^^r{\  Xmj^r  II 

mWt''f3TqfT^cTHf^rTirrIiqT:  II 


(i)     Read  f«gi  1         (2)     Read  irqrg  1  (3)  Read  g^*t  | 

(4)     Read  n^^  \         (5)     Read  v^fi^  1 
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Lin( 

?  5. 

» 

7. 

'> 

8. 

» 

9. 

» 

10. 

jy 

11. 

[No. 

8o. 

Plaie  II.  (  Reverse  ) 

Lino  L 

2I5T'TJT'fr=««?l^^^aTITH^T^^:  tj^JlTIlf  i^T^ 

mrTTrcr^TT<^|*l«ilfft  H^T- 

•^ 

9, 

(6}     Read  t.t^z:  I         (7)     z  and  «{  every  where  appear  like  ? 
and  zz  I  (8)     Read  y^^^  \         (9)     Read  r*T:5w  1 

(10)     Read  ^i Ram      (n)     Read  ^^i^T^i:  | 
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Line  3.   ^ET^TTalTTSfrT^WlfTTTmTc^lTf  T^II?^- 

„     7.   fjT?^^  I  ^f%^^TTTgT^R:i!''f^f>^'TT  II 

„  11.     i^T^^^iT  g^T  ^T^m  ^TWTcT  Trft^fjfT 


(12)  Read  ^i^^tg    (13)  Read  ^i^^^bt^^  i     (14)  Read  H»nf^vif«T  1 

(15)  Read  Tft»TT  l  (16)  Read  q^Ti  | 

(17)  Read  h's^^IrFi^^  I      (r8)  Read  H?::^tw  1 

(19)  Read  ^T^I^T^'t'ilR  I         (20)  Read  gt^ 
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No.  8i.  Plate  II,  (  Reverse) 

Line  1.  '^f^  ^^  ^^\  mjl*  ^  xttci:  g^'^^fTTt'aTf^ 

„    8.  fvr:  ^^TTf^fw- 

g^  ?i^  ?j^T  wfrr:  cT^  rl^  rl^T  ^^*  u 

,,    5.  ^^^^^crrfH  '^ 

^  f^^m''  iPffirw^T  fasfk:  ^^  ^- 
„    8.  "^  II 

f%?:^%^  'ftt^*  «f?iH^I»iw^  (i) 


(2i)    Read  #sir  I  (22)    ^^fi  1  (23)  qi?:«f|ijT  | 

(24"!      Read  ■???!  •  (25)     Read  f^i^mT  | 


y^ 
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Line  9.  ^:  ii 

„  10.  ^  II 

^3^qT^  H^T'TT'lt  wfi^^T^  nsi^^    (l) 

wftr^R^T  jfii^  ccfi^Tf^r^-'^'^^  (ii) 

No.  82.  Plate    III.  (  Reverse  ) 

Line  1.  m\^  ^^WT  ^mf T  wfii^T'f^* 
,,    2.  gjjfiirfl  ^'Ir'qR^Tf^^^^H^r'  (i) 

„     3.   ^s^T^^^W^Tfn  ^T^^SIflTf^  ^  (1) 


(26)    Read  5?  r^q  I     (27)  Read   qi^ff  1      (28)  Read  ci«fif  f^  I 

(29)  Read  ^[^^  ^w.  ^^'  f?  qig^»«^«?^  1 

(30)  Read  tj^TTfj^qs'st  1 
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Line  5.  q^^t^T  ^?:f?r  f^^:  ^Tfrr  f^^gifl  (i) 


„    6.      wT^iT^fsr'^^  ^^5|^^T?3j''  ( I ) 
„    7.  5c[  II 

m  ^t:  II 
.,    8.  ^gitri  qffifr  3j^'  H^r^^f3|fHTTf?r  i 
^^  ^f?T§»fT  ^#  ?:?^  ^^  irfr- 

„     9.  f  f?T  II 

^TWt^^fH  fqcT?::  JT^w'lfH  ftcn^R^''  (l) 
ijfe^TfTT  lit  mirn  ^m^TTfTT  W- 

f^^f?T  II 

„    10.  '?ITf^<^  ^'^  ik%'  ^H^^TffTT^T^f'  (l) 

?g  wf?T^:  II 

^4\  ft  H^^^T^  f^^?ft 


(3 J)     Read  ^fsi' I  (32)    Read  sj*:  | 

(33)     Read  fq^rm^f"  1  (34)    Read  T^w.  \ 

(35)    Read  fciiJisrT;  1    (36)  Read  »im}^  \     (37)    Read  qg  1 
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No.  83.  Plale  III   (  Rt verse  ) 

Line  1.  ^i^?nf^^  il 

BAMANGHATI    PLATE   OF    RANABHANJADEVA. 

No.  84.  (Obverse) 

Line  L  ^%  1    ^^^^^^fT^  W- 

4.   f^fT'^^IT^Tfrq^^'TTf^ST^  RT^TW 


(38)  Read  ^\^j  1        (39)  Read  T'i^  1  (40)    Read  ^r^ff^  1 

(41)  g^l:  q^*^7i?fr  f^^lijfT:  I          (42)  Read  vri^q^ -simiw^JTJJt  1 

(43)  Read  ^if5*^f^»if?9fi*                    (44)  Raad  g^r^'^'n'  1 

(i)  Read  fw^ft  I                               (2)  Read  fai^iqi^  I 
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Line  o.  ^  c?T    I'Jj'^W^TVI^^T^:     i?f?rq'^f%^'!^- 

,^     8.  f^^ffr  ^m:  ^^f  H^Tim^:  H^^^^ 

,,    11.  ^:  mTMi^  ^^^Tm■^i^"'.  ^r.  ^^^'^^- 
,,    12.  ^firf^f^c^T  51^  \t5jt  3r^f^?:f?:"m^f5!TTT^- 
,,    13.  ^  '^  I  f^' '  T.-r\:  ^n^san^T^^  niiw.  f^- 

„      14.  fe^^f^T^  ^?:^TinTr^^'gf?lrTqTiT: 
„     15.  =f\lTT''  T'lyvr^^:  I    ^Tg^?T  iiT^:''  ^:^T- 

^,      16.   ^''  fj^f^W^Tr\^^^'  ^r\T.^^^'\^:^J- 
„      17.   <?t  ^fe^fi  ^T^^T  f^^^:  rim  ^^li^- 

No.  85.  (  Reverse  ) 

Line  1.  f  ?Tm:  ^i^^q^^^TT:  ^€^Tm^^fvr 


(3)  Read  f««^i  1  (4)  Read  ^vi  \  (5)  Read  ^faj??  1  (6)  Read 
m  I  (7)  Read  ^jn^T^^  and  ^^ki:  i  (8)  Read  ^g^isf  gR^:  1 
(9)  Read  ^jg^tigsil:  1  (10)  Read  n^  1  (n)  Read  gf^^fw^  ^^]  \ 
(12)  Read  f»ist  1  (13)  Read  ■^^}^[  1  (14)  Read  ^igsisj  m^  1 
(15)  Read  ^jqi^^  I  (16)  flr?iq^lTi?:g?^  1  (17)  Read  ^^^•.  \ 
(18)  Read  ??mf»TTtTi^?fq  1  (19)  Read  »iTTrT<Dm^*    1 


MAYTTRAT5ITANJA    Av.CA^JV.OLOCnCAL    SuRVEY. 


r. 


S4.       lluM,i«,j/idli  iilale  0/    UaUiiljliaiijiulcva,    (Obverse). 


Mayurabiianja  Ancri.TioLoGicAL  Survey. 


bi>.       1  ''u.u,.,,hati  platt'   0/    KanaUiaiijadcvii.    ^ieverse). 
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Line  4.  wwr'  w^T^msfJH^^fT:  ^z\m'm  f^^w 

8.   Tlf^rn:  ^'^  ^^  ^^T  W#t*  rT^"  rlW 

f{^   fT^T  ^\^ 

„      1 1 .  ?^T  ^  f  t^^^^t"  ^  f^^mt  liJrt^^T-  fq^- 
„      12.   fn:  ^^  tT=^^  II  ^ifa^  -"  II  f^f?Tft?T  f^ft^ 
„      13.   ^fflT^T  'frTSTrtTftr^^  T^^^^T    ^^fW- 
,,      14.  ^  ^  %cT  f^q^  ^#  f^qfV  't^^ffT  ^g^- 
15   m^^:  11-'  ^fn  ^w^^^T'^f^^^t^t 

„      1().   f^JIWgf^'rTT  ??g^^f^rf^  ^^T^f^^^- 

..     18.  Hivsiv:'  II  o  II  ^'^^  ^'^^  H^  ^f%  ^ 


(2o)  Read  ^^fltis?  i  (21)  Read  «?3?r  1  (22)  Read  ^f^■.  and 
Omit  a«  I  (23)  Read  qifg^i:  1  (24)    ^f?i  ^^v\^  1 

(25)  Read  girfl»|^i  1  (26)  ^fq'^  1  (27)  Read  f^fcir^^  ^^za 
^ffR?iT  '?<i3i(t?ffl?^  f^*^'?^«T  I  ^fififlq  si^ri'f^q^  y-ci  ?aqr^ 
^mf<\  ^^^n^\^^:  11  (28)  Read  f^i  1     (29)  Read  fk^qjw 
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BAMANGHATI  PLATE    OF  RA JABHANJADEVA. 
No.  86.  (  Obverse  ) 

Line  1.     ^fe  i    ^^'^^^- 

„    2.  ^^}w\  H^ff^rfw^ft  H^  H^T^?cr:  ii 

.,     (3.  fais«jfiTCTTf^?ft  ^qfcT'ii  ff^lf^H^^ir  f^H'^- 

,,  10.  Jrr8ifr;(i)fi^i^^;  w?:^«*\  ^^^T^^fT^^'  ^^ 

„  11.  ^^fr?i^T^^iTf^ffr5!r''3i'^"tT^T  ^f^%?:'T?:^T^- 

„  12.  f^qr^^  =gf  I    f'lt^'  Tfi:  if^^^^'^f^fj-  IT« 

„  13.    Tf^^^  f^r^^^f ^ift  f ^'^T'5TTT>^^'gfc<T- 

„    14.  ^T^:  i  ^t^v  tt^»t^^^:  ^ig^^f  w%  wjt- 

„      15.  ^T'T    f^f^«  ITf?f^ft^Tr?;^^^T5r|qTrfT ' 


(i)  Read  ^^«r  i  (2)  Read  fwfgg  i  (3)  Read  M^n\  1 
(4)  Read  fai^Rl'J  1  (5)  Read  s}€\n  I  (6)  Read  iiigri'?  1 
(7)  Read  ^'^  |  (8)  Re.nd  sjqffT:  1  (9)  Rnd  'rg  |  (10)  Read  ^n  I 
(11)  Read  an:;  1  (12)    Read  ^^:  |  (13)  Read    ^V(.m  | 

(14)  Read  ^'ns,  \  (15)  Read  vf^T3\^  i  (16)  Read   siw  | 

(17)  Readgr^%^  'mj  1     (18)  Read  nflxf:  ^  |  (19)  Read  'q^msi  I 
(20)  Read  fiff^i^  1  (21)  Read  T<T^^^T'fT;qT^  j 


Maturabhanja  Arch^ological  Survey. 


^0 


8G.        Bdmanffhdti  plate   of    Kajabhaujadeva.  (Obverse). 


Mayurabiianja  Arcfleological  Survey. 


BaiiKunjliati  phife    of     Ki'ijaliliMiiiacU^a.   (Reverse). 
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„      17.   ^TmfHm^    ^\^4    ^slf^f^fT^^^ -'STT- 

„    IS.  q;^^^Tf?T  ^ww'^mi  I  *if^^m^  ^  w'  ( 

No.  87.  (  Reverse  ) 

,    4.  vrift -rT^  ff^  ff^T  tij#  inw^:  qi^lf- 

4  fry 

,      8.    rrf  fq^fir  ^^^  W^W  II    ^fq  rl'^  f%f?T- 


(22)  Read^Js^r-i  I  (23)  Read  ^Ifl!^  I  (24)  Read  gs^  | 
(25)  Read  ^^^  \  (26)  Read  ^t#5T  and  ^  |  (27)  Read  ^^  1 
(28)  Read   Hr^^qja^  I  (29)  Read   ^^  1 

(30)    Read  ^'Y^T'TiT^fT^T^qH^Jir:  1  (31)  Read  ^jfy^j  | 

(32)  Read  ^fjT;  1  (33)  ?,T^?qi^airT  i:  m^^^7\ 

^if^^i:  I  (34)  Read  ^^'n\  v^^]^^-j  ,  (35)  Read  ^l^T\^^\  \ 
(36)  Read  f^rT  I  (37)  Read  %^i^^j  \  (38)  Read  U-gmi  ^ff\^^j  | 
(39)  Read  fq^r*f:  «^  q^^  1  (40)  Read  ^fq  ^  1 

(41)  Read  r^fflR?f    ^^jf    i-jrqgi    ^^^^-^^f^^^   ftsi^jT^  , 

19 
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Line  11.  ^^f^  ^'^fcT  ft  ^q^m^:  "  ?f?r  ^T{^- 
^      12.    ^l^f%5^^^T'^  ^T^^^R'rTI  TT^^T  " 
,      18.    ^f^rl^  I  ^^^f^W^lW^Tfgrr  ^T'T 

^^     14.  f^:'"  5^t:  ^^^tt^^  fg^iqi:"'  ii*ii 

GUMSUR  PLATES  OF  NETRIBHANJADEVA. 

No,  88.  Plate  I  (Reverse) 

Line  1.  ^  ^%  (l^;  5T^g  fW^'^rffl^f^^^^'^ 

„       5.  'g^^W^z:^'^  ^  ^l-f'tT   ^f^^?^!:  (i) 

f%^Tf?R. 

„    7.  ^c'ErfTTrr^^g:  itt^^  ^:(ii)  f^^?jm^^^^Tc[ 

„      8.   ^%  'ST^J^fil^^:    IT^Z^'IT^^^^f^g^- 


(42)  g§i?i??=Ji  1  "SfT  f^^r^  ^^w  ^qf?  ^^fci  ^Is^aiqiT^;  11 

(43)  Read  eRiT^^gn^ff^^gt  I  (44)  Read  ftq^gr^Jrij  ^^l^  \ 
(45)  Read  ^ff^fff^g^iici^  ^^T  T  f?  |  (46)  Read  f«iglt?}i:  | 
(i)  Read  h  \  (21  Read  ^U^^  1  (3)  z  tverywere  appears 
like  I  I  (4)  l^ead  f^grzTTi  1 


if 


,s. 
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No.  Sc;.  riate  II.  (  Obverse  ) 

Line  1.  i*:  ^^wi^^^^JTmT  tt^tt  f^i^ri^f^^- 
„    8.  ?if?r  ^mf^ajfcT  '^  ^^fi:  f^^^rwi^w'^c^ 

No.  90.  Plate  II.  (  Reverse) 

Line  L  fTf^e^^Tfvr;  iiTrnfti^^if^'^   g^xfvr- 
2.  ^t^T'^^^m  ^r^^mar  gfi^JjT'i^T?!  '^nt^'H- 


(5)    Read  *ii<?rq<f  1  (6)   Read  f^q?i  1         (7)    Read   -^g:  1 

(8)     Read  flifTifqiCt^l^*!"?  I  (9)  l-^^ad  ^j\'i^ 

(10)  Read  m^\^  i  (n)  Read  s^h]^  i 
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Line  4.  Hf %3I^^i5?n^' '  Hf^^^Ta  Hglf^oSf^m?! 

No.  91.  Plate    III,  (  Reverse  ) 

Line  1.  m^sf^  ii  ^3f^>*^aiT^  ^Tffkl^^iT  ^tIT 
y     2.  TTf^fw:  (1)    ^^  q^  n^J  wfiT^^  fl^  ?I^T 

„     4.  m^j  IfifHW  c^T  fq?jf«;  ^^  T^I^  (ll)  ^fe^^- 

„    5.  ift^ffT  wf^^:  (1  >5imm  ^Tg?T5nT  '^  ciiw'" 

31T^  ^^ct  (n)  ^• 

(12)  Read  g«i?J  I  (13)  l^ead   H^fs^f'li  1  (14)   Read 

<!i«^HR<!q?H^r«W^?i'Tf*l*?J^      (i5)Rea(U:i  (16)  Read 

^\^  I       (17)  q^-?'!!*^^  I       'S)  1^<-''>J  ^^f^  '     ^'9)  Rtad  €  Q^  I 


12; 
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Line  ().  fh  ^^^^^ii^fg^^^^t  f^ijJl^f^ieiT  J\f^v(- 
,.     7.  ^f?T^^^T^?;fe  5^T  5T  f^  H^t:  xr?^'ffqt 

„     ^>.  f^^f%^  ^T^%^   ^crsfl'S*  ^T^mf^- 

COPPER.PLATE  GRANT  Ol    VIDYADHARABHANJADEVA. 
No.  92.  Plate  I.  (  Reverse  ) 

Line  1.  ^7(1)  5igg  f  ^j^m^m'<llf^*«^^'  ^f%T- 
2.   'JJcrftS^f^cgT'  ^'i^'^i^  (1)  f^^^5i»T5f«»T- 

^.  f  ^^  (11)  t»^t?:^'  t  w^V  vif^^^mi^v 
<s.  fTTft?ft^?i:  m^  ^:  (11)  ^%  f^r^rq^^^^^^T- 


(20)  Read  f^^lqii:  |     (21)  Read  ^T{^  \      (i)  Read  qf^^^1f^'<?}  1 
(2)  Read  i^^^  \  (3)  Read  sjsn^f?;^  1  (4)  Read  qufi:  1 

(5)  Read  feq:  1   (6)  Read  Ri^qi   (7)  Read   ^r^^cii:  I     (8)   Read 
an^w^I  I     (9)    I^ead  ftv^iffrn:  1  (10)    Read  «*«,^*Tft  ^f^  I 
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No.  93.  Plate  II.  (  Obverse  ) 

Line  1.  ^%^"f^"  fsr^nif^?!:  Ti^jgnjiT'Tr?!- 

No.  94.  Plate  II.  (  Reverse  ) 

Tine  l-f^i^  ^^Tf»fmft(^T1T5rI«^f^«^JITTf^f%- 

5.   TT'J'ri:^"  'TT^ftg'  II  WmTf^^TT^T^  g^T- 


(lO    Read 'ft  I         (12)  Read  f^g^^' |  (13)  Read  firg^n  | 

(14)  Read  ^^i^*^^:  1  (T5)  Read  ^^)^■.  1  (16)  Read  ^^t?I5i: 
and  Oi^ii^^'i:  I  (17)  Read  ^si^^ffi  I  (18)  Read  <n»T^g;^'\m  I 
(19  Read  q^^  \  (20)  Read  ^i-^sgi^f-gfti^^i*!^  I  (21)  Read 
^T^9^  I       (22)  Read  ^mrgfl^Tri  1       (23)    Read    <^t\  or  ?^i#^  1 


Mayurabhanja  Arch^:ological  Survey. 


Soal  (.f    Vid)aclhaia    Bhaiijadeva. 


93.     Coppevplate-yrunt  of     VidjiV.Uiara  Blianjadova,     1    (Keveise). 


Mayurabhanja  Archaeological  Survey. 


93.     Copinrplate-ijiant  of  ^'icl}■a(llla^a  Blianjadeva,    U  (Obverse). 


94.         C<>pprrpU,t.:-y,aid  ,H     Vilya  iliiir.i    Ijliaiijad.-Na,     11  ^U.-v^m^.') 


Maturabhanja  Arch^ological  Survey. 


95.       Copperplate-grant  of  Vidyadhara  Bhanjadeva,   III  (Obverse). 


96.     Copperplate-grant  of    Vidyadhara  Bhanjadeva,    III    (Reverse). 


Ari'ENDIX, 
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No.  95  Plate  III.  (  Ol-verse  ) 

Line  1.  ^-'  iftOc'g'^:  'THT  i^fT^^^  1^  hti^t^- 

„      6.   ^flT^^  rl^  fT^T  qj^  (ll)  ^^m  xjt^tTT  '  ^T 

No  96,  Plate  111.  (  Reverse  ) 

Line  1.  ^^'  ^f  ^"^^  (ii)  m^^^i^W^T  ^:  q^^=^- 

,.       2.   fH  mf^^T*.  (O^^^l^lrT  qi^?TT5T5frT  TCTT^m^qT^- 

3.  ^''  (11)  ^f?T  ^iT^^^n^^f^^^^r  f^?^«^f^- 


(24)  Read   ^^^JiTiirfq  1  (25)     Read    ^nV^^^p?   513"    jj^. 

^^'^  ??(1^  «??(^<I'!ftli^  I  (26;  Read  flfa^^Ji  i  (27)  Read 
<t^T^  I  (28)  Read  ;?TTf  1  (29)  Rend  titt^w:  |  (30)  Read  q?^"f?ii^T  1 
(31)  Read  f^wjqt  1  (32)  Read  jfffflw^r  |  {33)  Read  T^^Ui:  | 
(34)  Read  q^^Tii^qig'^  I  (35)  Read  eji^^jt  |  (36)  Read  ffl^  | 
(37)  Read  ^^  |  (38)Read  f^^tRji:  11  (39)Read  gifo^er  #r^^f%^  1 
(40)  Read  Jifj^mi  1  (41)  The  ^\  at  the  end  of  the  hne  and  the 
«^l  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  line,  seem  to  be  remnants 
of  the    inscription,    originally    engraved  on  these  plates. 


lo2  ArrEXDTx. 

Line  7.  '5crT!iifir?i"^3Tt5Tf%f%fi€Tf^f^'jf%1%?f'^- 
„     8.  5?"  ^rW"  'gi^^^T^  ^WlT'^^^'"  II  ^  II 

TALCHER  PLATE  OF  GAYADATUNGA. 

No.  97.  Front 

Line  1.  '^  ^T^  ^T^^T^rf'fV^T^^^T^^f^T^W- 

„     12.  ft^^''ggij?ft  f^^^5TWf%lfrf^fr^fgrfT'J^^ 

(42)   Read   Btfsirf  I  f43)   Read   ^Tf^ff^Hs^'fr  mni^  \ 

(44)   Read  -griyi^if'  i  (45)  Read  ^jfiT'^^t  i 

(i)  Read  -^iT^ft^fT  I  (2)  Tif-w^^  I  (3)    Read    v-^^f^wf  1 

(4)  Read  T^^it^V^  |  (5)  Read  '^fiif«f^g^  1  (6)  Read  fcf^jJTQ^:  | 
(7)  Read  ^^^^i|  \  (S)  Read  ri^:  1  (9)  Read  ^ri'JlfT  I  (10)  Read 
tft?  I  (I  i)  Read  ^ifj^rsT^irTcTq-^f^fiJircT  5fRT  ^it  I  (12)  Read  ^  \ 
(13)  Read  ^rw^^  1     (14)   Read  ^ft^t  1       (15)  Read  ^:  ) 


i\lAYUKABHANJA    ARCH/f:OLOGICAL   SUKVEY. 


97.      Tdlcher  plate  of  Gajada  Tunsradeva,  (Obverse). 
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Line  lo.  ?;t^t  ^TW(?33im  '  ^fifurfa  ^^t  f^^^i  q^ 

„      15.   cr^T^Tf^'^n^^^qf^^^^fT'^Tf'rr  fl^l^^T 
„     16.   ^€t^g^^"^T^f^fTf^^^  '  fl^T  ^V\^  V- 

„    17.  'g't'  ^^i^f  fT^  ^^j\\  ^J.J^T^'[^m\^lSli\- 
„    18.  'HfTq^fl'fi^^-'  ^iqif  gw^^  li'siil    I 

,,      19.   T^rf'^^^f^^    vrTf^5Vl  '  ^Til'rl^m^Tf^fT- 

„     21.   f^«?T^  '  =^  f^r^fTH^  W^f\■{f{ 

No.  98.  ^  Back  ) 

Line  1.  g^TTf^i5[?j^?^*^5imT  f  rftii^nfta   '^- 
„      2.  gf^JTm^Siri '  ^t^?TW%  ^^T^^wz'qm- 

7.  «T^^?IW«^1^55I'  W^^Pf    q^l^H^- 


(16)  Read  ?ift:  I  (17)  Read  ^^°t;  1  {18)  Read 'SfTqa:  1 
(19)  Read  ^T^i^;  1  (20)  Read  ^^aq^iiff^ci:  i  (21)  Read  ^\\ 
(22)  Read  U^v,\  \  (23)  Read  ^^'^  1  (24)  Read  ^■^\•^  »Tffq^- 
fl^i  "t'?:  I  (25)  Read  ^3t<|^  i  (26)  Read  Hlf^»j:  and 
q^il'i"  iS'^^\^  "d5igqc?}ifi»3if?i  I  (27)  Read  '^ri.^lflT  q^^ri  1 
(28)  Read  ^i^s?:  1  (29)  Read  ^I3?iqjn^!q  '5if^?5?iqj|^w^^q^<m  1 
(30)  Read  >^]ifq^  I  (31)  Read  "sqai^f^f^i  1  (32)  Read  ^'^57:1 
(33)  Read  si]fi*?l'fl^;  1 

20 
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Line  cS.  T-^^'^^T^l''r-'5R't§flT^l^lf^'T''  VIZtj- 
„      10.    g^  W^  VlZg'^m^^^^fT  T.}M^^ 

11.  "Sim  ^rl^  ^15T  ^'nl^^^^^'gc^Tff: 
.,     12.   '?l^^^?ff  f(H^^^l^f^ll<5l "  P^^IWT 
„     13.  fw '  ?:itt' 'g^T^flT?:^T-^^7Vr3TI^^  ^- 
.,      14.   ^IflT  tTT^TTJ^T  ^  ^tf?(  ^^^TT  ^ffl[^- 
„     15.  ^T  ^fiTW^T  fqsfvr  ^f  q'^^  ^fh  u'' 

TALCHER  PLATE  OF  VINITATUNGA. 

No.  99.  (  Front  ) 

Line  1.  '^t  ^fe  ^T^^^^r^tiTi^^^^n^^r^T'a- 

qo^ffr^fTT^cf  (?)  gW^Tt- 

(34)   Read  vji^1  1     (35)   Read  w  t??^  tH^iilmsflfiHr  |    <36)  Read 
H^TTts^iifH;  I      (37)  Read  5^^551^  I      {38)  Read  ^^f\i  q^^Tii»^i 

(i)     Read  VnW^fK  \   (2)  Read  f^w^^^:  |  ('3)  Read  ^"gi^m  | 
(4)  Read  f»i\j^»^«^??;  i     (5)  Read  Hl^fq'  1 


Mayurabhanja  Arch/eologioal  Survey. 


Tdlcher  plate  oj  Gajikla-Tungadeva,  (Revei'se). 


AITENDIX.  !-'>•') 

Line  5.    ^Tf^fITf^^T'!q»lT^^^^»TfI^^kTTTff{- 

„        U.    mf^'^fT^  TT5TT  ^I'^T^^^l:  ^r^rIWf^  'g^T 
„     12.    '5^*^!^  ^^T^ft^  ^^m"  II  ^TWWTf  S^T'' 

„    13.  ^trffrgg^w^TTT^^T^^if"  ^tf^^agi^^f- 

No.  100.  (  Back  ) 

Line  1.  si^  i  ^flft?l^5R^T^^^%f%?^  vrif^s^^ 


(7)  Read  HT^ff^^  1  (8)  Read  ^^itr.  mT.^\  \  (9)  Read  nftjti- 
?a?TJir  I  (10)  Read  ^^1:  I  (u)  Read  qst  I  (12)  Read  gf. 
(13)  Read  U^^\  \  (14)  Re^id  cf^  1  (15)  Read  ^^mv.  i 

(16)  Read   Hlf^^;  1      (17)  Read   ^«^:  1        (18)    Read  ^tw^:  i 
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Line  2.  cr-^fRTTTWTosr-^fT^-^^trTfVi^-^m^fT^- 
„    K).  ^mq:^^  srwR  ^¥^i?^T  '^ri^^m '  II 


(19)  Read   Hfifafi:  I      (20)    Read  ^^^•.  1     (21)  ?Tmaii^»i>§mjT- 
tffiF  I  (22)    Read  ir^^:  and  ^^^^l•.  1         (23)  Read  sn^\^ 

fj»MflH?g^^Wir««?  1    (24)     Read    qfci:  I      (25)    Read  '^if\^y^  1 
(26)  Read  ^4i  1    (27)  Read  qfTqi^^flg  |     (28)  Read  ^RisgqjHww 


AITF.NDIX.  157 

Line  11.  cl      ^J'uf^^^^^^Ttfi^f^'^fft'gi^^ft- 
,.     18     ^^fft  qT^'frt  ^T  ^  ^Tff  ^^^T^  ^  f^- 


«^^  i 


TALCHER  PLATE  OF   KULASTAMBHADEVA. 
No.   loi.  Obverse 

Line  1.  ^  ^f%  I    m^Tr{  ww^Twt'mTm^^: 


(i)  Read  ttsH^t:  i  (2)  Read  ^Insf;  1  (3)  Read  ^r^qi?:^!  1 
(4)  Read  fJiftm^Tfft'aifT^  I  (5)  Read  *i^T?qfef:  1  (6)  Read  'fl??^- 
ff^ilTr^s^:   (7)  Read  qT*i;imifqq;  |    (8)  Read  tigjUfi^Sr  .    (9)  Read 
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Line  G.  ¥r'^§ifTif?;f^^wf^^^^'?nf^fi'"^ig^'ilfr: 

^^  ^' 

„  11.  fTTT^Tf^KT5T:  ^^^^^niqT^TTmf^q  ti^^- 
„  12.  ^f  ^^'iT^IK^W:  f  si^t  ll^ifw^'^??!^- 
„   13.  1?5flTT^gerTf^51\^^qTriI^T^^T'?lfq  TJW 

„  15.  ^^fr[  ^mT^JiTfi  ?n'^m?jfff  f^f^riwi  vi^m 


(lo)  Read  g»mf«Tti;  i      (ii)     Read  f«T»jr^:  i      (12)  Read  mj{- 
Ml\K^  \      (13)  Readnf^iqjJT^T  I        (14)    Read  n^if^cii^  1 


^m^  H 


'^i0.»' 


"TK^t 


1  (-^^w 


JC    P 


« 


^^^ 


o 

% 

o 
o 

¥ 

f 
I 


#« 


i^^febf 


APrENDLX.  159 

No  102  (  Reverse  ) 

Line  1.  o^f^qt  f^w^m^gi^l^Ri^f^i^rn^- 

TTf?rmf^r?:  ^- 
^T^%  II  ^^Tft  ^- 

(15)  Read  (^jm  i  (r 6)  Read  ^^x.\^  \  (17)  Read  «^^  1 
(18)  Read  f^fsi^fj:  I  {19)  Read  ^rgnriq^T  1  (20)  Read  qif^aii;  1 
(21)  Omit  underline  portion. 
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Line  10.  fq^fw:  ^^  ^^^  II  ^I'fl^  ftt^iT  ^im- 
„    11.  ^  II  ^^mg^^T  ^iT  '^m\  ^l^ir^'5T?T:  ii 

„       12.   ^Il^^^l'^/^'^^l^t    =11  "g^^f^'rlj  II 
„      13.  IT^I^T^q^ITTH"  :^ll   f^T^l^'^  ^#t'r.*  TffI  H 


(  2  2)  Read  ?%  i         (23)  Read  f^^^^T'^^l  I  (24)  Obscure. 


INDEX. 


Abdas    Salani,     Maulvi       vi, 

XXXV 

Abhay  xxii 

Abul  Fazl  1 20 

A'charya  cxix  ;  28,  59 

Achyuta  ci 

Achyut^nanda    Disa    cxxxvii, 

cxliii,    cxlvii,    cxlviii,    clii, 

cliii,  clxix,    clxxii,   clxxii;;., 

cci,    cciii,    ccv,  ccvi,    crxi, 

ccxiii,  ccxiv,  ccxv,    ccxvi, 

ccxvii,  ccxix,  ccxxii,  ccxxiii, 

ccxxxiv,  ccxxxvii  ccxlv 

Agoka  xxiii 

Agokanta-marichi    xcv,  cxxxiv 

Agvinas,  the  xvii 

Adharma  xx 

A'di-Buddha      xcvi,    cvii,    ex, 

clxxiv,    clxxxvii,   clxxxviii, 

clxxxix,     cxc,    cxci,    ccx, 

ccxxvi. 

A'di-Qakti  ccxv,  ccxxxi 

A'di-Dharma  xcvi, clxxxviii, ccix. 

A'di-M^t4  ccii 

A'di-Prajua    ex,  clxxxviii  ccix. 

Adipur     XV,  Ixiv,  xlvi,  cxxviii, 

cxxxii,  cxxxiv. 

Adipurgarb  cxxvi 

A'ditya  101 

Adityas  xxx 

Adang  ccliv 

Afrasiab  vi,  vii 

A'gama  Ixiii 

Agni  xvi,  xxvi  ;  95 

Ahnika-tattva  xxxili 

Ahura  (Asura)  worshippers  xiii 

Aigvarikas,  the  ccix 

Airavata  Ixx 

Aiwyaonhanem  xiii 

Aitareya  Brahmana  cxx 

Ajaikapad  xxxi,  xxxii 

Akbar  8 


Akbarnamah  8,  29,  120 

A'kiiua  Deulia  60 

Aksa  xxx 

Aksobhya  (Buddha)  xxxii  xci, 

clxxiv,  clxxxviii,  cxc,  cxci, 

ccxxvii 

Aladd  XV ; 

Al^uddin  Muhammad  Khani3 

Alekha  clxxviii,  clxxx,  clxxxv, 

ccxxxvii,  ccxli  cclxi,  cclxiii 
Alekha  Brahma  ccxxxvii 

Alekha  Dharma  ccxlvii 

Alekhali'la  ccxxxvii,  ccxxxviii, 
ccxl 
Alekhamandala  ccxiii 

Mekhapura  ccvi 

Alexander  Cunningham  vi//., 
Alexander  the  Great    vii,  xxx, 

XXXV 

Ali 

Aliverdi  Khan  13,14. 

Amar-Kosa 

Amar-Kosa-Giia 


ccliv 

,18,19 

viii 

ccxxxii  ;/., 

ccxxxv 

cciv,  ccxxix 

70 

ci 

X 

93 

xxvi 

xci,    clxxiv, 

clxxxviii,  clxxxix,  cxc,  cxci, 

ccxxvii 

Amogha-siddha  clxcv,clxxxviii, 

cxc,  cxci,  ccxxvii 

Amoghasiddhi  xci 

Ananta  92 

Ananla  Drfsa     cxxvi,  cxxxvii, 

clxxii«  J  ccxvi,ccxvii,ccxxii, 

ccxxxiv 

Ananta-Kindi  Biuri          cxix 
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